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But you can never find a better book than a 
BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND Prebound Book. Any comparison 
between an attractive, sturdily bound BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND 
Prebound Book and any other binding will quickly indicate that 


books prebound in our plant are your only choice for enduring quality. 


Long book life, of course, means greater value for your Library's 
dollar. iAnd, in turn. greater value means a better library for your 
community. May we suggest that you write for our literature and 
catalogs today. We have about 16,000 popular juvenile titles — most 


in stock for immediate delivery. 


NewMETHop 
Look Lindery Ine. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
*““BOUND-TO-STAY-BOUND' PREBOUND BOOKS 


JACKSONVILLE, ILLINOIS 


Publish month except bimonthly July-August | the American Library ssociation, 50 I Huron St Chicago 11. Second-class 


postage paid at CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, an it additional mailing offices under Act o ongress of March 3, 1879 
United States Postal ‘ rr } Section 1103, amended February 8, 1925 


Acceptance for mailing 


at special rate of postage provided for in 
authorized on July 8, 1918 
Subscriptio price $1.50 a ye i ‘ i membershi 


eact PRINTED IN U.S.A 





el S7 CAN PROVE: SUPREME 
IS THE FINEST LIBRARY SHELVING 


with SUPREME you buy... 


MAXIMUM SHELF CAPACITY PER UNIT 


(guaranteeing you the lowest cost for book space 
per lineal inch) 


FINISHED END PANELS BUILT RIGHT INTO UNIT 


(eliminating extra costs for separate end panels and 
labor for attaching same) 


THE UTILITY OF COMMON INTERMEDIATE PANELS 


(achieving maximum economy in setting units up 
in series and utilizing every inch of floor space) 


PLUS: THE STRENGTH OF DOUBLE-WALL 
CONSTRUCTION OF ALL PANELS 


PLUS; THE LIFETIME DURABILITY OF 
BAKED ENAMEL ON BONDERITE 
CORROSION-RESISTANT BASE 


PLUS: THE MAXIMUM FLEXIBILITY OF 
SHELVES ADJUSTABLE ON 1” CENTERS 


PLUS: THE APPEARANCE OF FURNITURE 


(rather than ordinary shelving) 


In a wide variety of sizes . . . in Supreme 
decorator colors: olive green, nut brown, 
smoke grey, desert sage, mist green. 


Be ee ah” 


SUPREME STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
53rd STREET and FIRST AVENUE ° BROOKLYN 32, NEW YORK 
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KEEPING PACE with... 
ray rH Lbiislche TODAY’S 
NEEDS 
and 


INTERESTS 


"CA REERS " necic a feature article by Dr. Walter M. Lifton * 


in the American Educator. 

No problem facing American youth is more complex . . . no 
decision more important . . . than the wise choice of a career 
from among the 22,000 different kinds of jobs available. 

This comprehensive article offers practical help and guidance rang- 
ing from an evaluation of personal preferences, aptitudes, and 
skills in planning and preparing for a career... to the qualifi- 
cations and requirements . . . the need for workers . .. how to apply 
for a job... opportunity for advancement in the various classes 
of occupations... over 200 related articles... graded bibliography. 


Prospective doctoral candidates may obtain information about our 
new Tangley Oaks Graduate Fellowship by writing to Dr. E. T. 
McSwain, Dean, School of Education, Northwestern University, 
Evanston, Ill. before July 1. 


AMERICAN EDUCATOR 


ENCYCLOPEDIA 


*Dr. Lifton is Director, Guidance Publications and Services, Science Research Associates 


TANGLEY OAKS EDUCATIONAL CENTER, Lake Bluff, Ill. 


Home Of « AMERICAN EDUCATOR ENCYCLOPEDIA 
e WONDERLAND OF KNOWLEDGE e MY BOOK HOUSE 


And: Book Trails ¢ My Travelship ¢ A-Picturesque Tale of Progress 
® World Topics Year Book ©¢ Journeys Through Bookland 
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JUNE COVER 

“Public Conference,” presented 
each week by the Milwaukee 
Public Library on commercial 
station WITI-TV, always closes 
by introducing viewers to books 
and other materials on the 
week’s subject. See “Books 
and Broadcasting” for Richard 
Pack’s comments on this tech- 
nique. 


The ALA Bulletin is the official 
journal of the American Library 
Association and publishes ma- 
terial of general interest to li- 
brarians and those interested in 
the library world. Its authors’ 
opinions should be regarded as 
their own unless ALA endorse- 
ment is noted. 

Acceptance of an advertisement 
does not imply endorsement of 
the product by the American Li- 
brary Association. 

The ALA Bulletin is partially in- 
dexed in Education Index and 
Library Literature. A microfilm 
edition is available from Univer- 
sity Microfilms, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
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Made with 1'2 mil Mylar!” 


DURAFOLD 


Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 


It’s tougher, 
thicker, longer lasting 


at NO INCREASE IN PRICE 


Demco’s finest transparent book 
jacket cover now made with 1!/, mil 
Mylar* at no increase in cost to you! 
Hugs your book covers, keeps them 
looking like new. Comes with An- 
choring Tape feature for fast, easy 
application. Only 6 sizes . . . easily 
adjusted to fit nearly every sized 
book. Order today . . . money back 
guarantee. 
Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 
AT THE MONTREAL 
ALA CONVENTION 


BOOTHS 17 -18 
HOTEL QUEEN ELIZABETH 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison 4, Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. 


Box 852, Fresno, Calif, 


MEMBERSHIP DUES 


By March 31, two thirds of last year’s ALA mem- 
bers had paid their 1960 dues and the Associa- 
tion had enrolled 2667 new members. The official 
membership year is the calendar year, but names 
are not removed from the rolls until May 31 of 
the succeeding year, to avoid the expensive rou- 
tine of canceling and reinstating memberships 
paid early in the year. Thus 1959 members are 
receiving this issue of the ALA Bulletin, but will 
not receive future issues until their 1960 dues are 
paid. 

Again this year the June ALA Bulletin is the 
largest regular issue ever published, thanks to 
continued support of the membership and of the 


magazine’s advertisers. 
“GOOD READING FOR YOUTH” 


On June 16 the U.S. Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce inaugurates a new community service pro- 
gram, Good Reading for Youth. Its purpose is to 
bring good books to the attention of children and 
their parents, to encourage the reading and use 
of better books, and to make quality reading ma- 
terial more readily accessible. 

The project, which will be offered to almost 
3800 communities represented by Jaycee Chap- 
ters, is in three steps: 1) A community-wide 
survey of available reading material for children 
age 5-13 will be made. 2) “Take Action” reading 
aids will be available for community use. They 
include a 15-minute colored film strip, a 10 
minute radio tape, a good-reading guide, and 
“Blueprint for a Book Fair,” published by the 
Pilgrim Book Society of Akron, Ohio, cosponsor 
of the project. 3) The Jaycees will sponsor a free 
Good Reading Exhibit consisting of 400 titles 
from over 40 publishers. 

Further information about the new project may 
be obtained from the U.S. Junior Chamber of 
Commerce, P.O. Box 7, Tulsa, or from the Chil- 
dren’s Services Division at ALA headquarters. 


STROUSE NEW NLW CHAIRMAN 
Norman H. Strouse, president of J. Walter 
Thompson Company and secretary-treasurer of 
the National Book Committee has been named 
chairman of the Steering Committee for the 
Fourth National Library Week, April 16-22, 1961. 
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ART SUBSECTION FORMED 


The newly formed Art Subsection of the Subject 
Specialists Section of ACRL invites librarians 
and others working at or interested in the visual 
arts to apply for membership. It provides an or- 
ganization for the promotion of library service in 
the fine arts through discussion of problems, ex- 
change of information, and the carrying out of 
suitable projects, such as visits to museums and 
art libraries in the Montreal area at the June 
conference. Chairman of the subsection is Phyllis 
A. Reinhardt, Hillyer Art Library, Smith College, 
Northampton, Mass. 


NATIONAL LIBRARY WEEK IN SCOTLAND COUNTY 


“With so many fine celebrations of National Li- 
brary Week over the country, I do not know that 
you will find ours newsworthy, but we thought it 
was interesting and a little different,” writes 
Helen Thompson, librarian of the Scotland 
County Memorial Library, Laurinburg, North 
Carolina. As she describes a two-day program 
honoring 26 living Scotland County authors, Miss 
Thompson’s modesty deserts her: “We think 
there are: not many counties the size of ours 
(population 26,336) that can claim as many 
authors as ours can.” 

Among the fifteen authors who were present 
was native son Gerald W. Johnson, who made 
the principal address at a meeting in the Laurin- 
burg High School Auditorium on April 8. Since 
Mr. Johnson wrote This American People as a 
part of the American Library Association’s sev- 
enty-fifth anniversary celebration, and contrib- 
uted a distinguished introduction to Public Li- 
brary Service, the Scotland County celebration 
of National Library Week can surely be termed 
a newsworthy event by the ALA Bulletin. 

Another notable contribution to the program 
was made by a Scotland County author who 
could not be present, Ben Dixon MacNeill, now 
of Cape Hatteras, whose The Hatteras Man 
(1958) was awarded the Mayflower Cup, the most 
coveted literary award in North Carolina. “At the 
climax of National Library Week at the High 
School here,” writes the editor of the Laurinburg 
Exchange, “Hervey Evans, junior, read a letter 
from Mr. MacNeill saying that he wishes to give 
his Mayflower Cup, a cherished possession, to 
the Scotland County Memorial Library for keeps. 
When Mr. Evans had finished the last words of 
the letter, the audience spontaneously rose to its 
feet in tribute to one of our native sons and for 
the fact that he has made so noble and generous 
a gift to the Library.” eee 
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PAPERFOLD 


Crystaljac 


Book Jacket Covers 


Anchoring tape holds cover 
in position while you fold. 


Pertforations enable you to 
instantly adjust paper back- 
ing to exact height of jacket. 


for those 
who prefer a PAPER BACK 


BOOK JACKET COVER! 


Here’s the first one piece paper back 
book jacket cover that’s adjustable! 
Perforations make it fit squarely by 
itself. Six sizes, each adjustable to 8 
different sized books. Has the famous 
Demco “anchoring tape’ feature for 
fast, easy application. Designed for 
libraries that jacket books on a pro- 
duction line basis .. . Paperfold 
glues securely to the book! Try 
Paperfold . . . you'll like it! 
* Du Pont trade-mark for its Polyester Film 
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ALA CONVENTION 


BOOTHS 17 -18 
MOTEL QUEEN ELIZABETH 


LIBRARY SUPPLIES 


Box 1488, Madison 4, Wis. * Box 1772, New Haven 2, Conn. 
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Announcing the most comprehensive 
reference work of its kind 
—a “must” for every collection 


THE McGRAW - HILL 
ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
SCIENCE AND TECHNOLOGY 


In this one encyclopedia, scientists, engineers, technicians, 
teachers, students, and others seeking general information on 
scientific and engineering subjects will have the distilled knowl- 
edge of each field presented by its leading authorities, often in 
the actual words of the men and women who made the basic 
discoveries, did the research, devised the experiments, and 
made the studies. Here is unrivalled coverage and concise fac- 
tual data in every field and branch of science and technology 
from Acoustics to Zoology. 


An annual Yearbook of Science and Technology will keep the 
encyclopedia up to date and the owner informed of every current 
development. 


15 volumes including index 

9300 pages, 7’ x 10 inches in size 

2015 contributors, including five Nobel Prize winners 
7200 articles, alphabetically arranged 

over 6,000,000 words 

10,200 illustrations in black and white, and color 
comprehensive cross-reference 

extensive bibliographies 

a complete index, containing 100,000 entries 

an annual Yearbook of Science and Technology 


BaF Ready in October. Special pre-publication price until November 
15th: $159.00 for the 15-volume set. After that date: $175.00 per set. 


For further information, please write the McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Encyclopedia Department, 330 West 42nd St., New York 36, New York. 
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FOR FALL 1960 


WALTER SULLIVAN 
ASSAULT ON THE UNKNOWN 


The only complete, authentic account of what 
has been called “‘the single most significant peace- 
ful activity of mankind since the Renaissance and 
the Copernican Revolution”: the International 
Geophysical Year. Oct., $5.95 


SAUL K. PADOVER 
THE GENIUS OF AMERICA 


A magnificent picture of the men who have 
shaped the American mind — from George Wash- 
ington to Franklin Delano Roosevelt. 

. Sept., $6.95 


ELIZABETH SPENCER 
THE LIGHT IN THE PIAZZA 


A beautiful novel about a bewildered American 
mother and daughter in Italy. “Written with 
subtlety and charm.’’—MARK SCHORER. 

Aug., $3.00 


From McGraw-Hill 


ROBERT ST. JOHN 
THE BOSS 


The Story of Gamal Abdel Nasser. Packed with 
exciting material never before in print, this full- 
scale biography probes the character of the man 
who, more than any other, holds the key to the 
future of the tinderbox Middle East. Oct., $5.00 


JOE MARTIN 
MY FIRST FIFTY YEARS 
IN POLITICS 


As Told to Robert J. Donovan. This colorful 
autobiography offers an inside view of the polit- 
ical fights, the conventions and the real temper 
of Washington. Oct., $4.50 


JESSE STUART 

GOD’SsS ODDLING 

The Story of Mitch Stuart, My Father. A son’s 

proud recollection of his father, filled with all 

the earthiness and humor of his popular novels. 
Nov., $4.95 


From Whittlesey House 


THE KID 


Written and illustrated in three colors by W. T. 
Cummunes. The author of The Girl in the White 
Hat has painted a magical spell with words and 
pictures in this story of a lonely boy, his banjo 
and the journey that brings him to a wonderful 
golden horse. Ages 5-9. Sept., $2.25 * 


BEAR TROUBLE 


By Liz1an Moore. Illustrated in two colors by 
Kurt Werth. A “Read-It-Yourself Book.”” Boys 
and girls will delight in finding out how Youngest 
Chipmunk and Smallest Squirrel outwit a sleep- 
ing bear. By the author of Tony the Pony. Ages 
5-9 August. $2.25 


EXPLORING THE RIVER 


By Joun and Jane Greverus Perry. Black-and- 
white drawings by STEPHEN KraFrT. The exciting, 
endless possibilities exploring the river, any river 

the watershed and how it is a community of 
living things, the changing course and shape of 
the river, erosion, dams, etc. Teen-ages. 


Sept., $3.00 


ANGELIQUE 


By Janice. Illustrated in three colors by RocER 
Duvorsin. The story of the happiest duck in 
Paris, Angelique, and how a black poodle changes 
her life. Ages 4-8. August, $2.25 * 


ANIMAL CLOCKS 


AND COMPASSES 


By Manrcaret O. Hype. Illustrated by P. A. 
Hutcuison. How does a bird know when to 
migrate? How does a salmon find its way from 
the ocean to its fresh water birthplace hundreds 
of miles away to hatch its young? Margaret Hyde 
explains these fascinating “‘built-in” animal senses 
in her latest book. Teen-ages. Sept., $3.00 


HOW MUCH AND 
HOW MANY 


By JEANNE Benoick. New up-dated edition of an 
outstanding book. The story of weights and 
measures, from a grain to a barge, a micron to a 
light year. Now includes the very latest meas- 
urements used in rocketry, atomic science and 
space exploration. Teen-ages. $2.95 


* Special Library Edition available » Prices subject to change * We look forward to your visit 
to Booths 91 and 92 * McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N. Y. 
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DELUXE STUDY CARREL 


has style... its convertible, too/ 


One design for all applications. 


Here is the most beautifully proportioned Carrel ever made. Tapered 
stainless steel legs, gracefully angled, support the desk at just the right 
height for writing ease. Desk top size ideal for study. 

If space is at a premium, this convertible unit is the answer. The tapered 
legs can be removed easily, and the desk top with bookcase inserted into 
a standard section of Deluxe Library Shelving. 

You can see how readily it can be folded down to clear an aisle, or 
otherwise conserve space when not in use. 

Bookcase at rear of desk has intermediate shelf which may be adjusted 
to suit storage needs on one inch increments. A built-in fluorescent light 
is also available as optional equipment. 

Deluxe Carrels are built to last under heavy use—and retain their colorful 
good looks! Standard color choices are canyon coral, grey, sandalwood 
and mist green. Or if you have a special color scheme, we’ll match it. 
Almost unlimited color choice is yours at slight additional cost. 

All corners and edges of Deluxe Study Carrels are completely rounded 
to prevent injury or damage. Parts are finished with exclusive Deluxe 
Chem-A-Cote®, phosphate undercoating, and baked enamel. 


Other Deluxe Library Products ® PERIODICAL SHELF © MULTI-TIER 
® SHELVING © NEWSPAPER RACK ¢ BULLETIN DOOR’ @¢ GRILLE DOOR 


t_, METAL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
° . 
[2 [LT OTSE IE] wakeen + rennsyivania 
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sr ea [= GARRARD Press BOOKS 


NN G for Ages 7-11 


OTST TMm Easy to Read 


onmuaai Inviting Format 


ie Fascinating Fact 
Educationally Sound 


JUNIOR SCIENCE BOOKS DISCOVERY BOOKS 


edited by edited by 
Nancy Larrick, Ed. D. Mary Austin, Ed. D. 


Junior Science Book of Beavers Clara Barton: Soldier of Mercy 
Junior Sci — Daniel Boone: Taming the Wilds 
ee Se Se Lafayette: French-American 

Electricity Hero 
Junior Science Book of Flying — Lincoln: For the 

' , eople 
Juntos science peck oF Stave Theodore Roosevelt: Man of 
Junior Science Book of Trees Action 

list $2.25 each list $2.25 each 


All books in both sets are side sewed and reinforced in cloth. 
Order today and write for our free descriptive catalog. 


THE GARRARD PRESS, Publishers, Champaign, Illinois 
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Gone to ALA 
Stop in and 
see us at 
Booth 78 
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LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY « BOSTON 
Including. Atlantic Monthly Press 





From spinning tops 
to the solar system 


elementary science coverage 
is complete in today’s BJ Qo 


Science for elementary school children? You’ll find more of it 
in Britannica Junior than in any other junior 
encyclopaedia. And to lead children through this array of 
science subjects, Britannica Junior always begins by 
relating the unknown to the known. For example, the 
gyroscope article builds from spinning tops to the 
spinning of the earth on its axis. 

Then, looking up ‘“‘earth”’ in 3J’s unique Ready 
Reference Index Volume, a child is directed to the main 
article, to the solar system and to 25 other related 
articles with pictures, maps, charts and diagrams. 

It is this broad science coverage— meaningfully inter- 
related—that makes BJ ever more useful in today’s 
stepped-up science teaching programs. 


Write for the new free teaching aid, ‘Experiments in Atomic Energy.” 
Address: John R. Rowe, Room 412-MC, Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
425 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 11, Illinois. 


today’s 


BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR 


DESIGNED ESPECIALLY FOR UNASSISTED USE 
BY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL CHILDREN 
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tt, VIKING BOOKS 
‘es with ALA HONORS 


“NOTABLE BOOKS OF 1959” 


Image of America 

by R. L. BRUCKBERGER 

“He is one of the few Europeans since Tocqueville who has grasped the 
reasons why American democracy is different and has been able to transcend 


the socialist arguments that still roil so much of Europe.” —Life Magazine 
$4.50 


Wildlife in Americ: 
by PETER MATTHIESSEN 

This handsome book...should be the number one source volume for every- 
one who embraces the philosophy of conservation—for every ethical person 
who thinks about the future.’,-—ROGER TORY PETERSON, N.Y. Herald Tribune 
With 100 drawings by Bob Hines, 16 pages of photographs, and 8 color 
plates. Introduction by Richard Pough $10.00 


“INTERESTING ADULT BOOKS 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 1959” 


The Flowers of Hiroshima 
by EDITA MORRIS 


This deeply moving novel of modern Japan “takes you into the heart of a 
Japanese woman as no other book I've ever read has done. Edita Morris feels 
passionately, and has the rare gift of being able to express her feeling 
through living, breathing characters.’,-—LEWIS GANNETT $3.50 


“NOTABLE CHILDREN’S BOOKS OF 1959” 
Nine Days to Christmas 


by MARIE HALL ETS and AURORA LABASTIDA 
Illustrated by Marie Hall Ets Caldecott Medal Winner, 1960 $3.25 


Norman the Doorman 


Written and illustrated by DON FREEMAN $3.00 


The Cheerful Heart 


by ELIZABETH JANET GRAY Illustrated by Kazue Mizumura $3.00 


THE VIKING PRESS 625 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
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by Everett T. Moore 


Last month we announced that the /ntellectual 
Freedom Newsletter was to resume publica- 
tion. The intense interest in the Newsletter 
which was revealed by the announcement of 
its discontinuance convinced us that the Bulle- 
tin should publish a regular department in 
this area. Even though, happily, the Newsletter 
has been revived we believe information about 
the never-ending battle for the freedom to read 
will interest the broader range of readers 
reached through the Bulletin. Everett — T. 
Moore, who has so generously consented to edit 
the Newsletter, will also edit this department. 

Grace T. STEVENSON 

Acting Executive Director 


VEXATION ON THE RIGHT 
Ever since the American Library Association 
adopted the Library Bill of Rights in 1948, and 
particularly since it reaffirmed its stand on cen- 
sorship through the statement on the Freedom to 
Read in 1953, there have been critics who have 
said that these are essentially pro- 
nouncements and that what the librarians have 
in mind is apparently freedom to read principally 
those books and periodicals that favor their own 
political and social views. To be specific, several 
periodicals of conservative persuasion have felt 
that many librarians have welcomed the more 
liberal periodicals and newspapers to their col- 
lections but have gone out of their way to exclude 


political 


more conservative ones. 

A while back, the National Review expressed 
editorial unhappiness over the presumed fact 
that students at the University of Illinois Library 
were not able to see that periodical. The editor. 
William F. Buckley, Jr., wrote in the October 25, 
1958, issue of his concern over the resistance of 
some libraries to that magazine, even when sub- 
scriptions are received as gifts. “Sometimes the 
reasons are plausible,” he wrote. “The land is 
flecked with sleepy little towns whose librarians 
would deem it a breach of faith to expose their 
patrons to journals that talk of sundering uni- 
verses.” At other felt, the 
seemed implausible, “in fact, downright hypo- 
critical and reveal a wish to censor the maga- 


times, he reasons 


zine’s point of view.” 

That National Review is not indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide to Periodical Literature was 
sometimes advanced by librarians as a reason 
for not subscribing, Mr. Buckley said, but al- 
though RG revises its list of periodicals only 
about every seven years, he said there are some 
who feel librarians should be ahead of RG. He 
was reminded of those who said “it was perfectly 
all right for John Jones to join such and such an 
organization, because it was not yet on the At- 
torney General’s list of Communist-dominated 
organizations.” 

Naming names, Mr. Buckley said that the li- 
brarian at the University of Illinois was one of 
those who don’t bother to make excuses, but “ex- 
ercise their duty to liberal education by rejecting 
National Review—out of hand... .” 

Robert B. Downs, dean of library administra- 
tion at Illinois, thereupon pointed out to Mr. 
Buckley that National Review was right there on 
the open shelves of the Main Reading Room of 
his library, and had been for some years. He 
asked for an apology, and received it through a 
retraction in the magazine’s November 22 issue. 
“We acted in good faith,” the magazine said, “on 
the advice of a student, who wrote in to complain 
last spring of the unavailability of the magazine 
on campus. We had dealt with him before and 
always he was reliable. Still, we might have 
checked our subscription list.” 

The fact that National Review and some other 
conservative periodicals are not indexed in the 
Readers’ Guide has vexed several critic George 
Sokolsky, writing last December in his syndi- 
cated newspaper column, asked, “Are they 
omitted because of their circulation or because 
of their content? Why is it that those that are 
omitted are conservative?” Decisions as to what 
periodicals are to be indexed, he was told, “were 
always made by a group of librarians, and their 
next time for decision was always coming up and 
always postponed. And since the librarians were 
familiar only with magazines that were already 
being indexed—well you can see what happens.” 
Not a flattering picture of the American librar- 
ian making a decision. 

By now, Mr. Sokolsky probably knows that 
the Reference Services Division’s Committee on 
Wilson Indexes is engaged this year in a com- 
plete review of the list of periodicals indexed in 
the Readers’ Guide. Librarians are being polled 
systematically for their preferences, and, as a 


review of previous votes on studies of this and 
other Wilson indexes will indicate, the resulting 
list will not be limited to those periodicals al- 
ready indexed. 


433 





Marion Boyd 
Havighurst 


has a way with 
history and romance 


The New York Herald Tribune 


noted in its review of 


Strange Island 


“The Burr conspiracy will never be just 
a fact in the American history texts to 
girls over twelve after they read Strange 
Island . . . This is a fine book to offer 
girls who like light romances. It has that 
and much more as it gives real insight 
into an interesting and important chapter 
of our history.” 


And Virginia Kirkus points 
a parallel in her review of 
Mrs. Havighurst’s newest novel 


The Sycamore 
Tree 


“Anne Rogers, like many other South- 
erners at the time of the Civil War, was 
caught personally in the tension of op- 
posing sides .. . Marion Havighurst tells 
her story with grace and feeling and 
makes her readers sharply aware of the 
vital issues of the War Between the 
States.” 
Strange Island, $2.75 
The Sycamore Tree, $3.00 


See these and other fine books from 


THE WORLD PUBLISHING COMPANY 
at Booth 57, Queen Elizabeth Hotel 


Not daunted by its unhappy exchange with the 
librarian at Illinois, the National Review has 
complained about a slight to another conservative 
journal. In the January 16, 1960, issue, Russell 
Kirk has written that a student at the University 
of Wyoming’s summer session in 1959 had re- 
ported that Modern Age, a Conservative Review, 
of which Kirk was then editor, was at first be- 
lieved missing altogether from the Wyoming li- 
brary, but had later been discovered in a sepa- 
rate collection of publications labeled “Propa- 
ganda.” On the regular periodical shelves, how- 
ever, he had observed such publications as 
USSR and Soviet Union. Kirk considered this a 
form of censorship. The university’s director of 
libraries said that the periodical had been placed 
with other publications espousing particular view- 
points during a trial period to see if there was 
demand for it. It had come as a gift to the uni- 
versity. 

Mr. Kirk had not discussed the matter with 
the library at Wyoming before publishing his 
column. If he had, he would have learned that 
in the meantime a paid subscription to Modern 
4ge had been entered by the university library. 
The file in which the magazine had previously 
rested had been renamed 
file. 

It is apparent that these spokesmen for the 
conservative journals are convinced that librari- 
ans are shunning them. Sometimes they are a 
little careless with their facts, when they see a 
chance to show that librarians are interpreting 
the principles of the freedom to read to suit 
their own biases. It will behoove librarians not 
to be careless in handling any serious publication 
that comes their way. 

Critics from right or left have every right to 
watch librarians to see how this or that periodical 
is sought after or received and how it is treated 
in their libraries; and also to see how the li- 
brarians vote for inclusion or exclusion of periodi- 
cals in the all-important indexes. eee 


the “Miscellaneous” 


LARGE-TYPE BOOKS 

The New Orleans Public Library is looking for 
recent lists of large-type books compiled by other 
libraries. Please send copies to the library at 
1031 St. Charles Avenue, New Orleans 40, and a 
second copy to the Adult Services Division at 
ALA headquarters, where they will be used to 
answer other queries of the same kind. 


ALA Bulletin June 1960 





SCHOOLS... 
LIBRARIES... 
UNIVERSITIES... 


OFF LIST PRICE ON ALL 


COLUMBIA RECORDS 


SPENCER PAYS THE POSTAGE, OF COURSE! 


Spencer Dress, inc. 
School 


and 179 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, ILL. 
Library 
earls National School and Library Distributor 

Columbia Records 


Chicago 1, 1" Publishers of The American Peoples Encyclopedia... 
The Children's Hour... Our Wonderful World 


WRITE FOR SPENCER-COLUMBIA RECORD CATALOG 
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IMPORTANT LIBRARY BOOKS 
BY OUTSTANDING AUTHORS 


50 YEARS 
AT 
RINGSIDE 


Nat Fleischer 


Phe colorful and entertaining behind-the-scenes 
story of boxing’s spectacular heroes and head 
lines—vividly recalled by an elder statesman of 
the ring. “The chances are that Fleischer has 
seen more fights and known more fighters than 
anyone else. He is boxing’s leading historian and 
authority and there isn’t much that he has 
New York 


missed in his fifty years at ringside.” 


Times. Illustrated 


$4.95 


DAYS AND 
CUSTOMS 
OF ALL FAITHS 


Rev. Howard V. Harper, D.D. 


A complete reference book on our religious her 
itage—highly praised by eminent members of all 
denominations. Describes the fascinating origins 
of the many and varied rituals, holidays and tra 
ditions observed by Western religions, The au 
thor, a distinguished clergyman, provides readers 
of all faiths with an inspiring family book of re- 
ligious knowledge—and a rich, rewarding under- 
standing of their own beliefs. Ideal for all li- 
braries. 


$4.95 
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3 Selected Titles That Steadily 


Enjoy Active Demand 


MEN 
OF 
ANTARCTICA 


Gerald Bowman 


Portraits in courage of world-famed Antarctic explor- 
ers—Byrd, Scott, Fuchs, Hillary, Amundsen, Shackleton 
—who pitted their strength and wits against the bliz 
zard-swept wastelands of a lonely continent. The re 
vealing stories of these great scientific adventurers are 
told by an outstanding Fleet Street journalist who 
actually sailed with survivors of early Antarctic ex 
peditions. A library must for readers of all ages 
Illustrated with many on-the spot photographs. 


FLEET PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


Please ship us the following books in the quantities 
indicated below: It is understood that we will be in- 


voiced at your standard library discount. 


MEN OF ANTARCTICA 
DAYS AND CUSTOMS OF ALL FAITHS ... 
50 YEARS AT RINGSIDE 


. .copies ($3.95) 
.copies ($4.95) 
copies ($4.95) 


Name 
Library 
Address 


City 


June 1960 





See you 


in Montreal! 


At this year’s big, exciting ALA exhibit you ll see 
the entire publishing program of the American 
Library Association ... past... present . . . future 
.. . Recently published ALA books important to 
all libraries . . . the whole range of ALA publica- 
uons, for every library, and every library problem 

. a preview of ALA’s publishing projects for the 


remainder of 1960... . 


NEWLY PUBLISHED ¢ Guide to Art Reference Books © Costs 
of Public Library Service in 1959 © A Basic Book Collection for 
Elementary Grades, 7th ed. © A Basic Book Collection for Junior 
High Schools, 3rd ed. © Standards for School Library Programs 
and Discussion Guide © Young Adult Services in the Public 
Library @ The First Freedom: Liberty and Justice in the World 
of Books and Reading © Guide to Reference Books, Supple- 
ment 1956-58 ¢ Let's Read Together: Books for Family Enjoy- 
ment @ Studying the Community: A Basis for Planning Library 
Adult Education Services 


Booths 20 and 21 


Queen Elizabeth Hotel 
american library association / chicago 11 ae ae 
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Oors! 


You aren’t supposed to see this new line of 
furniture until the convention ...I’m de- 
livering it to the Library Bureau booths 
(605-608) today! 


LIBRARY BUREAU 
Remington. Fland. 
DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


315 PARK AVENUE SOUTH, NEW YORK 10, N. Y. 
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HIGHLY RECOMMENDED 


P ar / BOOKS FOR YOUR 


ASTRONOMY 


INTRODUCTION TO ASTRONOMY 
by Cecilia Payne-Gaposchkin* “Gives em- 
phasis to stars and stellar systems, as well 
as to the solar system.”—AAAS Science 
Booklist. Listed in Purchase Guide, pre- 
pared by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

508 pp., 6” x 9”, illus., 1954, $9.25 


Bloloéy 

ANIMAL LIFE 

by Lorus J. Milne and Margery Milne * 

“A revision and enlargement of the zoology 

section of a previous work by these au- 

thors. As before, the numerous photo- 

graphs and illustrations combine with a 

concise and accurate text to produce an 

excellent work.”*—-AAAS Science Booklist 
367 pp., 7”x9%”, illus., 1959, $6.95 


THE BIOTIC WORLD AND MAN, 
2nd Edition 
by Lorus J. Milne and Margery Milne + 
“A survey of college biology, with excel- 
lent illustrations, which suggests the unity 
which all living things share.”**—AAAS 
Science Booklist 

530 pp,, 7” x 9%”, illus., 1958, $8.75 


PLANT LIFE 
by Lorus J. Milne and Margery Milne * 
“This book emphasizes botany as an ad- 
vancing, dynamic science, recognizing that 
many of its frontiers lie within the realms 
of physics, chemistry and genetics.”—cat- 
alog for the AAAS Travelling High School 
Science Library. Also listed in AAAS Sci- 
ence Booklist and Purchase Guide, pre- 
pared by the Council of Chief State 
School Officers. 

283 pp., 10” x 7%”, illus., 1959, $6.95 


GEOGRAPHY 
PRENTICE-HALL WORLD ATLAS 
edited by Joseph E. Williams * “‘A mas- 
terpiece of expert typography and the 
printer’s art...must be examined to be 
appreciated.”’ — William Buesemaster, 
Senior Cartographer, American Geo- 
graphical Society. ‘““A handsome addition 
to a small general map collection.” — 
Wilson Library Bulletin 

132 pp., 84s” x 12%”, 1958, $7.95 


These and other 


H books 


ding P- 
outstanding aie 97-98 


can be seen at Bo 


LIBRARY'S SCIENCE COLLECTION 


MATHEMATICS 


CALCULUS, 3rd Edition 
by George E. F. Sherwood and Angus E. 
Taylor * ‘A well-planned and comprehen- 
sive calculus textbook; examples show 
clearly many applications of the calculus, 
as well as the purely mathematical ap- 
proach.”*—AAAS Science Booklist 

579 pp., 6” x 9”, 1954, $11.35 


INTRODUCTION TO FINITE 


MATHEMATICS 
by John G. Kemeny, J. Laurie Snell, and 
Gerald L. Thompson + “A Mathematics 
text that includes applications to the bio- 
logical and social sciences and provides a 
point of view of the uses of mathematics 
different from many others.”——AAAS Sci- 
ence Booklist. Also listed in Purchase 
Guide, prepared by the Council of Chief 
State School Officers. 

372 pp., 5%” x 8%”, 1957, $8.65 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE 


BASIC ELECTRICITY 

by Abraham Marcus * “... gives concise, 
lucid explanations of the fundamentals of 
electricity. Practical applications are dis- 
cussed in a separate section and elec- 
tronics is covered in a 70-page section.” 
—ALA Booklist. Also listed in Wilson's 
Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries. 493 pp.,6” x 9”, illus., 1958, $7.15 


MATTER, EARTH AND SKY 

by George Gamow * “This is a most en- 
grossing survey of the physical sciences for 
all who would understand man’s place in 
the universe.”* — catalog for the AAAS 
Travelling High School Science Library. 
“Excellent . . . recommended.”—Library 
Journal. 593 pp., 6” x 9”, illus., 1958, $9.25 


SPACE SCIENCE 
A GUIDED TOUR THROUGH 


SPACE AND TIME 

by Eva Fenyo * “A skillful and brilliant 
survey of the physics of space and motion. 
Recommended for all libraries.”—Library 
Journal. 181 pp., 6” x 9”, illus., 1959, $3.50 


P. entice-Flaui, Inc. 


Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey 
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A* 


A stimulating and authoritative 
new atlas for young readers 
THE GOLDEN 


PICTURE ATLAS 
OF THE WORLD 


in Goldencraft Library Binding 


AGNIFICENTLY illustrated in full color on every page, the 6-volume GOLDEN 
M PicTURE ATLAS OF THE WoRLD is an encyclopedic treasury of up-to-date infor- 
mation about the lands and people of the earth. More than 1,000 color photographs 
nner, and maps, documented with captions and commentary, 
provide a wealth of knowledge about each continent. 
Prag It was prepared under the supervision of Dr. Philip 
5 Bacon, Associate Professor of Geography, Teachers 

n College, Columbia University. 

I: K re 1 4 aTTT, Young readers will see how men live in every part 
= . A of the world, how they use the land for farming, how 
Y . the land supports industry, why and how cities arise. 
i ASIA Pim sna : They can pore over physical and political maps; sec- 
H . * 4 tional maps, maps of air routes, railways and highways, 

population maps. 

Because it is colorful, attractive and easy to use, THE 
/ GOLDEN PicTuRE ATLAS OF THE WoRrLD will appeal 

tremendously to young people, and make “looking it 
up” fun. 
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: SOUTH oe eg Tes VOLUME 1: North America 
iM ay A Dake A oe ; re ae VOLUME tt: South America 
Re) ane i VOLUME 111: Europe 
| AON sab ody i oe VOLUME IV: Asia 
} VOLUME Vv: Africa 


VOLUME Vi: Australia, 
Oceania and the Polar 


me allel 


Lands 
For grades 3 to 6. 
Fully indexed. Ready in 
June. List price $20.00 
Net price $14.95 


WL 


Visit us at Booths 85 to 88 at the A.L.A. Convention to see 
the Golden Picture Atlas plus many other wonderful new Golden Books 


GOLDEN PRESS, INC., Educational Division, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 
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by Germaine Krettek 


HEARINGS HELD ON LIBRARY SERVICES 
ACT EXTENSION 


On March 29 and April 5-6 hearings were held 
by the Special Education Subcommittee of the 
Labor on 
Act for 
House 


House Committee on Education’ and 
the bills to extend the Library Services 
after July 1, 1961. Fifty-two 


bills to amend the present Act have been intro- 


five years 


duced. A number of these Congressmen appeared 
before the subcommittee to urge favorable action 
on the legislation and many others who were 
unable to attend the hearings filed statements 
for the record. 

President Benjamin E. Powell was ALA’s first 
Also testifying were Margaret Klausner, 
Library Service, Stockton and San 
Joaquin County Public Library; Edmon Low, 
Oklahoma State University; Edith 
Foster, director, West Georgia Regional Library, 


witness. 


director of 


librarian, 


Important 
Reference 
Tool 


Carrollton; Roger McDonough, New Jersey Divi- 
State Archives, and History; 
Chester Ostrander, Board of Trustees, Southern 
Adirondack (New York) Library System; P. D. 
Brown, Plata, Maryland; 
Mrs. Bernice Youngblood, chairman, Executive 
Board, Alabama Public Library Mrs. 


Ruth Gagliardo of Lawrence, Kansas, and rep- 


sion of Library, 


library trustee of La 


Service; 


resentatives of the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers, the National Farmers Union, and 
the Cooperative League. 

Statements of support were filed by the Ameri- 
can Association of University Women, the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor—Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, the Childhood 
Education International, the American Country 
Life Association, the Department of Rural Edu- 
cation of NEA, the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the National Education 
tion, and a number of state library associations. 

A key 
Education, Lawrence Derthick, who was unable 
to appear until the final day of the hearings. His 
statement 


Association for 


Associa- 


witness was the U.S. Commissioner of 


was of vital concern since it repre- 
sented the position of the Administration on the 
proposed legislation. In introducing Dr. Derthick, 
the subcommittee chairman, Rep. Carl Elliott. 
said that he hoped the Commissioner was bring- 


ing good tidings. To everyone’s delight, the posi- 


WORLD LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


of Scientific, Technological 


and Commercial Organizations 


Second edition 1960 


An alphabetical list of over 2500 organizations 
throughout the world, with their addresses. 
Foreign abbreviations have been freely trans- 
lated for the reader’s benefit. 


300 pp. $4.25 


STECHERT-HAENER, Inc. 


Sos oe a3 


FOUNDED IN NEV 


31 EAST 10th STREET, NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 
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tion expressed was indeed satisfactory. Com- 
missioner Derthick said: 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 
Office of Education, is pleased to recommend exten- 
sion of the Act for an additional five years, with cer- 
tain amendments which I shall discuss briefly at a 
later point in this statement. It would be highly de- 
sirable that the Act be extended during this session 
of the Congress in order to avoid any uncertainty on 
the part of the states and localities about the con- 
tinued availability of federal funds with which to 
plan and carry out programs of improved library 
services. 


The subcommittee will now consider the vari- 
ous bills and make its recommendation to the 
full Education and Labor Committee. If the bill 
is favorably reported by the House Committee on 
Education and Labor, it will then go to the Rules 
Committee which establishes the procedure for 
floor action in the House. It is hoped that the 
House committees will act promptly and that 
Senate action will also begin soon since the 
session has now passed the halfway mark if the 
Congress is to adjourn as expected prior to the 
national political conventions. 

The outlook for the enactment of the amend- 
ment is favorable but all Congressmen need en- 
couragement to lend active support to the pas- 
sage of the bill. 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE LIBRARY 
SERVICES ACT 

For the first time since the Library Services 
Act was passed in 1956 the House voted an ap- 
propriation of $7,500,000 for the Library Serv- 
ices Act for fiscal 1961. This is the maximum 
amount authorized in the Act and is $200,000 
above the $7,300,000 requested’ in President 
Eisenhower's budget. The additional amount was 
recommended by the Appropriations Committee 
on assurance by a number of Congressmen from 
Indiana that the state of Indiana will participate 
in the program next year. 

During the course of floor action in the House, 
a point of order was made which eliminated 
technical language relating to unobligated bal- 
ances for 1960. It is anticipated that language 
which will accomplish the same results will be 
restored by the Senate Appropriations Subcom- 
mittee, which is now considering the House- 
passed bill, H.R.11390. 

For fiscal 1960 the second supplemental ap- 
propriations bill has been signed by the Presi- 
dent (P.L.86-424). This assures an additional 
amount of $131,000 for grants for library serv- 
ices which are needed to make full payments to 
all the states in fiscal 1960 based on requests 
received. 


A New Amtmann Catalogue: 


CANADA 


RELATIONS 


BERNARD AMTMANN, INC. MONTREAL 
We specialize in 
rare and out-of-print 
CANADIANA 
ARCTICA—ANTARCTICA 


Please see us 
at our Booth No. 933 
in the Ballroom of 
the Mount Royal Hotel 


Inspect our collections 
at our premises 
facing McGill 


University Campus 


BERNARD AMTMANN, INC. 
750 Sherbrooke St. West 


MONTREAL 
Tel. AVenue 8-1627 





INCREASES IN POSTAL RATES 


Bills to readjust postal rates have been intro- 
duced by Rep. Tom Murray (D.,Tenn.), chair- 
man of the House Post Office and Civil Service 
(H.R.11140), and in the Senate by 
Everett Dirksen (R.,IIL.; 


President Eisen- 


Committee 
the Minority Leader, 
8.3192), at the 
hower. 

The Post Office Department has issued a sum- 


request of 


mary of the proposed increases which librarians 
of the larger libraries will want to consult. The 
bills provide for an increase on first-class letter 
from 4 to 
sponding one-cent increases in air mail and air 


mail 5 cents per ounce, and corre- 
postal cards. There are increases in all other 
classes and most types of mail; indeed, the one- 
cent increase runs like a refrain through the 
entire summary. 

The preferential “book rate” for books and 
other fourth-class matter entitled thereto will be 
increased from 9 cents for the first pound and 
5 cents for each additional pound to 10 cents 
for the first pound and 6 cents for each addi- 
tional pound. (This is about a 15 per cent in- 
crease in the Educational and Cultural Materials 
Rate.) 

The rates for library books and other library 
materials when mailed by authorized organiza- 
tions will be increased from 4 cents for the first 


pound and 1 cent for each additional pound to 
5 cents for the first pound and 3 cents for each 
additional pound—50 per centum of the rate for 
books and other related materials. (This rise in 
the Library Materials Rate is almost a 50 per 
cent increase. ) 


Effective dates 

The bill proposes that the rate revisions will be- 
come effective on July 1, 1960, with the excep- 
tion of those increases relating to bulk third- 
class mail, effective January 1, 1961. 

Hearings will probably be held early in May 
but it does not seem likely the bills will be en- 
acted in this Congress. Letters protesting the 
proposed increase which will seriously affect li- 
brary budgets should be sent to Rep. Tom Mur- 
ray, chairman of the House Post Office Commit- 
tee and to Senator Olin Johnston, chairman of 
the Senate Post Office Committee. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY 

Bills identical to the amended version of S.155 
which passed the Senate last fall have recently 
been introduced in the House by Rep. A.S.J. 
Carnahan (D.,Mo.), H.R.11394; by Rep. Frank 
Smith (D.,Miss.), H.R.11579; and Rep. J. Floyd 
Breeding (D.,Kan.), H.R.11645. These bills 
would give the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare authority to amend existing 


Welcome addition to any library! 


SHOWCARD 
MACHINE 


The Showcard Machine makes short 
work of all signing needs—prints 
bulletins, posters, shelf markers, no- 
tices of all kinds. Produces handsome 
type-set work, yet anyone can op- 
erate it. Complete flexibility of lay- 
out, colors, type faces. Rugged fool- 
proof construction is guaranteed a 
full five years. Sizes for all needs. 


If you're now using hand-lettered 
signs the Showcard Machine will 
save its own moderate cost quickly, 
and let you do so much more in the 
bargain. 


Learn why so many libraries are 
using Showcard Machines; write for 
literature without obligation. 


320 West Ohio St., Chicago 10, Illinois 


Display Room: Chicago Merchandise Mart, Suite 928C 
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regulations to permit tax-supported or publicly 
owned and operated libraries to qualify for sur- 
plus personal property now available to other 
types of educational institutions under the Fed- 
eral Property and Administrative Services Act. 

ALA has filed a statement urging favorable 
action on these bills with the chairman of the 
House Donable Property Subcommittee, Rep. 
John McCormack (D.,Mass.). It is hoped the 
committee will act soon so that the House can 
vote on the bills before adjournment and the 
end of the 86th Congress. 


JUVENILE DELINQUENCY REPORT 


The joint report of the Children’s Bureau and 
the National Institutes of Health on what is be- 
ing done and should be done in the area of pre- 
vention and control of juvenile delinquency has 
been submitted to the appropriations committees 
of the House and Senate which requested the 
study. This document may be obtained without 
charge by requesting “Report on Juvenile De- 
linquency” from the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee, The Capitol, Washington 25, D.C. 

The House Education and Labor Committee 
has S.694 as amended and 
passed by the Senate or the Special Education 
Subcommittee’s bill, H.R.7335. Both bills are 
intended to assist in the prevention and control 
eee 


not yet acted on 


of juvenile delinquency. 


SEE YOU... 
at Booth 7, 


Montreal 
Good Books for Children by 


Benefic Press 


PUBLISHING DIV NN OF BECKLEY CARDY COMPANY 


1900 N. NARRAGANSETT CHICAGO 39 


TREASURE TROVE... 


lreasure 


Trove Library Binders and Prebinders throughout the United 


States and Canada invite you to see the exhibit of TREASURE TROVE covers 


for the rebinding and prebinding of children’s books at the American Library 


\ssociation Conference, Booth 523, Queen Elizabeth Hotel. 


Ask about free copies of the Newbery and 


Caldecott Award posters printed in full color. 


Box 1413 
Des Moines, lowa 











PLANNING 
TO 
REMODEL? 


asa as 
COLOR SCHEMES 

and EQUIPMENT 

are setting the pace... 


We are considered the “bold new 
company” who dares to work with modern 
designers and modern themes. 


Whether the design thinking has been 
conservative or liberal we have installed 
an important share of recent additions 
and new libraries. 


Are you receiving our “Library Consultant”? 
It has large color photographs of recent 
installations. Back numbers on request. 


= Ss TC —: CORPORATION 


One Catherine Street, Red Bank, New Jersey 
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ENCOURAGE, = 
DEVELOP, and . 
STIMULATE ¢ 


initiative in reading 


Oa 
uM por 


REMEDIAL! 


FRONTIERS OF AMERICA Series 
SCIENCE! SOCIAL STUDIES! 7 exciting, factual books in this 
The TRUE BOOKS Series The | WANT TO BE BOOKS Series rewarding series, each com- 
52 titles in this distinguished 30 titles featuring factual bining high interest levels with 
series to supplement elementary material to help beginning low reading levels. Eighth 
reading programs and readers develop curiosity for graders needing remedial help 
encourage early independent discovering more about the will enjoy them without fear 
reading. Completely grown-up world around them. of failure; advanced 2nd or 3rd 
integrated with the elementary Continuity encourages the graders will delight in applying 
curriculum. read-through habit. new-found reading skills. 
Reading Levels 1-4 Reading Level 1! Reading Level 3 
Interest Levels K-5 Interest Levels K-3 Interest Levels 3-8 
$1.50 net to schools and libraries $1.50 net to schools and libraries $1.88 net to schools and libraries 


Be sure to visit the Childrens Press exhibit in BOOTH 8. Write for free descriptive Catalog. 


——— Childrens Press 


Se Jackson & Racine, Chicago 7, Il 


To supplement elementary Social Studies, 
Science and Reading programs! 


Now there are 102 distinguished Melmont titles to 
give a depth of selection covering broad subject 


areas—designed to appeal to a wide group of ele 


mentary age children. Best for the classroom and 
library because of subject, continuity, attractive 

a illustrations—slanted directly at the interest of the 
child. 


Here is a truly integrated Social Studies 
line designed to encourage children to Look, Read 


and Learn. 
Reading Levels: 1-5 Interest Levels: Kg-10 


Reinforced washable cloth bindings, side sewn. 
Net to schools and libraries: $1.88 each. 


LEARN 10 Subject Areas to stimulate independent reading: 


FARMING, INDUSTRY and SCIENCE CONCEPTS 


TRANSPORTATION TRIPS and ACTIVITIES 
BOOKS THE COMMUNITY NEAR and FAR 
COMMUNITY HELPERS THE LAND and 
LIVING and WORKING CONSERVATION 
TOGETHER PETS and THEIR CARE 
INDIANS OF THE AMERICAS THE WORLD OF LONG AGO 


Send for free illustrated catalog. 
See you at the Convention in BOOTH 8! 


MELMONT PUBLISHERS, INC. 


Fine Children’s Books — For School and Library 
310 S. Racine Ave. ° Chicago 7, Illinois 
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PRESERVE, PROTECT and BEAUTIFY 
CLIPPINGS, PICTURES, PAMPHLETS... 


with 


Gaylond Laminate 


Pressure-sensitive! Easy-to-apply! Gaylord Laminate protects against dust, 
finger marks and moisture. Safeguards pamphlets, paperbacks, maps, pictures 
and clippings with a lasting transparent surface. No tools, paste or special 
equipment needed. Just remove backing sheet and press on Gaylord Laminate 
for a permanent bond and long-life protection. 


Made of clear, transparent 2 pt. Mylar*, 
Gaylord Laminate won’t tear or crack. Tough 
and flexible, it can be applied to any surface. 
You'll find hundreds of uses for this easy-to- 
apply, low-cost, cold-process laminate! Avail- 
able in 20” x 24” sheets, or the economy size 
roll 24” x 50’. 


Write for sample and complete information. 


* DuPont's trademark for its polyester film 


% library Craylord Bros., Inc. 


supplies SYRACUSE, N.Y. STOCKTON, CALIF. 


“the house of prompt, friendly, personal service” 
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the 1960 
COMPTONLS oo occe soc, comprerensive, 


totally up-to-date, outstanding articles on 


HI LINAS 


“China (Old China—Its People and Its 
Geography) 
*China, People’s Republic of 
*China, Republic of 


54 pages with Fact Summaries written from 
original sources. New treatment includes: 
e Geography e History e Industries 


In addition to these three 
articles, there are many ad- 
ditional items of information 
and pictures relating to China 
in Compton’s—all easily lo- 
cated through the unique 
COMPTON FACT-INDEX. 


* Written by 
Dr. K.C. Wu Sime 


nntnsiniihnann tein dl 


Formerly Mayor of Chungking, Hankow and Shanghai 
Foreign Minister of the Nationalist Government 
Governor of Formosa 


Compton's PicrurED ENCYCLOPEDIA 


F, E. COMPTON & COMPANY e 1000 NORTH DEARBORN ST. e CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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You’ll gain more space — 
much more space—with 








COMPO 


BOOK SHELVES 
rm 


This is the heart of the Hamilton Compo System 


Everything accessible; all types of books, records, films, charts, 
periodicals, newspapers, other items. 


Without adding a square inch of floor space, 
Hamilton Compo stacks give you at least 
twice as much storage capacity as ordinary 
shelving. 

When the sliding Compo shelf is pulled out, 
the books are more easily accessible than on 
a straight shelf—and when not in use, it 
slides back into the stack, out of the way. 


Books may be stored on both sides, and on 
the front compartment of the shelf. Moving 


dividers make Compo adaptable to many 
items—which can be filed in vertical or hori- 
zontal position. Books are easier to identify 
and to handle. 

Compo equipment is mechanically strong, 
operates easily and quietly, can be quickly 
installed—without basic structural changes. 
Write now for complete information on 
Compo, including stack, drawer, and con- 
struction details. 


new dimensions in time and 
space efficiency for: the physician, 





Hamilton. 
PROFESSIONAL AND SCIENTIFIC FURNITURE 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company, Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


the dentist, the draftsman, the printer, 
the industrial and school laboratory, 
the library, the home laundry 





The H. W. Wilson Company 


Publishers of Indexes and Reference Books for Libraries 


ALA-CLA Montreal Conference 


June 19-24, 1960 


Booths 601-602 


Queen Elizabeth 





Take Canadian money to Montreal. We cannot stress too much the importance of con- 


verting your United States currency to Canadian before you cross the border. 
Many places will not accept United States money, including small coins. There 
is, as this is written, a discount of 2 to 3% on American money. To this the 
Canadian banks are adding an additional 2% discount on U.S. coins according 

to an old regulation. This is not aimed at the U.S, tourist but at the Cana- 
dian profiteer who has been reaping a handsome profit from the currency 
situation. Let us remember that for years the discount favored U.S. citizens 
and that we have never welcomed Canadian currency in this country, not even 
now, when it would be to our advantage to do so. 


A_special Conference Mass has been arranged for the Joint Conference by L' Association 


Canadienne des Bibliothecaires de Langue Francaise. The Mass will be at 9:30 AM 
Sunday, June 19th, at the Student's Union, University of Montreal, 2332 Maple- 
wood Ave. Breakfast will be served at the Student Union at 10:30, at which 

time a brief talk will be given by Paul Poindron, Conservateur en Chef, Chef 

du Service, Technique de la Direction des Bibliotheques de France. Buses 

will leave the Mansfield entrance of the Queen Elizabeth Hotel at 9:00 AM, 
returning at 11:30 AM. Bus fare: 60 cents round trip. Breakfast: $1.00. 


A_committee to evaluate National Library Week has been appointed by President Powell 
in accordance with the Council action in Washington last June. . The committee 
which is to report at the Cleveland Conference in 1961 is made up of the 
following people: Chairman, Margaret E. Monroe; Lester Asheim; Jerome Cushman; 
John Eastlick; Emerson Greenaway; Sara Jaffarian; William Lansberg; John S. 
Richards; Helen Ridgway, and Mrs. Raymond Young. 


The date for National Library Week 1961 has been set for April 16-22. A glimpse 


of the results of NLW 1960 can be had from the Preliminary Report issued 
from the National Library Week Headquarters. The report is available in 
limited quantity from the National Library Week offices at 24 West 40th St., 
New York, 


Marilla Waite Freeman, formerly of the Cleveland Public Library, has been a member 
of ALA continuously since 1893 and was active in the Association until last 
year when she resigned as Chairman of the Motion Picture Preview Subcommittee. 
Are there librarians who have been members this long, or longer? 


The Carnegie Corporation has made a grant of $45,000 to ALA for a survey of state 


libraries and the establishment of standards for such libraries. Dr. Robert D. 
Leigh, Dean Emeritus, School of Library Service, Columbia University, will 
direct the survey. A study will be made of all state library functions in 

the fifty states. From the factual basis provided by this comprehensive survey 
standards will be formulated for state libraries. 


The Council on Library Resources has authorized grants up to $100,000 for the 
period ending April 30, 1961, for the support of projects submitted by ALA 
in behalf of the Library Technology Project, the projects to be subject to 
review by the Council. 
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One of the vexing problems in ALA organization is the relationship and respective 
responsibility of the Council and the divisions. A report of the Committee on 
Organization on this subject, including recommendations for constitutional 


revision, will be found on page 523 of this issue. The report will be con- 
sidered by Council at the Montreal Conference. 


Alphonse F. Trezza, Executive Secretary of the Catholic Library Association, has 
been appointed Executive Secretary of the Library Administration Division 
and Associate Executive Director of ALA. Mr. Trezza will assume his duties 
in September. Ronald Glens, General Librarian, University of Idaho, has been 
appointed Executive Secretary of the Reference Services Division. Mr. Glens 
will join the staff on June 16th. Charles Carner has been appointed Public 
Relations Officer for ALA and will join the staff on July 15th. Mr. Carner 
is presently Assistant Manager of Public Relations at WGN, Inc., and is 


responsible for publicity and press relations for the Chicago Tribune radio 
and television stations. 


ites — HAeranson 


(Mrs.) Grace T. Stevenson 


Acting Executive Director 
May 17, 1960 


ALA Conference: Montreal, June 19-24, 1960. Midwinter Meetings: 
Chicago, Jan. 30—Feb. 4, 1961; Jan. 23-28, 1962. 





“We probably use 
more than our other 


COLLIER’S HARVARD CLASSICS 
A complete library of the great writings of all ages 


Here in 51 compact volumes are the literary, sci- 
entific and philosophical writings that have pro- 
foundly influenced the course of human thinking 
and civilization. Selected by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, 
for 40 years President of Harvard University, and 
an eminent board of scholars. 


The essence of civilization 


The theatre comes to life through the works of 
Euripides, Shakespeare, Sheridan, Schiller and 
many more. History unfolds in the writings of 
Plutarch and Burke. 48 important scientific 


COLLIER’S NEW JUNIOR CLASSICS 


The best in children’s literature 
selected by librarians 


Ten colorful volumes of stories for children of 

all ages. Mythology. Fairy tales. Animal stories 

Sport and adventure. 610 selections by 258 
well-known authors. 
Over 1,000 illustra- 
tions, plus a compre- 
hensive index. Printed 
in large, easy-to-read 
type on quality paper 
Bound in sturdy 
DuPont Fabrikoid 


articles, from the Hippocratic Oath to Pasteur’s 
Germ Theory and Lister's Antiseptic Principle, help 
form the basis of modern scientific thought. These 
are just samples of the 418 masterpieces that 
constitute the HARVARD CLASSICS. 


A great reference work 

Through a unique index of 76,000 subjects, the 
reader has immediate access to any author, subject 
or passage in the entire collection. A lecture 
volume and reading guide also are included 
New printing now available 


rhe current printing of COLLIER’S HARVARD 
CLASSICS is a new modernized format in clear, 
large 11-point Granjon type. A complete set of 
594 professionally researched and printed analyti- 
cal catalog cards is available for use with the 
Harvard Classics. 


COLLIER’S WORLD ATLAS 
AND GAZETTEER 
Newly revised-Ideal for classroom and library 
¢ 490 Pages 
75,000 Gazetteer entries 


Exclusive marginal 
map index 


56 Business-section maps 


ATTRA 9 ATE? 


346 New maps 


Over 1,550,000 copies 
sold to date 


Collier’s is recommended by every educational and library 
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Collier's Encyclopedia 
combined” 


our sets 


Talk to your fellow librarians. 
See if they don’t agree that 
Collier’s is their 
"'most-used”’ encyclopedia 


Today’s only completely new major indexed encyclopedia 


Conceived, written and published since World 
War II. Kept up-to-date through continuous revi- 
sion. Treats with authority and in full scholarly 
detail such vital modern subjects as atomic science, 
jet propulsion, electronics, plastics and antibiotics. 
A basic reference work for every library. 


Written by authorities 


COLLIER’S’ more than 2,000 contributors repre- 
sent the great scholarly minds, the leading author- 
ities of our time. People like Norbert Wiener, 
Margaret Mead, Jacques Barzun. And hundreds 
more. Over 250 leading colleges and universities 
are represented. 

Most readable 

COLLIER’S is the most readable of all major 
encyclopedias. Yet not oversimplified. Lucidly 


written in the best scholarly tradition. Easily 
understood by students and scientists alike. 


A usable Encyclopedia 


Any information is quickly found through an 
index with more than 400,000 entries. The unique 
bibliography lists over 10,000 in-print books for 
further reference. 


agency that evaluates encyclopedias 


The text is supported by more than 10,000 illus- 
trations that appear with the text. Almost 800 are 
in color. Over 200 maps are included; 128 in color. 
All have been prepared by Rand McNally. 


Built for wear 

COLLIER'S ENCYCLOPEDIA is printed in large 
10-point Granjon type on heavy coated stock. 
McCain sewn in nylon thread to open flat. Bound 
in sturdy library buckram with spines especially 
protected for longer life. 


A partial list of contents 


5,841 biographies—a “Who's Who” of the 
world « 70 pages on atomic science « 609 
pages on chemistry and physics « 900 pages 
on literature ¢« PLUS...many modern visual 
aids such as colored transparencies with 
article on “HUMAN ANATOMY.” 


20 volumes more than 16,000,000 words « more 
than 11,000 maps and illustrations « 400,000 
index entries ¢ 10,000 volume bibliography. 


For further information, write 
Educational Division. P F. Collier & Son Corp., 
640 Fifth Avenue, New York 19, N. Y. 
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AT A.L.A.-C.L.A. JOINT CONFERENCE, 
BOOTHS 317, 324, MONTREAL, CANADA, JUNE 17-24. 


uckstaff 


A LEADER IN THE MANUFACTURE OF 
COMPLETE LIBRARY FURNISHINGS 


at as oa ae 
TYPICAL BUCKSTAFF LIBRARY INSTALLATI 


STYLING — Traditional or decorator with 
choice of two exciting leg designs + four beau- 
tiful wood finishes—autumn maple, carmel 
maple, fawn grey, walnut. Working surfaces 
expertly matched in wood grained plastic pat- 
terns for maximum utility. 
CONSTRUCTION — The most extensive use 
of 5-Ply Maple Veneered Panels and plastic 
surfaces. Full-Bentwood chair design for longer 
life. 
WORKMANSHIP — Meticulous appearance 
REMEMBER that reflects personal pride of long-time furni- 
. ALL Buckstaff library furniture ture craftsmen. 


is designed, manufactured and fin- 
ished ty Bacheenll; checshy enuriag INSTALLATIONS — Throughout U.S. and 
you of more closely matched library overseas. 


components in every respect. @ DISTRIBUTION — Nationwide. 
e COST — SENSIBLE! 


for further information, see your nearest distributor, or write 


the Bouckstaff Company Oshkosh, Wis. 
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Write It Down! 


DUTTON Booth 512, Queen Elizabeth 
ALA=CLA Conference 


Montreal 


We anticipate with special pleasure, as always, the opportunity the annual library 
conference gives us to meet old friends and make new ones. We will be delighted 
to have you visit us. Tell us your book needs; leave your request for catalogs, 
information sheets, bookmarks. Get a prevue of some of the Dutton books to come; 
look over some of the new ones you may have missed—adult, young adult and 
juvenile. Here are just a few: 


Lawrence Durrell’s Alexandria Quartet: Dr. Ruth Strang’s 


JUSTINE, BALTHAZAR, MOUNT- ee ee cee — 

hr es ._ TE Authoritative guidance tor librarians, teachers, par- 
OLIVE and the just-published CLEA ents and all who wish to help gifted children and 
young people realize their full potential. $4.50 


“ 


. one of the finest accomplishments of literary 
art in our generation. . .” (N.Y. Herald Tribune) Toni Hughes’ 


FUN WITH SHAPES IN SPACE 
CHILDBIRTH WITHOUT PAIN New and different ideas for art supervisors and stu- 


, dents, arts and crafts directors, hobbyists, anyone 
Dr. Pierre Vellay & others doing displays. 60 diagrams, more than 60 photos of 


s — : the author-artist’s models. 5.95 
First complete English-language explanation of a $ 


revolutionary new approach to pregnancy and child- [Elizabeth Yates’ (Newbery Medal Winner) 


birth, with personal accounts by women who experic- JHE LIGHTED HEART 


cl hieees : in 99 a 3 95 : , . 
enced childbirth without pain. 32 photos. $3.95 Personal story of how Elizabeth Yates McGreal and 


her husband built a rich new life together after he 
Teresa Lightwood’s lost his sight. $4.50 


MY THREE LIVES H. Daniel-Rops’ 
THE CHURCH OF THE APOSTLES 
Remarkable life story of a woman who was first a AND MARTYRS 


Catholic missionary nun, then a nurse in Bangkok, ; . . : 
; xs Third to be published, but first chronologically in 


the author’s monumental History of the Church. Maps, 
adopted Chinese children in India. $3.75 chronological table, name index. $10.00 


married, and is now living with her husband and two 


BOOKS FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG ADULTS 


Always a supremely important and universally anticipated segment of Dutton’s 
seasonal list is the carefully chosen group of books for children and youth—picture- 
book age to high school graduate. Appealing to a wide range of interest, here are 
books that will entertain and reward readers of varying reading abilities. Do stop 
and see them in Booth 512. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO... INC... New York 
Creative Publishers for Over 100 Years 


Canadian Agent: Clarke, Irwin & Company, Ltd., Toronto 
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Li brarians: Would you like to:— 


Send only one order and one check each year for all acquisition 
of serials both foreign and domestic. 


—Receive our usual library discount. 


—Even all of your subscriptions through a common expiration 
date. 


—Eliminate preparing an annual listing of your serial requirements. 


—Receive expert handling of Annuals, Yearbooks, Memberships, 
Transactions and other hard to keep track of continuations. 


—Receive a free Librarian's Guide listing over 3,000 titles with 
volume and index information plus subscription prices. 


—Receive a special billing date for your budget requirements. 
—Reduce the number of issues missed due to late renewals. 

—Realize additional savings by subscribing 2 or 3 years at a time. 
—Have all of your subscriptions handled by a company that has 


been specializing in Library Service for seventy years. 


Ask about our “Till Forbidden’’ IBM-RAMAC Subscription Service 
tailored to fit your special requirements at no extra charge. 


If you want the best in Subscription Service at competitive prices, then 
try— 


F. W. FAXON COMPANY, INC. 


83-91 FRANCIS STREET 
BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS 


Continuous Library Service since 1886 
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The Edge of War 


by James D. Atkinson 


The Soviet Russian theory of warfare and how 
it affects the nations of the free world. 
November 14. $6.00 


Where No Flags Fly 


by Frederick Ayer, Jr. 


An international spy story which leads the 
reader from an MIT laboratory thru American 
Intelligence to the largest Soviet missile base. 

October 3. $4.95 


With Dearest Love To All: 
The Letters and Life of Lady Jebb 
by Mary Reed Bobbitt 
The story of an enchanting woman living in 
an enchanted time —the last moments of a 
gracious age and of the men and women who 
made it what it was. 

September 12. $5.00 


American Might and Soviet 
Myth by Jameson G. Campaigne 


The editor of the Indianapolis Star contends 
that Americans are dupes of International 
fear...that Russia cannot stand against us. 

September 26. $3.95 


Two Dramas — sreak of Noon and The 
Tidings Brought to Mary 

by Paul Claudel ; 

Break of Noon is the first English translation 
ever published of Partage de Midi. 

The Tidings Brought to Mary is a long needed, 
new translation of Claudel’s best known stage 
piece 

Both translated by Wallace Fowlie. 


October 24. $4.50 


An American Epic, Volume Il 


by Herbert Hoover 


America’s most distinguished elder statesman 
tells the story of the U. S. Food Administration 
during World War I. 

September 26. $6.50 


Germany’s Eastern 
Frontiers: The Russian Created 


Problem of the Oder — Neisse Line 
by Zoltan M. Szaz 


The thoroughly documented historical account 
of the German-Polish frontier, one of the 
crucial areas of Europe. 

November 28. $12.50 


Catholic List 
ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


by Leonard von Matt. A new pictorial biog- 
raphy. September 26. $7.00 


PSALMS IN MODERN LIFE 


by Sister Cecilia, O.$.B. Explains the psalms 
as a living expression of God's plan. 
October 17. $3.95 


EXAMEN: Our Life and the Sacraments 

by Father Fages. An examination of con- 

science based on the sacraments. October 17. 
$.75 (Paper) $1.25 (Fabricoid ) 


THE CHRIST CHILD IN FLANDERS 
by Felix Timmermans. The retelling of the 
Christmas Story as it might have occurred 
in medieval Flanders. 

October 31. $3.95 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD TODAY 
by Otto Karrer. A powerful work that exam- 


ines the Christian in the modern world. 
November 14. $6.50 


EE a a 


fimy REGNERY Oy 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
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Soul's path to purity thru 


4 belts of the world. RECORDS 


enfr COSTS 
list 


Open Accounts for Schools, Libraries, Universities 
== | % WE PAY ALL 
f> i off SHIPPING 


Always in Stock: 


OVER 1,750,000 LONG PLAYING RECORDS OF 
EVERY TYPE 


Over 38,000 Different Titles Over 400 Different Labels 
The house-sign of : 
Michelangelo. Over 36 Different Languages 


Sn GGEQDY 


The Sign of the World's Largest Record Dealer 
Carrying the World’s Largest and Most Diversified 
Stock of LP Records 


Write for your FREE copy of the latest 
Schwann catalog of LP listings. 


STAFF PERSONNEL, PLEASE NOTE 


The same 30% discount applies to orders from all staff personnel. Add 
50¢ for the first record and 15¢ for each additional to cover postage, 


A mediaeval sign used 
packing and insurance. Sorry, no open accounts. 


to exorcise evil spirits. 


¢ PLAN Your LP Record Library ° 
Sam Goody Has Prepared a New and Revised Edition of 
O © THE BASIC LIBRARY OF CLASSICAL LPs 
Compiled by Abner Levin, Co-Editor of THE DISC BOOK 


A copy of THE BASIC LIBRARY sent FREE with every order for 


LP records 
Early family sign: father 


mother and children. For copy only, send I0¢ in stamps 


Write today to Mr. M. Schaffner, Educational Department 


SAM GOODY @ 235 Wesi 49th Street © New York 19, N. Y. 
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Taplinger Publishing Company 


publishes or distributes 
Good Books in Many Categories 


SOCIOLOGISTS, ANTHROPOLOGISTS, STUDENTS OF WORLD AFFAIRS find the scholarly 
series researched and published by The Human Relations Area Files invaluable. Latest 
in the Survey of World Cultures are Cuina: /ts People, Its Society, Its Culture, by 
Chang-tu Hu and some 40 Chinese and American scholars; and USSR: /ts People, Its 
Society, Its Culture by Thomas Fitzsimmons and others. Of national interest also are 
the many books and pamphlets published by The Carnegie Endowment for Interna- 
tional Peace, including THe “INVITATION TO LEARNING” READER ON WAR AND PEACE. 


TRAVELERS in or out of armchairs welcome each new title of The Nagel Travel Guides, of 
which there are some thirty-two volumes, the latest being Mexico. Also for the reader- 
traveler are the superbly written and illustrated books by Karl Eskelund, THE For- 
GOTTEN VALLEY, for one. The pleasure of looking at foreign places is found in the 
Gold-leaf Travel Photo Books for 11 countries. And there are nearly 100 other travel 
titles. 


SERIOUS HOBBYISTS look to the how-to books published by McKnight & McKnight Company 
for the know-how they want, as for example the ever-popular PracticaL PHotoc- 
RAPHY by Robert McCoy (revised this year), THE HaNp DECORATION OF FABRics and 
80 other titles. Also excellent are a Taplinger series which includes such titles as OIL 
PAINTING AS A Pastime, Mopet RarLways As A PASTIME and STEREO AND HI-FI As A 
PASTIME, 


CATHOLIC READERS like the books published by Campion Press, Ltd. in London and by 
Taplinger in New York—Catholic books of inspiration, religious history, guidance, 
travel, and others, all bearing the Imprimatur. Recently published is THe Dicnity AND 
HAPPINESS OF MARRIAGE: Addresses to Newly-Weds by His Holiness Pope Pius XII; 
and good fiction and non-fiction for Catholic boys and girls. 


ASIA PUBLISHING HOUSE is the largest publisher in India. Their active list of over 400 titles 
spans the fields of technology, science, history, social studies, philosophy, art, belles 
lettres, biography, economics, fiction and general non-fiction. A special 72-page cata- 
logue is available on request. 


SEE OUR BOOKS AT THE ALA CONFERENCE, BOOTH 905 IN THE 
SHERATON-MT. ROYAL, OR WRITE FOR OUR LATEST CATALOGUE 


TAPLINGER PUBLISHING CO., INC. 


119 West 57th St., New York 19, N.Y. 
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WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


SALE AND ACQUISITION 
We purchase American and foreign periodical sets and 
scientific libraries, large or small, at liberal prices for cash. 


Your want lists will receive prompt attention. Our holdings 
consist of a wide selection of learned and scientific periodi- 
cals which include complete sets, long and short runs, odd 


volumes, as well as single issues. 


SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 


Our SUBSCRIPTION DEPARTMENT handles orders 
for all domestic and foreign scientific periodicals. American 
and foreign books are supplied promptly at publishers’ 


prices. All orders and inquiries are given prompt attention. 


OTHER SERVICES 
Binding service available at reasonable prices for purchases 
made through us. 
Catalogues and lists of periodicals available upon request. 


Libraries and institutions may arrange for payment at their 


convenience. 


WALTER J. JOHNSON, INC. 


111 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK 3, N.Y. 


Branch offices: London, Frankfurt, and Milan 
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Puffing fluff with plugs and pitches—how long will 
we be satisfied to use TV in this way? A television ex- 
ecutive tells how publishers, bookstores, libraries, and 
television can work together on behalf of reading in 


America—good reading. 


Books and broadcasting 


by Richard Pack 


e Mr. 
president for  pro- 
graming of the West- 
inghouse Broadcast- 
ing Company, made 
this talk at the Amer- 
ican Book Publishers 
Council’s luncheon 
for out-of-town book 

March 
23, during the week 
of the National Book 
The 


eon was arranged by Virginia H. Mathews, an 


reviewers on 


FABIAN BACHRACH 

Awards. lunch- 
ABPC staff member who is also assistant di- 
rector of National Library Week and chairman 
of the Broadcasting Subcommittee of the ALA 
fudio-Visual Committee. 

Mr. Pack is executive producer of “Reading 
Out Loud,” a series of educational television 
programs produced by Westinghouse in coopera- 
with ALA 


article in the January issue). 


tion (see Mrs. Grace T. Stevenson’s 


Pack, vice 


The theme of this luncheon is “The Growing 
Alliance Between Books and TV”—whatever 
that means. What bothers me is that simple 
word “books.” I have been reading a brace of 
books on general semantics by a wonderful 
San Francisco scholar by the name of Hay- 
akawa. This may have made me overly sensi- 
tive to the meaning of words, so when I see 
the word “books” used in this way, I ask my- 
self: Whose books? Which books? Good 
books? Bad books? 

One of the catch phrases of our times is: 
“Read any good books lately?” As I watch 
television and read the book-news section, I 
have the uneasy feeling that some publishers 
zero in on TV with a variation on that old 
line. Their motto seems to be: “Have you 
plugged any books lately?” Not good books. 
Just books. Any books. 

The word is around that television is a great 
medium for pushing book sales, and if you 
can get someone to mention your book on a 
coast-to-coast network show—or even hold up 
to the camera a book jacket upside down 
then, you’re in. If I sound like I’m an expert 
on the book publishing business, this is the 
impression I intend to create. After all, every- 
one is an expert on television programing 
these days. All you need is a set. Since I’ve 
read a few books lately, and am generally a 
man of strong opinions, all of them obviously 
objective, let me now exercise my self-estab- 
lished authority in this field. 

All sorts of case histories are being circu- 
lated about the amazing things that happen 
when TV gets behind a book. I don’t think 
that these success stories prove much, except 
that TV is a compelling sales medium, and 
sells many kinds of products exceedingly well. 
So when I hear that a pleasant but unimpor- 
tant book by—let’s call him, for the sake of 
this talk, King—skyrockets to number-one 


463 





position on the best-seller lists after the author 
goes on the air a few times; or that a minor 
comic compiles a book of old jokes and this, 
refashioned as letters-to-mother, becomes a 
best seller; or that bright sayings of wise kids 
zoom to top position largely through video- 
[ am not impressed. I’m glad that the pub- 
lishers, and especially the authors, are prosper- 
ing, but I don’t think the cultural level of the 
American people has been raised one bit. 
I’ve said that TV is a great builder of book 
sales. There’s a kind of peculiar dynamics 
about these plugs. Apparently, they are most 
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“If over a period of years television can help 
to promote and advance reading, then by and 
by we'll have more people reading more good 
books, and eventually we'll have a mass audi- 
ence which will demand more of television.” 
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successful in inverse proportion to the pro- 
gram’s relation to literature, especially if the 
person who delivers the pitch has no knowl- 
edge of books. Thus, by this law (which for 
our purposes we may call Pack’s Principle), 
an endorsement made on the air by a book 
critic or a professor of English literature 
would be infinitely less effective than one de- 
livered by—let’s say—a comedian. 


This books 


video gets more complex all the time. In the 


merry alliance between and 
old days, a book was published, and once in 

while it might be converted into a movie or 
a play. Now, it’s getting more and more diffi- 
cult to determine where the printed page ends 
and the teleprompter begins. Television per- 
formers go into the publishing business, pub- 
lishers go into TV, and it’s hard to know 
which comes first, the book or the TV rights. 
Just as long as everything is neatly packaged 
for sight, sound, and touch, it doesn’t really 
matter, does it, if anyone reads the book? If 
this keeps up. authors won't write books, 
they'll ad-lib them! 

I like books, not just any books, but good 
books. And let’s keep esthetics out of this, be- 
cause even if we had some lively arguments 
about which books are good books, at least we 
could agree that quite a few of the books 
which are promoted in one way or another on 
the air will be deader in a few years than the 
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poems in my bound copies of St. Nicholas 
Vagazine. 

From my not unbiased position, I also think 
that television is a splendid medium which is 
doing a lot more these days to enlighten and 
inform the nation than many of its critics 
admit, even if not as much as some of us in 
TV would like. Of course, we also entertain a 
great many people. Some of my colleagues in 
television, responding to what is quaintly de- 
scribed in our circles as “the current climate,” 
are getting so they’re afraid to admit that TV 
is, among other things, an entertainment me- 
dium. They’re apologetic about it. I usually 
bolster their backbone by letting them in on 
something I’ve learned from my friends in the 
publishing world: that now and then—oh, 
a book publisher brings 
out a book to entertain people, and that pub- 
lishers, too, are occasionally stimulated by the 
profit motive. If that doesn’t convince my 
friends, I tell them about a Broadway producer 
I once met here in Sardi’s who also had the 
brash notion that entertainment in itself was 
not a degrading thing. 


once in a rare while 


SOAP, SPILLANE, AND SCHOLARSHIP 


My point is this: Book promotion and mer- 
chandising via TV should not be confused 
with the more significant objective of develop- 
ing television as an instrument, among other 
things, for helping to make the U.S.A. a na- 
tion of readers of good books. Now, promo- 
tion and pitching may not be a bad thing, in 
their place, but certainly they are not a far- 
sighted use of TV. In my own work as a pro- 
gram producer and creator, I like to draw a 
distinction between promotion of books and 
the resourceful and imaginative use of TV as 
an exciting, forceful way to get many people, 
especially young people, to read books—good 
books. 

What interests me most as a serious broad- 
caster is what television, in one way or an- 
other, can do to stimulate the reading of good 
books by more Americans. And I don’t care 
where they get them; whether they borrow 
them from the public library, beg them from 
a friend, or buy them from a drugstore—just 
so they don’t steal them or import them from 
Taiwan. If they’re good books, I don’t think 


it’s important whether television has contrib- 
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uted to their financial success. Let’s not con- 
ourselves—as book 
critics, or as writers—with what TV is doing, 
or will do, to help puff up fluff. Let the sales 
managers of the publishing houses worry about 
that sort of thing. If they want, let them get to- 
gether with the sales managers of the TV sta- 
tions and talk shop-talk about billings and 
orders and such, and let the book sales execu- 
tives buy TV time (which might be refreshing) 
instead of going after free time. But please, 
let’s not concern ourselves here with how TV 
can help inflate pleasant but trivial books to 
the status of best sellers. 

The notion that to get people to turn off 
their TV sets to read just any old thing, or any 


cern broadcasters, or 


new thing, strikes me, as a television executive, 
not only as virtually unpatriotic, but as a 
curious kind of snobbery, which seems to 
assume that one mass medium is per se better 
or worse than another. Reading just anything 
is not necessarily a positive act, or a contri- 
bution to anyone’s uplift, cultural or moral. 
Mickey Spillane is Mickey Spillane on the TV 
screen or in type, and Mike Hammer is a 
vicious bore in any medium. And a Western 
is a Western is a Western, on the air or be- 
tween covers, hard or soft. 
CULTURE vs, COMMERCE 

This curious alliance between some books 
and some television is sometimes disillusion- 
ing. After all, television is a branch of show- 
business, and it has some of the faults and 
defaults of showbusiness. But book business is 
another kind of business—or at least I always 
thought it was—and I don’t like to have my 
cherished, sentimental notions of book publish- 
ing destroyed. Perhaps this is because, like 
many another refugee intellectual in the 
harassed world of television, I feel a little un- 
easy about what I presumed was the more cul- 


LPP AAOOMMOMOM—(Me— MMOs. 


“Book promotion and merchandising via TV 
should not be confused with the more signifi- 
cant objective of developing television as an 
instrument, among other things, for helping to 
make the U.S.A. a nation of readers of good 
books.” 
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tural atmosphere of publishing circles. 

I must explain that quite a few young TV 
executives, before they reform and go into 
television, want to be novelists and poets, and 
some hanker quaintly after book publishing. 
This sort of dreamer fancies himself entering a 
publishing company—a small but good house 
with a small but good list—and starting 
modestly in a quiet, paneled office as a sub- 
editor, perhaps on cookbooks, and then work- 
ing his way up to editor-in-chief, and even- 
tually starting his own house, whose firm name 
will obviously include the word “Associates”- 
with his own colophon, too, after he finds out 
what a colophon is. 

You get the picture, don’t you? The shy, 
greying senior editor with the green eyeshade 
shambles over to you, puffing on his meer- 
schaum, and says, “Ah, Pack, who was that 
strange, big fellow I just saw you talking to, the 
one with the huge bundle of manuscript under 
his arm?”—“Oh, him,” you say, casually, 
“That was Tom!”—“Tom? Tom who, lad?” — 
“Why, Tom Wolfe, sir.” 

But what happens to dreams like these? 
Eventually, you find out that publishing is in 
many ways like any other business, and occa- 
sionally maybe just as crass as showbusiness. 
And so you go where the crass is greener, and 
give up the dreams of editorial glory, after 
you find out that publishing is often big 
business, too, with as much promotion and 
ballyhoo and razzmatazz as other media. 


THE ALLIANCE OF BOOKS AND BROADCASTING 


I was invited here to talk about television, 
not publishing, although in this consideration 
of the alliance, I really must consider both 
partners. Actually, television has already done 
a great deal to stimulate the reading of good 
books, as well as to make best sellers of books 
of various degrees of value. It has done this in 
many ways. Such daily across-the-board pro- 
grams about literature as WCBS—TV’s “Sun- 
rise Semester” have done an outstanding job. 
They are organized, targeted at a broad but 
specialized audience, and have a high degree 
of content and purpose. 

Various stations around the country are also 
producing once-a-week TV programs which 
deal in various ways with books and authors. 
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like KNXT’s “Cavalcade of 


Books,” are quite effective. This is a series 


Some of them, 


which dramatizes scenes from novels. Another 
fine Frank Baxter’s 
“Harvest of Literature’ on KRCA in 
Angeles. Westinghouse station KYW-TV in 
Cleveland has found that a productive way to 
cue the reading of important nonfiction is by 
At least once a 


program is Professor 


Los 


tying in books with the news. 
week, and sometimes oftener, on a regular 
afternoon news program, KYW-—TYV schedules 
a feature called “Books in the News.” 

Some of the most impressive examples of 
television programs attracting viewers to good 
books have come about spontaneously, as the 
result of major dramatic programs. The recent 
production of The Turn of the Screw, for ex- 
ample, brought people all over the country 
flocking into libraries and bookstores in search 
of the original. Some of them were first-time 
readers of James’s novelette; some, like my 
wife and myself, wanted to reread it in search 
of an answer to the question stimulated by the 
TV show: What did James really mean? Per- 
haps some of the viewers who met James for 


the first time in print as the direct result of 


this broadcast then went on to try more of the 


THE POWER OF A GOOD BOOK PROGRAM 


Stuart Brent, Chicago bookseller, has a book 
program over the American Broadcasting Com- 
pany TV outlet at 8:30 a.m. daily. The response 
to his recommendations, as reported in the May 
2 Publishers’ Wee kly, confirms Mr. Pack’s ob- 
servations about the power of a good book pro- 
gram. Recently Mr. Brent The Phe- 
nomenon of Man and asked his viewers to let 
him know whether they intended to read it. He 
received about 1900 letters praising his program 


reviewed 


and assuring him that his recommendations car- 
ried heavy weight. Among the comments were 
these: “You have inspired me to begin to read 
again, not just current best sellers but books on 
a more serious level.” “I have purchased six of 
the books you reviewed, read about two dozen 
out of the library, and have a list about two feet 
long of books you have reviewed that I simply 
must read. Because of what you’ve said about 
The Phenomenon of Man I am going to get it 


for my husband’s birthday.” 


master. There have been many other examples 
of TV dramas stimulating this sort of valuable 
follow-up as a by-product. These include some 
of the dramatizations of William Faulkner, 
and I suppose even some of the erratic drama- 
tizations of Hemingway. 

Curiously enough, even local television 
movie shows have occasionally sent viewers 
into the libraries. I was surprised to find that 
several of our stations reported that TV late 
shows have had this result. This is a switch on 
the old theme: “You’ve read the book; now 
see the movie!” I don’t pretend to assume that 
the books they borrowed as a result of a late 
movie were all classics. But I do know that the 
showing of the films David Copperfield and 
Captains Courageous on some of the WBC sta- 
tions did cause a substantial increase in the 
library calls for Dickens and Kipling. 

The television series that is essentially a 
literary program is, for the most part, being 
done by local stations rather than the net- 
works, apart from series like “Camera Three” 
on CBS—TV and some of the NBC series pro- 
duced with the educational television stations. 
I don’t think this is wrong; I feel that when 
doing a Playhouse Ninety or a Ford Theatre 
Special, or a Dupont Show of the Month, or 
an American Heritage (whose primary pur- 
pose is not literary, but whose by-products oc- 
casionally are), the networks are doing a great 
deal to encourage serious reading. 

I have been asked whether there is room on 
the networks for a book series of some kind. 
Personally, I think there is. I don’t know just 
what kind of program it would have to be, and 
if I did I wouldn’t be here—I’d be across town 
selling it to NBC or CBS or ABC. It would 
have to be a provocative show, compelling and 
exciting, not an elaborate one necessarily, or 
a gimmicked one. It is doubtful that conven- 
tional techniques like our old pal, the round 
table discussion, would get the kind of audi- 
ence the networks want, or that the Booklovers 
Marching and Chowder Society would want 
either. 

There was a TV book program on the air 
every week in the first few years of television. 
It was called “The Author Meets the Critics,” 
and it was a retread from radio. It was a pretty 
good show, until it fell into the trap of over- 
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zgimmicking, of souped-up controversy, and of 
glamorized guests. 

The suggestion has been advanced that per- 
haps there ought to be a coast-to-coast book 
review show, a very simple one, built around 
one outstanding personality. After all, it’s 
reasoned, back in the pre-TV days of network 
radio, there were such programs as “Meet Mr. 
Weeks” and, if we may get a bit nostalgic, the 
“Town Crier” with Alexander Woolcott. In his 
time Mr. Woolcott had a vast audience and 
was probably responsible for making many 


best sellers when, as he used to put it, he “went 


quietly mad” over a book. If someone could be 
found for TV who would have not only Mr. 
W’s literary qualifications (or better!), but 
also as much charm, wit, and enthusiasm, then 
a straight book review program might do well. 


LETS LEARN FROM RADIO 


In planning this talk, I didn’t go only to tele- 
vision for research. Practicing in advance what 
I planned to preach, | also consulted a few 
books. Among them Radio and _ the 
Printed Page, by Dr. Paul F. Lazarsfeld, pub- 
lished in 1940, Although it is two decades old 
and deals with another broadcasting medium, 


was 


it still has value today in considering television 
and the printed page. 

Dr. Lazarsfeld points out one of the prob- 
lems of book 
problem that certainly holds for today’s tele- 
vision too, is “whether people actually read 


review programs in radio, a 


the books which they hear about over the air 
or whether they use radio reviews as a substi- 
tute for reading, merely to acquire a super- 
ficial knowledge of the books for parlor pur- 
poses.” 

In his study, Dr. Lazarsfeld examines vari- 
ous ways of dealing with books on the air: 
book talks, forums and discussions, news pro- 
grams and commentators, and even quizzes, 
and found that all of these, in greater or lesser 
degree, apparently stimulated some follow-up 
reading. 

Dr. Lazarsfeld also emphasized the relation 
of previous education to the use of radio by 
a listener as a cue for reading. In his conclu- 
sions, he says: 


The reader may be surprised we found as much 


follow-up reading as was reported by our re- 
spondents. The results gained from the program 
that the 
effect of radio on reading is great, especially for 


survey reported in the previous chapter 


certain strata of the population, educated enough 
to have reading habits but not so high on the 
upper cultural level, where people do not listen 
much to the radio and are so sophisticated that 
they are not likely to take rather unspecific ad- 
alone should 
encourage persons interested in the promotion of 


vice as to what they should read 


reading to turn to radio as a possible ally and to 
investigate further its potential. 

I suggest that these words of Dr. Lazarsfeld 
have meaning to television, too. In fact, I’d 
like to borrow Dr. Lazarsfeld’s recommenda- 
tions of ways in which radio could be used for 
the promotion of reading as the framework for 
my own recommendations on the use of tele- 
vision. 

He urges, first of all, “advancing reading 
through audience-building activities.” | heart- 
ily endorse audience building, or audience 
promotion as the industry calls it, as one of 
the main ways to accomplish our mission. It 
is not enough to rely on the spontaneous re- 
action to a television program based on a 
book. Think of how many more thousands, 
perhaps hundreds of thousands, might have 
marched into bookstores and libraries to buy 
or borrow The Turn of the Screw if a coordi- 
nated audience promotion campaign had been 
tied in with the TV dramatization. This can 
be done in many ways, by different sources. 
When Westinghouse produces a series like 
“Reading Out Loud,” we circularize schools 
and libraries with posters and letters calling at- 
tention to the program. We also insert a spe- 
cific call to action at the end of the show, in- 
vite readers to follow up their viewing experi- 
ence by going to their public library to read 
or reread the book featured on that particular 
broadcast, or another book by the same author, 
or one in the same field. I think more of this 
kind of thing has to be done by stations, per- 


haps even by the networks. 
TIE IN WITH THE TV AUDIENCE 

The public libraries, for their part, must do 

more to tie in directly and specifically with 

television programs of all kinds; not only with 


programs like “Reading Out Loud” or “Har- 
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vest of Literature,” which are obviously book 
programs, but also with documentary pro- 
grams such as “CBS Reports,” “Small World,” 
“Project Twenty,” and “Meet the Press” or 
“Face the Nation.” Libraries can participate 
effectively by recommending follow-up reading 
in the same area as the one which the particu- 
lar documentary or forum deals with. Special 
exhibits, displays, and lectures in libraries can 
also be integrated with national television pro- 
grams. The book power of some of the big net- 
work programs, especially when they drama- 
tize good novels, might be increased further 
by persuading the network or sponsor to add 
a line or two at the close to the effect that “We 
suggest a visit to your public library for a 
reading or rereading of William Faulkner’s 
The Old Man,” etc. Perhaps the American Li- 
brary Association could work on such a proj- 
ect. 

The public library systems should also work 
with their local television stations more ac- 
tively, not only to encourage them to do more 


programs about books, but also to develop 


mutually such audience-involvement devices as 
community study reading groups, based on 
certain TV programs. Television obviously can 
be a tremendous means of education; but it 
cannot do the job alone. It is not like the class- 
room, In any series of educational programs, 
no matter how good, you can’t assume that 
you have a captive audience and you can’t 
have questions from your students. You can’t 
even be sure that your class has been there for 
the previous “lecture.” And you can’t review 
a point or go back and reread a section you 
don’t get the first time. That’s why educational 
television need the alliance with 
books. 

That’s why in many of the programs which 
I produce, even when they have no connection 
with literature, I always try to build in this 
“call-to-action” after 
the show is off the air, to follow up whatever 
in the program has taught him or stimulated 
And the 
something usually is reading a book; better 
still, a flock of them. Westinghouse hasn’t yet 
developed the study circle idea I’ve suggested, 
but we are working on it. And in a series of 


TV the American Civil War 


programs 


a cue for the viewer, 


him by doing something about it. 


programs on 
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which we recently produced, we had a school 
study outline made for each program. In each 
of our cities our TV station distributed these 
to the high schools in the community. These 
study sheets included reading lists for each of 
the thirteen programs, prepared by a historian. 

I think, too, that booksellers can do more 
to tie in with TV programs both local and na- 
tional, not just to sell books but to promote 


“The notion that to get people to turn off their 
TV sets to read just any old thing, or any new 
thing, strikes me as a curious kind of 
snobbery, which seems to assume that one 
mass medium is per se better or worse than 


another.” 
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And again, such tie-ins should not 
just be with Book Programs. When “Play- 
house Ninety” is doing a Faulkner novel, why 
not a display in the store windows of 
Faulkner novels? A few weeks ago, Ed Mur- 
row’s “Small World” had a compelling two- 
part discussion among Murrow, Bertrand Rus- 
sell, and Edward Teller. This could have been 
the springboard for a display on books by 
Russell or for books on atomic energy, and the 
problem of The Bomb, and so on. 

If I may offer a suggestion to you book re- 


reading. 


viewers, a once-a-week feature for your news- 
paper might be a selected list of television and 
radio programs in whole or part devoted to 
books and authors. If the local bookseller or 
local library doesn’t know where to get listings 
of such programs far enough in advance to 
build displays, the local TV stations ought to 
be able to help, and the advance listings in 
publications like TV Guide or the Sunday pro- 
gram supplements of some of the newspapers 
might be useful. 

Maybe even more than that is needed. I sug- 
gest that most productive of all would be for 
the American Library Association and the 
American Book Publishers Council jointly to 
prepare, working in collaboration with the net- 
works, an inexpensive monthly mailing piece, 
listing programs of book interest for the 
month. This could go to libraries, bookstores, 
and schools. 
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EDGE IN ON ENTERTAINMENT 


Another method for promoting reading, sug- 
gested many years ago by the perceptive Dr. 
Lazarsfeld, involves what he calls “edging in 
on programs which have built up an audience 
by virtue of their entertainment quality.” He 
cites an example, when the California Library 
Association edged in on one of the successful 
daytime serials of that day, “Lum ‘n’ Abner.” 
Perhaps you will take this more seriously when 
you realize that what they did was to use this 
series to promote the then-novel idea of the 
bookmobile. 

There are all kinds of existing television 
programs, especially at the local level, which 
offer legitimate opportunities for edging in. 
This takes on-the-scene knowledge of local sta- 
tion program managers, performers, and for- 
mats, but it can be done, to the benefit of the 
station, the viewer, and the cause of good read- 
ing. The edging in process can involve 
women’s programs, children’s programs, and 
even special events. 

By the way, more care can also be given by 
local TV stations and by publishers to setting 
up the “interview-with-an-author.” Sometimes 
poor interviews are the station’s fault, because 
they don’t prepare well enough, or the inter- 
viewer isn’t good enough. Sometimes it’s the 
publisher’s fault, and sometimes it’s the poor 
author—who, after all, is supposed to be more 
at home in the printed medium. 

As for edging in on network programs, I’m 
not the person to elaborate on that. I spoke 


about comedians plugging books and I joked 
a little about it. I was not referring to Steve 
Allen, who does a tasteful and effective job of 


briefly recommending a book on his entertain- 
ment show every so often. It would be fine if 
there could be more of the same. 

And, of course, when it comes to networks, 
there are such programs as Dave Garroway’s 
“Today,” which combines in such splendid 
fashion both entertainment and information. 
Dave and this program have consistently done 
a first-rate job with books and authors. Inci- 
dentally, on the local scene, it might be a good 
idea for publishers and booksellers and li- 
braries to be aware of the fact that many TV 
stations have local morning shows, locally pro- 


duced and originated, which in outlook and 
substance are similar to Garroway’s “Today.” 
These offer excellent opportunities for the sort 
of thing we’ve been talking about. 


RAISING THE CULTURAL LEVEL- 


OR MEDIUM 


-MASS 


Besides being concerned about what tele- 
vision can do to help reading, I am also vitally 
concerned with what reading can do to help 
television. One of the circles television profes- 
sionals and television critics keep waltzing 
around in together involves the level of taste of 
the mass audience. Just how much will they ac- 
cept on how high a cultural level? How much 
can you lead them? Are they sometimes in 
advance of the medium? 

These are complex and important questions, 
and I don’t propose to answer them here today, 
either on this platform or out in Shubert Alley 
afterwards. That’s another day and another 
debate. Personally, I don’t underestimate the 
level of the viewing audience, and neither do 
many professional TV program executives and 
producers. On the other hand, I don’t over- 
estimate it. I want to lead, wherever and when- 
ever I can; but I don’t want to be too often 
too far out ahead. It’s a lonely feeling when, 
as a program generalissimo, you're out there 
on your white charger, waving your sword, 
urging the troops on, and you suddenly look 
behind you and discover they are not follow- 
ing you! 

If over a period of years television can in 
many ways, with many formats, on a continu- 
ing basis, help actively and intelligently to pro- 
mote and advance reading, then by and by 
we'll have more people reading more good 
books, and eventually we'll have a mass audi- 
ence which will demand more of television. 
The problem of who’s leading whom, and 
who’s out front, won’t be important any more. 
We, meaning television, can’t alone raise the 
cultural level of the American people. To do 
the job calls for more work and more imagina- 
tion and more dedication to the alliance be- 
tween television and books—the right kind of 
television and the right kind of books. And 
perhaps that combination will truly be the 
grand alliance! eee 
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Libraries, children, and youth 


Some implications for libraries of the Golden Anniversary 
White House Conference on Children and Youth 


by Ruth Gagliardo 


From March 27 to April 2, 7602 participants 

including 500 visitors from 73 countries, 
1000 college and high school students (some 
14 of them library assistants) with about 70 
librarians and members of the book publishing 
industry—met together in the nation’s capital 
at the invitation of President Eisenhower to 
promote, as the conference focus stated, “op- 
portunities for children and youth to realize 
their full potential for a creative life in free- 
dom and dignity.” 

Much work had already been done by state 
councils. A summary report of aetivities and 


recommendations of the various states was 
made available to the delegates preceding their 
arrival in Washington. Other publications dis- 
tributed prior to the national conference in- 
cluded pertinent charts prepared by a com- 
mittee representing 34 federal departments and 
agencies; a review of major trends and pro- 
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ers, parents, and citizens in general recognize 
their common interest in well-selected children’s 
books and in adequate school and public library 
service. 
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grams of the past decade as seen by national 
organizations participating in the conference: 
a volume of survey papers covering the major 
subjects to be considered; and three additional 
volumes of background essays prepared by 
distinguished scholars and edited by Dr. Eli 
Ginzberg. 

Not distributed at the conference but given 
limited distribution earlier was a packet of 
significant program materials prepared at the 
suggestion of forward-looking ALA staff mem- 
bers and officers. The packet included “A 
Manual of Library Cooperation” ; “Discussion 
of the Conference Theme,” and “Readings for 
Study and Understanding” by the ALA Adult 
Services “Youth in a Changing 
World in Fiction and Fact” by the Young 
(Adult Services Division; and “Books for Chil- 
dren Portraying the Values Stressed in the 
White House Conference on Children 
Youth, 1960” by the Children’s Services Di- 
vision. Requests for wider availability were 


Div ision: 


and 


general and it would seem imperative that ma- 
terial of such usefulness not be lost to the pro- 
fession and to all those working with children 
and young people. “The Opportunities that 
Books Offer,” an excellent bibliographic sur- 
vey of current literature in which books are 
discussed as they pertain to the conference 
theme, was prepared by the Children’s Book 
Council and has had wide distribution. 

The conference opened with a general ses- 
sion on Sunday night. Five theme assem- 
blies, running concurrently Monday through 


Wednesday 9 


Topics of general interest were presented at 


opened each day’s program. 
these assemblies by outstanding leaders after 
which the delegates were divided into eighteen 
forums, each featuring speakers and panelists 
who appraised different areas of interest and 
blueprinted plans for the coming decade. 
Each delegate then joined one of 210 work- 
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groups of about 35 delegates each, meeting 
through three afternoons. Here all participants 
had opportunity to enter into discussions lead- 
ing to the development of recommendations 
which on Thursday afternoon were presented 
to a fourth session of the forums for considera- 
tion and action. 

Original plans called for a composite report 
of forum recommendations as adopted to be 
presented at the closing plenary session on Fri- 
day morning. The volume of recommendations 
however—more than sixteen 


was so great, 


hundred—that immediate editing and duplicat- 
ing was impossible. Instead, Ruth Stout, a na- 
tional vice chairman, gave her personal im- 
pressions of the conference. Dr. Stout’s keen, 
straightforward presentation was a thrilling 
climax to five days of earnest searching for re- 
lationships and direction, days remarkably 
free, as were the recommendations, of name- 
calling and placing of blame. 


LIBRARIANS TAKE THEIR PLACE 


The entire conference was a magnificent 
demonstration of superb organization and of 
democracy in action; a demonstration, too, of 
Midcentury 
1950 were 


the distance traveled since the 
Conference of 1950. Libraries in 
conspicuous by their absence—in discussion, 
in findings, in recommendations. A conference 
report in an ALA publication had stated, in 
1950, “Librarians no longer dare plan only with 
librarians. Plans must be made with other in- 


stitutions working for the welfare of children 


and youth. Libraries are a part of the whole 


and the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts. This is the library’s challenge at the 
midcentury.” 

That this challenge has been met, in part at 
least, was evidenced by the role played by li- 
brarians at many of the state conferences; by 
the attitude of the profession itself at the 1960 
conference, where librarians spoke often as 
citizens and not alone as specialists; and by 
the attitude of lay delegates toward libraries. 
lamentable un- 
awareness of library services and library 
needs, both public and school, but still, para- 
doxical though it may be, respect for libraries 
and confidence in them by lay delegates was 
often expressed. That so many delegates rep- 
resenting so high a level of citizenship were 


To be sure there was often 


unaware of the number of citizens still with- 
out library service or with inadequate service 
clearly indicates the magnitude of the task 
ahead, yet—and this must be repeated—the 
climate for libraries was favorable. 

The librarians reflected this. 
Gone was the frustration of 1950. Instead 
there was a heartening and sturdy acceptance 
of a job to be done, strengthened by a quick- 
ened rapport between the professionals and the 


themselves 


lay citizens. Each strengthened the other; both 
are needed. 

Needed also are more talks such as those 
given in forums by L. Quincy Mumford, Rose- 
mary Livsey, and Agnes Krarup to carry to the 
general public the dignity and purpose of the 
library. Needed too all up and down the line 
is the enthusiasm that sparked the library dele- 
gates as they talked informally to other dele- 
gates in cabs, in corridors, at lunch counters. 
In this sharing of experiences, new relation- 
ships developed. “Professional books alone 
aren’t enough. Why not children’s books on dis- 
play at a state welfare meeting!” exclaimed one 
welfare worker, suddenly seeing books as a new 
and exciting kind of resource for troubled chil- 
dren in need of the security which some books, 
with understanding guidance, can give. 


IMPLICATIONS FOR LIBRARIES 


The implications for libraries that follow 
within work- 
recommendations not yet dis- 


are derived from discussions 
groups, from ' 
tributed, and from the reactions of librarians 
as they reported to Mrs. Frances Lander 
Spain, president-elect of the American Library 
Association, who led the Washington library 
delegation. 

First for public libraries, large and small, is 
the need to identify in their own communities 
the local units of the many organizations rep- 
resented at the White House Conference in 
order to notify them of the library’s resources 
in the conference fields of interest, and of the 
library’s own collection of conference reports 
and other materials. These same groups could 
be asked to contribute materials which would 
make the library more effective as the mate- 
rials center of the community. Librarians 
should be represented on local committees 
established to further the recommendations of 


the conference. 





Public libraries may look for increased em- 
phasis upon community cooperation in all 


aspects, for adults as well as youth. Greater 


cooperation is foreseen in all kinds of service 


to children and youth, more interchange of 
ideas and programs, increased efforts to dis- 
seminate belief in the fundamental values of 
reading and the need for abundant supplies of 
reading materials at all levels with effective 
guidance. By discriminating book selection, 
the public library serving the child can con- 
tinue to help in the development of sound 
values, not by problem books which preach, 
but by providing books with high literary 
merit and worth-while values. 

Activities designed to help parents must be 
extended: courses in children’s literature and 
reading for adolescents; programs for parents 
of preschool children; the publication of more 
and more lists in many areas of interest. Rec- 
ognizing the family as a cultural unit, more 
libraries may inaugurate “family night.” 

Work opportunities in the library were sug- 
gested for dropouts from high school with the 
intention of encouraging them to resume their 
education, as a corollary to the opportunities 
libraries now offer to exceptional students 
with the intention of encouraging them to 
extend their education. 

Youth should be involved more in plan- 
ning, their assistance sought in book selec- 
tion and in developing special projects with 
significance for them. Collections of career 
materials should be extended. 

Discriminatory practices should be identi- 
fied and their elimination sought. Service to all 
kinds of minority groups should be extended 
to migrants, to Spanish-speaking citizens, to 
the physically and mentally handicapped. 

Pressure may be brought to extend the use 
of libraries, especially meeting rooms, for 
community activities with little relation to the 
use of library materials. Experimentation in 
the use of volunteers is indicated, not unlike 
the present women’s auxiliaries to hospitals. 
Such 
strength also as volunteers carry the “library 
story” back to the public. 

This continuing need for more effective pub- 


service could be an added source of 


licity was well put by one librarian who re- 
ported, “All of us need to learn to tell our 
story better.” The interpretation of services 
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to the public in nontechnical terms remains a 
major priority for the profession as a whole. 
To develop a more universal awareness of the 
library and its services, the publication of 
articles in nonlibrary journals should be fur- 
ther extended, correcting commonly misun- 
derstood concepts of library standards, the at- 
titude of the library toward TV, book selection 
standards, and the like. 


RESTUDYING THE LIBRARY'S ROLE 


Consideration and study of the dual role of 
the library as an educational and recreational 
agency is imperative. Changes in the definition 
of education as used by government would 
give official recognition to the library as an 
educational agency. “Educational agencies” 
include all types, and if the profession works 
for such recognition, it will become automatic 
for others to consider it so as well. 

Conversely, adding a leisure-time category 
to include cultural matters and fine arts to the 
Federal Communications Commission, as was 
proposed, would have obvious implications for 
the library, as would the creation of a federal 
recreation service, which was also proposed. 
Should either become a reality, librarians 
should be prepared to assist in discussions and 
planning so that libraries would be properly re- 
lated to recreation and recreation to libraries. 

With increasing competition for the tax dol- 
lar, particularly from health, education, and 
roads, the profession may be forced to explore 
ways and means of extending more services to 
more people without proportionate increases 
in financing. The Library Services Act is im- 
plementing development in rural areas, but 
findings of the conference made amply clear 
the urgent needs of metropolitan areas as well. 

The increasing traffic in obscene literature 
points to extension of the preventive influence 
exerted by good books and effective library 
service. The library must be prepared to resist 
acceptance of lax standards by certain seg- 
ments of the community. 

More effective recruitment was frequently 
implied, with much emphasis upon the “4i- 
brary image.” As one librarian reported, 
“Each librarian has to be personally and ethi- 
cally an appropriate image to recruit for the 
profession.” 

The need for more aggressive extension and 
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strengthening of school libraries, particularly 
on the elementary level, was clearly implied 
with interpretation of the new standards for 
school libraries at all levels. Also indicated 
was the extension of reading guidance for the 
slow learner, as well as the gifted, with more 
attention to developing skills in the evaluation 
of mass media. 

The responsibility to develop a lifelong in- 
terest in reading should be shared by school 
libraries, with the responsibility also of help- 
ing parents become aware of their own ex- 
ample in encouraging children’s reading. 

The implication is clear that state libraries 
must serve as a clearinghouse in distributing 
conference materials and in furnishing leader- 
ship in the implementation of conference 
recommendations to libraries within the state. 
Increasing emphasis on community coopera- 
tion will extend to the state level, with state 
libraries using their facilities to alert organi- 


zations to use libraries as materials centers 
and local libraries to offer services to commu- 
nity groups. 

It is not enough to do better what we are 
already doing. The recommendations must be 
studied, interpreted, and publicized by librar- 
ians at every level as they work with other 
community leaders.' New relations must be 


noted, needs outlined, plans charted, priorities 
established, action begun. Every library, large 
and small, has a definite role in helping Amer- 
ica move forward in its determination to help 
children and youth realize their full potential 
for a-creative life in freedom and dignity. 


*It is expected that the report of the conference, 
containing the recommendations in their final form, 
will be published in late summer. As soon as all pub- 
lished materials from the conference are available, 
an evaluative and descriptive bibliographical article 
on them will be prepared for publication in The 
Booklist and Subscription Books Bulletin. 


A report from youth on the White House Conference 


by Cindy Click 


The American Library Association was per- 
mitted to recommend a number of school li- 
brary assistants from all parts of the country 
as youth delegates. One of those chosen was 
Miss Cindy Click of Eunice, Louisiana. She 
writes: “Not only was this an experience never 
to be forgotten, it gave a feeling of self-attain- 
ment, of a goal reached through hard work.” 
Here is her report of the conference. 


The White 
House Confer- 
ence on Chil- 
dren and 
Youth had two 
aspects—a _ se- 
rious, educa- 
tional side and 
a light, enter- 
taining side— 
both of utmost 
importance to 
any confer- 
ence. The edu- 
cational as- 


pect, being the true reason for the assembling 
of the 7600 delegates, impressed upon the dele- 
gation the need “to promote opportunities for 
children and youth to realize their full potential 
for a creative life in freedom and dignity.” 

One of the most memorable events of the 
week was the opening assembly at the Univer- 
sity of Maryland where President Eisenhower 
addressed the entire delegation. President Ei- 
senhower’s speech was truly impressive and an 
appropriate beginning for the conference. 

As a student assistant librarian, my interests 
were focused on mass communication—books, 
magazines, and newspapers—and their effect 
on children and youth. For the first three days 
of the conference we heard lectures pertaining 
to these subjects. We heard such authorities as 
Dr. Liston Pope, dean of the Divinity School 
at Yale University, Roy E. Larsen, president 
of Time, Inc., Agnes Krarup, director of school 
library services in Pittsburgh, Dorothy Bar- 
clay, family news editor of the New York 
Times, Chester D. Babcock, executive director 
of instruction and curriculum research in the 
Seattle Public Schools, and many more. Each 
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speaker, giving valuable information concern- 
ing his particular medium of communication, 


expressed a need for more discriminating, 


more appreciative readers, whether of books, 
magazines, o1 

We were told that one-third of the high 
school students today are not reading news- 


newspapers. 


papers because of lack of time; that at the age 
of thirteen most students stop reading alto- 
gether: that young people are spending eleven 
to twelve hours each week watching television. 
Is television hindering our youth? In what 
way are books valuable to children? How can 
we as good citizens help to discriminate be- 
trite 
grams and reading materials? We need to 


tween worth-while and television pro- 
know the answers to these questions. 

The nation needs intellectual, responsible. 
and discriminating readers. To paraphrase Leo 
C. Rosten, special editorial advisor of Look 
magazine, “There are not enough good books, 
readers to fill the 


amount of space and time which engulf our 


good writers, or good 


world today.” 

As can be seen from the preceding state- 
ments, “better everything” is needed in the 
realm of mass communication. After thought- 
ful consideration of the problems which do 
exist in these areas, as a member of one of 
the three recommendation committees, which 
was headed by Mrs. Grace Stevenson, deputy 
executive director of the American Library 
Association, it was my duty to record the fol- 


lowing proposal: 


Realizing that books, magazines, and newspapers 
have very vital effects on children and youth, and 
since there is no present knowledge of any such 
intensive survey in these areas, we recommend a 
comprehensive study of the quantity, quality and 
effects of these various types of reading material. 
We further that sufficient 
tion of this study be given by this conference in 


recommend recogni- 
order that the problem might be presented as a 
worthy project to an appropriate agency or as- 
sociation. 


This proposal was submitted to the Forum 
VII 


turn compiled and edited all proposals from 


Recommendations Committee, which in 


Work-Groups 73, 74, and 75. This committee 
submitted four main recommendations to the 
conference; the first two are of special interest 
to librarians: 
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in order to de- 


l. We That 


velop discriminating readers, parents and young 


recommend: a) 


people be encouraged to obtain appropriate read- 
ing materials and that guidance from trained 
personnel be made available to them. b) That 
action be taken to extend public library service 
throughout the nation, to be supported at local, 
state and national levels and available to all. 
c) That library service be established in elemen- 
tary and secondary schools, colleges and univer- 
sities to enable them to achieve standards estab- 


lished That 


ganizations and agencies serving youth incor- 


for these institutions. d) youth or- 
porate in their programs the promotion of read- 
ing, and, where possible, provide materials. e) 
That a vigorous program of recruitment of pro- 
fessional personnel be pursued. f) That teacher 
preparation include training in the selection and 
use of literature for children and youth. 

2. We recommend that newspaper publishers 
devote more space to the positive accomplish- 
ments of youth and fair and honest 
picture of young Americans and their activities. 
We ask that they present reading material which 
will inspire as well as inform, and urge that 


present a 


publishers of magazines and newspapers demon- 
strate a responsibility for good taste in text and 
advertising. 


The youth panel for Youth Priorities 1960- 
1970 drafted for discussion eight priorities, 
one of which stated: 


We demand that high-quality books, music, cul- 
tural attractions, radio and television programs, 
and libraries be widely available and that mass 
media take the responsibility for informing and 
educating youth as well as adults. 


So much for the serious, educational side. 
This conference was not all work and no play. 
We attended the National Symphony concert 
at Constitution Hall. We delighted in seeing 
children from Puerto Rico, who were deaf- 
mutes, perform their native 
even played simple instruments. The entertain- 
ment highlight of the conference was the 
Americana Ball, featuring Billy Vaughn and 
the Fontaine Sisters. As part of that program, 
we were thrilled to see Navajo Indians doing 
their native dances. After the conference, I 
was fortunate enough to have friends take me 
sight-seeing all over Washington. I saw such 
places as Mount Vernon, Arlington Cemetery, 
the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier, the Lin- 


(Continued on page 477) 
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Workshop on aging 


by Helga H. Eason 


The Miami Public Library focuses on a community need 


\ Miamian who borrowed a book on retire- 
ment remarked, “I wish that I could help a 
little more in my church, but there seems so 
little that I can do.” 

A member of the Shakespeare Reading Cir- 
cle said, “So many older people in my syna- 


gogue are at loose ends. I wonder how I could 


y 
2 
c 


go about forming a discussion group for 
them.” 

A friend telephoned to ask about a church 
group: “You gave a library program at Senior 
Citizen’s Club the other day, didn’t you? I hear 
that you discussed books and played records. 
I wish we had an organization like that in my 
church.” 

A patron who attends our travel films said, 
“The newspaper reported that you have re- 
turned from an Institute on Aging in Wash- 
ington. Did you learn how we could do worth- 
while work in our churches the way we used 
to do?” 

All of these requests came from library 
patrons who represent a cross-section of the 
population of South Florida. Since the Miami 
Public Library prides itself on giving com- 
munity service, sixteen key people were called 
together to consider these needs. The group 
included active church leaders of all the major 
faiths, the religious editors of newspapers, the 
chairman of the Senior Citizen’s Division of 
the Welfare Planning Council, a representative 
of the Chamber of Commerce Golden Years 
Committee, the Older Worker’s Specialist of 
the Florida State Employment Service, and a 
faculty member of the graduate school of the 
University of Miami. All attended in an un- 
official capacity. They were offered a basic 


e Mrs. Eason is head of the Community Rela- 
tions Department of the Miami, Florida, Public 
Library. She is active in the Public Relations 
Section of the Library Administration Division 
and is a member of the Joint Committee on Li- 
brary Service to Labor Groups. 


plan for a Church Leaders Workshop on Aging 
and the Aging Program by a trained recrea- 
tion worker who had previously led discussion 
groups at the library. A frank discussion as to 
the need, participation, and goal of such a 
workshop followed. During the discussion the 
library’s representative asked whether the 
sponsorship of a workshop of this type is the 
function of a library or whether the Senior 
Citizen’s Division of the Welfare Planning 
Council should conduct such a project. The 
council’s representative expressed his feeling 
that the Senior Citizen’s Division was already 
so deeply involved in major responsibilities 
that a library-sponsored workshop was accept- 
able, especially as the division includes a li- 
brary representative in its membership. 

The group enthusiastically and hopefully 
approved the plan for library sponsorship. 
The recreation worker, who had also led dis- 
cussion groups in the school system’s adult 
education 
was chosen as leader, and the group was to act 


program and at retirement hotels, 


as a planning committee which she would con- 
sult in formulating the outline for each ses- 
sion’s program. They asked the leader to send 
a letter of invitation to the workshop to fifty 
church groups, including all faiths and races, 
to send publicity to newspapers, radio, and 
television, and to follow up the invitations with 
telephone calls. 

Each session was carefully planned. Work- 
ing closely with several members of the plan- 
ning committee, the leader decided to use the 
Southeast Gerontological Association’s Organ- 
ized Religion and the Older Person and 
Aging in the Modern World by Donahue and 
Tibbets in planning her six-week series, with 
the latter to be used as the basis of discussion. 

The first session was heart warming. The 
response was excellent, not only from the 
churches but from the church-connected or- 
ganizations. Ministers, rabbis, and the bishop 


of the Miami diocese of the Catholic Church 
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The leader of the Miami Public Library's Church Leader- 
ship Workshop, Mrs. Gertrude Friedman (left), meets 
in a small discussion group with three of the partici- 
pants, Mrs. Hulda Frazier, Dr. C. Ward Crampton, and 
M. J. Kopelwitz. 


had sent interested lay leaders with the under- 
standing that they would not only participate 
actively in the sessions but would be leaders 
in working with older people after completing 
the workshop. In addition, church-sponsored 
homes for the aged, a firm of architects 
specializing in retirement housing, the YWCA, 
service bureaus, and a radio station all sent 
representatives. 

During the first session, following registra- 
tion and the usual effort to integrate the group 
and establish a feeling of friendliness, each 
participant was encouraged to talk freely of 
himself and of his church, and to explain what 
he wished to get from the workshop. A ques- 
tionnaire was then distributed, A summary of 
the answers showed that 70 per cent of those 
attending represented existing senior citizens 
groups and that 30 per cert were interested in 
organizing such groups. It listed loneliness as 
the greatest problem. It showed that most par- 


This is the first of a series of short articles 
rer ort ng cr tiv fies of 


public libraries. 


ticipants wanted a general discussion of prob- 
lems of aging, a better understanding of aging, 
the shared results of active programs. They 
wished to know how an older person can re- 
turn to a role of usefulness: how the needs of 
older people compare with those of other 
adults, how older people can be encouraged in 
maintaining an interest in life, and how they 
can use leisure time. A number wished to dis- 
cuss housing. 

The five remaining sessions included a dis- 
cussion of each of these requested topics. Buzz 
sessions formed a large part of each evening; 
as a result, each participant spoke freely. The 
films The Many Lives of J. Q. P. and New 
Prime of Life from the Miami Public Library 
film collection were shown. A successful panel 
included a ninety-two-year-old woman and an 
eighty-two-year-old retired doctor. At each 
session the changes in the last fifty years were 
stressed, the fact that older people can still 
work and give service; that it is always what 
is left to a person that is important, not what 
has been lost; that aging cannot be changed, 
but the attitude toward it can. Discussion also 
emphasized the fact that older people, like 
others of all ages, often want privacy but not 
isolation, and that they enjoy being with 


people who have their interests whatever their 
age. 


WHAT THEY SAID 


Letters poured in to the director of the 
Miami Public Library thanking him for the 
workshop and commenting on its value: 


Everyone who attended the course is now better 
able to understand the problems of the aging 
and to help in solving these problems. 


The unanimity on most essential points of a 
group so divergent in background and experi- 
ence was, it seems to me, a hopeful sigr that the 
program is emerging from discussion into per- 
formance. 


The timeliness of this seminar enabled those of 
us who attended to be better qualified not only 
to discuss the problems but to offer constructive 
suggestions toward the eventual practical solu- 
tion of such problems. 


At the last session, it was announced that a 
number of experts in the field had consented 
to serve on an Advisory Committee for Recre- 
ational Activities headed by the Older Worker 
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Specialist of the Florida State Employment 
Service. Since that time, many calls have been 
channeled to members of the committee. A 
number of calls have come into the library 
asking about inspirational books, books on 
retirement and hobbies, books with large print, 
and requesting information on library pro- 
grams and services. Other advisory committee 
members are making speeches upon request 
explaining how to set up discussion groups 
and programs for older people. 

As a result of an editorial about the work- 
shop in the Christian Century, letters of in- 
quiry came in from all parts of the country 
and from Canada. To answer these inquiries 
the library has issued an outline of the work- 
shop, which will be sent to anyone who re- 
quests it. 

Last of all, a letter from a participant to 
the director of the Miami Public Library 
strengthens our belief that this kind of ex- 
perimental service is a function of the library: 
“You and your staff should be commended for 
your continued service to this whole com- 
munity in making available to the citizens 
discussion of such timely subjects.” eco 


INDEX 
This index is compiled by the University of 
Illinois Graduate School of Library Science and 
is based on monthly circulation reports from 38 
public libraries which are known to constitute a 
representative sample of all U.S. public libraries 


A REPORT FROM YOUTH ON THE 
WHITE HOUSE CONFERENCE 


(Continued from page 474) 
coln Memorial, and many, many other sites of 
interest. 

Another point of interest was the two ses- 
sions for library delegates, one at the begin- 
ning of the conference and the other at the 
end, both led by Mrs. Frances Lander Spain, 
president-elect of the American Library As- 
sociation. The first was a briefing session at 
which the student librarians met Mrs. Lucile 
Raley, library consultant in the public schools 
of Waco, Texas, who was to be the “mother” 
of all youth librarians. Later in the week Mrs. 
Raley organized an informal breakfast which 
thoroughly This conference 
brought together citizens of all races and 
creeds who share a deep concern for the chil- 
dren and youth of the nation. Each individual 
worked hard to advance the well-being of 
young people. I only hope that my own partici- 
pation was of some value to the conference, 
and that the conference may help to expand 


the creative potential of children and youth. 
eee 


we enjoyed. 


OF AMERICAN PUBLIC LIBRARY CIRCULATION 


in cities of over 25,000 (1950) population. Each 
index value is the median of the 38 libraries’ 
percentages found when their current circulation 
figure is divided by their own circulation figure 
for 1939 (or the corresponding quarter of 1939). 


Table 1. ANNUAL INDEX VALUES FoR A SAMPLE OF 38 AMERICAN Pus.ic Lispraries 1939-59 (1939 = 100) 


1939 ‘ "41 ‘42 ‘43 #'44 +'45 +°46 «#+°47 «°48 «°49 «50 6°51 6°52 653" "55 '56 ‘57 ‘58 


Index Value 100 «698 5 7 75 76 76 76 82 85 86 89 92 102 103 110 114 
Per Cent Juvenile 33 «3 34 } 38 38 38 42 42 45 44 44 49 9 50 50 60 51 
Per Cent Adult Fiction 46 44 43 y 40 39 35 35 32. Ss 31 30 27 27 26.5 27 26 «25 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction 21 2 22. «21 22 2323 38 838 8B BH HB 23.5 23 24 24 


AMERICAN Pus tic Lipraries 1958-59 


- 100) 


Table 2. QUARTERLY INDEX VALUES FOR A SAMPLE OF 38 


(Corresponding Quarter of 1939 


1958 


1959 


Jan.— | Apr.- | July- | Oct. 
Mar. | June | Sept. | Dec. 


Oct.- 
Dec. 


July- 
Sept. 


Jan 
Mar. 


Apr.- 
June 


| 124 135 
48 51 
23 23 
29 26 


135 
53 
23 
24 


119 122 123 
47 50 48 
30 | 24 24 | 
23 26 28 


113 128 
50 52 
24 24 
26 24 


Index Value 

Per Cent Juvenile 

Per Cent Adult Fiction 
Per Cent Adult Nonfiction 


Note: Some of these percentages are based on reports from 32 to 38 libraries, since not all 38 libraries are able 
to supply all the needed data. 
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Exterior of the new Carleton University 
Library building. The library entrance is 
at right; the entrance at left is to the 
university's administrative offices. The 
windows of the first floor can be seen in 
shadow at the bottom of the building. 


by Hilda Gifford 


The Carleton University Library building 


Carleton University is in the unusual position 
of having built two libraries less than ten 
years. The first was occupied in May 1951, 
the second in May 1959.’ 
campus was made in 
1959 
and January 1960 the university moved into a 
library, an athletics field 


The decision to move 
to a new 
Between January 


the university 

the intervening years. 
science building, 
house-cum—temporary students’ union, and an 
a loca- 
interest, lying 


arts building. The new campus is in 
tion of beauty 
between a river and an ancient canal, the two 
arms of the Rideau Waterway. At the 
end of the campus they meet in a rocky gorge 


and waterfalls, which re- 


unusual and 


historic 
bridged by a dam, 


joices in the unlovely name of Hog’s Back. 
Both river and canal are salient features of the 


@ Miss Gifford has 


been chief librarian’ 


of Carleton Univer- 


sity since 1949. 


Federal District Commission parkway, which 
borders three sides of the Carleton campus. 
The new Carleton buildings are at Hart- 
well’s Locks, where the lockmaster’s house was 
originally a blockhouse for the defense of the 
canal. The pioneer simplicity and antiquity of 
the canal service buildings provide an inter- 
metal, and con- 
buildings 


esting contrast to the glass, 
crete modernity of the university 
standing opposite. 

Carleton was founded in 1942 and started 
to offer four-year daytime courses in 1945, 
when the end of the war brought a wave of 
home-coming into the universities. 
Until recently Carleton was a four-year liberal 
This type of institution is not 
and Carleton is already 


veterans 


arts college. 
common in Canada, 
expanding in engineering and the sciences, 
and is offering graduate work in the humani- 
ities, social sciences, and pure and applied 
This is an ambitious 
program. Allied to the special problems of 
reconciling the needs of students in daytime 
and nighttime divisions, the rapid expansion 
of many departments presents an unusually 
challenging task to the library staff. 

In developing a library program for the 
new campus, Carleton was fortunate in having 


sciences. exceedingly 
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Keyes D. Metcalf as consultant. The univer- 
sity owes him much for his masterly analysis 
of present and future library needs. The pres- 
ent Carleton enrollment is 850 full-time day 
students and 880 part-time night students. Mr. 
Metcalf calculated that the campus of 150 
acres could be developed to hold a maximum 
of about five thousand students. The principal 
university buildings are connected by tunnels, 
and access from one to another is so easy that 
departmental libraries should not be con- 
templated in the near future. 

The location of Carleton in the capital city 
was a very important factor in planning for 
future library requirements. The federal gov- 
ernment maintains a large number of excel- 
lent special libraries, developed to support re- 
search in the myriad subjects of governmental 
interest. But Carleton must, of course, aim to 
provide basic materials for undergraduate in- 
struction. In providing materials for advanced 
or highly specialized studies, it must tread 
delicately along the path of unofficial coopera- 
tion. Although relations with IlUniversité 
d’Ottawa and St. Patrick’s College are cordial, 
differences of language and religion seem to 
present a barrier to planned cooperation. 

The bibliographic service of the National 
Library of Canada is of incalculable assist- 
ance in making known the location of books 
and periodicals in Ottawa and in major cen- 
country. Since the National 
Library is still without a building of its own, 
its future collections and services are an un- 
known quantity. However, the great strength 
of its bibliographic services and collection 
relieves Carleton of the necessity for buying 
such expensive works as the catalogs of the 
British Museum or the Bibliothéque Nationale. 
The printed catalog of the Library of Congress 
was of course one of the first major purchases, 
since Carleton uses the classification, subject 
headings, and printed cards of the Library of 
Congress. 

All these considerations were taken into 
account in planning the new Carleton library. 
Mr. Metcalf estimated that ultimately a central 
library of 500,000 to 600,000 volumes should 
be adequate for the present campus. The pres- 
ent building consists of two floors, each of 
approximately 21,000 square feet. Three or 
four floors can be added above these, when 


ters across the 


>» ee 


Interior of the fist floor, showing the carpeting, unusual 
in a university library. The study tables are unusually 
wide. The chairs at the tables are birch and plywood, 
stained walnut to match the other furniture. The ceiling 
height of the first floor is nine feet, but, as on the second 
floor, the lighting installation required three feet of its 
own. 


required. Both of the existing floors are larger 
than required immediately. The administra- 
tive offices of the university occupy about one- 
third of the space on the second level. Part of 
the lower level was left unfinished, but some 
expansion is contemplated during the summer, 


since adequately soundproofed discussion 
rooms are an urgent necessity. The capacity 
of the portion of the building occupied at 
present is 90,000 volumes, 390 readers, and 
24 full-time staff members. Gradual expansion 
is provided for, up to a maximum of 600,000 
volumes, 1000 readers, and 45 staff members. 

The layout of the library is extremely sim- 
ple. The entrance, circulation desk, reference 
desk, card catalog, and staff work space are 
on the second floor, which is slightly above 
ground level. There are few interior partitions 
and most of these are movable. The only fixed 
features, planned to extend from floor to 
floor, are an elevator shaft and two stair wells, 
with washrooms incorporated in them. On 


each level a central corridor, without parti- 


tions, runs lengthwise through the center of 
the building, at right angles to the stair wells. 
Ranges of shelves run at right angles from 
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Library entrance (right) and circulation desk. The cir- 
culation desk, the shelving behind it, and the chairs in 
the foreground are of oiled walnut. The sides of the 
circulation desk are made up in a ‘‘slotted slat’’ ar- 
rangement to reduce noise. The slats are placed on a 
frame in front of black burlap. “I think the oiled wal- 
nut furniture is holding up reasonably well,’’ writes 
Miss Gifford. ‘‘It is scratched by clipboards and a little 
stained by ink, but so far the students don’t scribble or 
draw on it, as they did on our light-colored tops in the 
earlier library."' The ceiling height is twelve feet. Here, 
as in many other recent buildings, solid lighted ceilings 
give an effect of added height. The area, which is un- 
carpeted, is noisier than the rest of the building. Instal- 
lation of a bay of acoustical baffles is being considered. 


the corridor to reading areas around the ex- 
terior walls of the building. Supervision and 


service are provided at the circulation desk, 


right of the exit. 
points and a reserve book counter 
stalled desirable, 
The reference desk and catalog are op- 
posite the entrance, to the circulation 
desk. Both circulation desk and reference desk 
staff work area at 


which is to the Supervision 
can be in- 
where if need arises later. 
card 


close 


have direct access to the 
one end of the building. 


lighting and good acoustics were 


prime objects in planning the building. A 


Good 


dropped, luminous ceiling of corrugated plas- 
tic provides a high level of illumination with- 
glare. The acoustical properties of 
ceiling 


out any 


this were an unknown quantity in 
planning. Few interior partitions were planned 
to provide barriers to sound transmission and 
it thus 


sound control by means of the floor covering. 


became necessary to provide most 
It was finally decided to adopt the unusual 
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expedient of using wall-to-wall carpeting 
throughout the building, excepting only the 
entrance, stair and Wool 
tweed bonded to sponge rubber is glued to 
the concrete slab of each floor. It is quiet and 


comfortable to walk on, requires no washing, 


wells, washrooms. 


waxing or polishing, and appears to be wear- 
ing well. Since the students’ lockers are in the 
tunnels connecting the buildings, day students 
rarely come into the library with wet, dirty 
boots. 

In planning furniture, it was considered 
desirable to provide a variety of seating ac- 
Each reading area has stalls 
beside the windows. Vertical Venetian blinds 


provide a measure of protection from sun and 


commodations. 


from temperature differentials. The stalls and 
the bookshelves are spaced on 52 inch centers. 
Groups of lounge chairs are located where 
they break up serried rows of large reading 
room tables. Each reader is allowed a mini- 
mum of three feet of table length, and this 
measurement corresponds neatly with the 
three-foot length of the shelves. Studies in- 
tended for discussion are provided at one end 
of the lower level. Unfortunately the archi- 
tects sacrificed acoustics to appearance, and 
the studies are not suitable for discussion. 
They have been assigned to graduate and hon- 
ors students, who want a quiet spot in which 
to study and keep their books. 

Oiled walnut was chosen for the 
for the circulation desk and the reserve shelves 
behind it, and for the card catalog cabinets. 
The uprights of these are of a type of highly 
compressed wood which is not easily scarred. 
Oiled walnut is used for all the typing and 
doub le-pedestal desks throughout the univer- 


furniture, 


sity; 
units and come with oiled walnut or arborite 


they are all composed of the same basic 


tops. 

The library building was occupied in May 
1959. Too short a time has elapsed to decide 
upon its qualities and defects, but there can 
be no doubt that it is a joy to look upon. At 
night, when the black wall panels are bathed 
in light from the interior, the building glows 
like a jewel beyond Dow’s Lake. It is a far 
cry from the days before the building of the 
canal when this was a_ breeding 
ground for malaria, known as Dow’s Great 
eee 


historic 
Swamp. 
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NELSON ATLASES 


recommended for every library 


ATLAS OF THE CLASSICAL WORLD 


Edited by A. VAN DER HEYDEN AND H. H. 
ScuLLarD. “A notable contribution to the 
study and appreciation of classical history, 
the foundation of western civilization and 
law...A possession for all time. Recom- 
mended for all libraries, and a valuable source 
of information for students and tourists.” 

—LIBRARY JOURNAL 
222 pages, 475 illustrations, 73 maps in six 
colors, 10%”x14”, $15.00 


ATLAS OF THE EARLY CHRISTIAN 
WORLD 


By F. VAN DER MEER AND CHRISTINE MOHR- 
MANN. “An excellent work. 620 photographs 
of sculpture, mosaic, architecture and the 
like give as complete a picture of the world of 
that time, as reflected in its religion, as we 
are likely ever to have... Fascinating text.” 

—SAN FRANCISCO CHRONICLE 
216 pages, 620 photographs, 42 maps in color, 
10%” x 14”, $15.00 


SEE THE NELSON ATLASES AND 


ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 


By L. H. GroLLenBerc. “Actually lends a 
new dimension to Bible reading. Its maps 
pinpoint the geography of Old and New 
Testament history; its hundreds of photo- 
graphs lend a sense of life to the setting; its 
synthesis and summary of archaeology and 
Bible history put a firm floor of factual mean- 
ing under the text of the Bible itself.”—TmeE 
magazine. “Highly recommended.” 

—LIBRARY JOURNAL 
165 pages, 400 photographs, 35 full-color 
maps, 10%"x14%”, $15.00 


Also available: NELSON’S SHORTER 
ATLAS OF THE BIBLE 

This desk edition of the definitive ATLAs re- 
tains all the qualities which win for the larger 
version such enthusiastic praise. New text, 
200 photographs and 10 pages of maps in 
color. $3.95 


NELSON’S FALL BOOKS AT BOOTH 30 es 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS 


19 East 47 St., New York 17, N.Y. 
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stor Books 


In our first year of publishing 
ASTOR BOOKS for children 
we got off to a great start. 


Our first list was immediately successful, 
featuring among other titles ORIGAMI, 
the book on Japanese paper folding, 
which has already sold 30,000 copies; 
Leo Lionni’s LITTLE BLUE AND 
LITTLE YELLOW, selected by the 

New York Times as one of the ten best 
illustrated books of 1959 and by the 

AIGA as one of the 50 Books of the Year. 
Three other picture books were highly 
praised by the Times: 


“Jaunty, swinging rhyme...dazzling 
display of color.... Another of the 
season's best books.” 

(THE CANTANKEROUS CROW 

by Lennart Hellsing) 


“Children will laugh at each merry mixup 
... jungle brilliant water colors.” 
(OSWALD THE MONKEY 

by Egon Mathiesen) 


“A fine blending of moods poignant and 
merry.... The many vigorous illustrations 
are superb.” 

(THE PIEBALD PUP 

by Irina Korschunow) 


About THE TRAVELING BIRD, by 
Robert Burch, with illustrations by 
Susanne Suba, The Commonweal wrote: 
“Dave wanted a dog and he gota 
parakeet. Beautifully told with much 
understanding of a boy’s reactions. 
Sensitive pictures,” 


@ McDOWEL 
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Now we're looking forward 
to a happy second birthday 
for ASTOR BOOKS. 


Our Spring list has already been 
announced and enthusiastic reports have 
come from Virginia Kirkus on three 
April books— 


LITTLE OLD MRS. PEPPERPOT 

and Other Stories 

By Alf Proysen. //lus. Bjorn Berg 

“The resilient Mrs. Pepperpot may become 
a permanent member in the repertoire 

of children’s book people. ... Mrs. 
Pepperpot is an admirable accomplice 

to the Lady from Philadelphia and 

Mary Poppins.” 


EMILY, THE TRAVELING GUINEA PIG 
By Emma Smith 

Illustrated by Katherine Wigglesworth 
“A thoroughly charming and whimsical 
text is accompanied by... beguiling 
illustrations (in color and black and 
white) .... Wise and funny, a book for 
all generations.” 


A JUNGLE IN THE WHEAT FIELD 
Written and illustrated by Egon Mathiesen 
“Brightly illustrated...this book captures 
the serenity of a sun-drenched field 

and the life that teems beneath its 
apparent calm.” 


For full 

details 

about these 

and other 
ASTOR BOOKS, 
please write: 


4 BOLENSKY, 219 E. 61st St., New York 2] 
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See these and other fine books from 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
at Booths #505 and #506, Hotel Queen Elizabeth 


One of the most important memoirs of our time... 


Bernard M. Baruch 


THE PUBLIC YEARS 


In this monumental successor to My Own Story, America’s Elder Statesman recalls nearly 
fifty years in national and international affairs — the momentous events, the world statesmen 
and titans of government and industry he has known. 16 pages of photographs. $6.00 


The life of a top television personality . . . 


Steve Allen 


MARK IT AND STRIKE IT: An Autobiography 


Steve Allen re-travels the road that started “in the trunk” of his vaudevillian mother and led 
to success as a television entertainer. Filled with behind-the-camera anecdotes, this is also a 
candid portrait of the dedicated man behind the public image. Photographs. $4.95 


A delightful new picture book by a famous LIFE photographer . . . 


Carroll Seghers II 


ADVENTURE IN WILLIAMSBURG 


Superb, sensitive photographs capture the lively adventures of six-year-old Brucie and five- 
year-old Jan, as they explore the quaint wigmaker, apothecary, craft shops, the Governor's 
Palace, and all the other wonders of Colonial Williamsburg. $3.00 


The eagerly-awaited sequel to FOLK MEDICINE ... 


D. C. Jarvis, m.p. 
ARTHRITIS AND FOLK MEDICINE 


Since the publication of his earlier best seller, Dr. Jarvis has received thousands of letters 
asking for more information about the honey-and-vinegar way to good health. He answers 
many of them here, as he reveals what Vermont folk medicine has to say about the causes, 
treatment, possible prevention, and cure of arthritis. $2.95 


A space expert's dramatized version of man’s first trip to the moon... 


Wernher von Braun 
FIRST MEN TO THE MOON 


From the moment the space pioneers “blast off’ every technical detail of their flight is 
made crystal clear in language and illustrations everyone can understand. The scientific infor- 
mation is accurate and thrillingly presented. Profusely illustrated. $3.95 


HOLT, RINEHART AND WINSTON, INC. 
383 Madison Avenue * New York 17 
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GOSH: :: Look at all the sea stories! 


TREASURE TROVE - 
For prebinding and rebinding 


Helpe you serve young readers better! 


You've probably seen it often in your library. Youngsters scanning the 
shelves, looking for certain types of stories and passing up dozens be- 
cause the title words did not define the kind of story in the book. That's 
why Treasure Trove illustrates the title panels. Is the youngster looking 
for sea stories? A boat, a ship’s wheel or other easily recognizable symbol 
catches the young reader’s eyes . . . tells him what title words so often 
can’t . . . shows him your shelves are alive with reading treasure and 
keeps him coming back. Whatever types of stories youngsters want, 
Treasure Trove illustrated title panels help them find them quickly, easily. 
Then, Treasure Trove covers, faithful reproductions of the original dust 
jacket art in magnificent color, further stimulate the urge to read. Books 
look exciting. Youngsters want to take them home. 

And, they can take Treasure Trove bound books home more often be- 
cause Treasure Trove bound books have more circulations in them. Extra 
strong buckram and durable printing inks plus the craftsmanship of 
your Treasure Trove binder give books extra long life. With all this, 
Treasure Trove bound books cost no more than ordinary ones. 

In every way, Treasure Trove helps you serve young readers better. 
Write for a free list of authorized Treasure Trove binders today. 


Orv60caswre Ovrove Des Melees, on 
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Jf you'ne going to Montreal... 


% 
@ewash® Rraste® 


THIS 


\ purvaM: @. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


GUARANTEED © 
% UBRARY ==> 
e BINDING 


* COWARD-=: 


COWARD-McCANN, Inc. ~ MCCANN 


2 — GUARANTEED 
. UBRARY 
«BINDING , 


-JOHN Day! THE JOHN DAY COMPANY 


— cordially invite you to visit Booth #40 to inspect 
first-hand our new GUARANTEED LIBRARY BINDINGS 
—156 best-selling titles bound to library specifications. 


JF you'ne not going 
to Montreal... 


Write for our new annotated cata- 

logue, containing specifications, 

recommendations, grade and in- 

terest levels for all 156 titles in 
GUARANTEED LIBRARY I inighls aud 
BINDINGS -— the new binding we _ aslirs 
that provides highest circulations xb a bie 
at the lowest cost. 


Ask for “G. L. B. Catalogue” 


School and Library Department, 


PUTNAM’S-COWARD-McCANN 
JOHN DAY 


210 Madison Avenue, New York 16 
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Children’s 
Books 


Science, Science, Everywhere! 


By Ruth Cromer Weir; illustrated by Gloria Stevens. 
Mike and Sue decide to make a scientific expedition 
to a nearby park, a vacant lot, a new house, and a 
meadow where they obsere such interesting creatures 
rabbits, ants, and other insects. 48 pages 


Grades K-lll Cloth, $2 


as birds, 


Ages 5-8 


God Made Me To Grow 


By Carolyn Muller Wolcott; illustrated by Meg 
Wohlberg. Mother’s explanations help Bobby to see 
and understand the many ways in which he is grow 
ing according to God’s plan for the maturing of all 
32 pages Ages 3-6 Grades N-I 

Paper over board, $1.25 


boys and girls 


Chandler Chipmunk’s Flying Lesson 
And Other Stories 


By Patricia Miles Martin; illustrated by Margot 
Locke. Whether Chandler succeeds in flying, swim 
whatever he sets out to do, doesn’t 
really matter, the thing is that life at 
Blackberry Acres is always fun. 64 pages Ages 3-7 
Grades N-ll Cloth, $2.50 


ming or doing 


important 


Jane Addams, World Neighbor 


By Miriam Gilbert; illustrated by Corinne B. Dillon. 
This is the story of Jane 
other people led to the found'ng of Hull House in 


Addams, whose concern for 


Chicago and the Women’s International League for 
Peace and 128 pages Ages 8-12 
Grades !V-VI Cloth, $1.75 


Free dom. 


Small Pets from Woods and Fields 


Written and illustrated by Margaret Buck. This 
book will help the young naturalist understand the 
life cycles and habits of familiar woods creatures 
turtles, snakes, squirrels, chipmunks, 
Allages Grades III-IX 
Cloth, $3; Paper, $1.75 


such as toads, 
and many others. 72 pages 


How Space Rockets Began 


Written and illustrated by LeGrand. Windwagon 
Smith and his family look far-and-wide for 
home. As a last resort, they decide to make a trip 
to the moon, which results in the invention of a 
windwagon and unique space rocket. 64 pages Ages 
7-11 Grades Il-V Cloth, $2 


a new 


Treasured Tales: 
Great Stories of Courage and Faith 


By Laura Cathon and Thusnelda Schmidt; illustrated 
by Mary E. Young. A collection of great adventure 
stories that will give young readers new vision and 
greater understanding of themselves and of other 
256 pages Ages 8 up Grades IlI-VIl 

Cloth, $3.50 


people. 


The Right Play For You 


By Bernice Wells Carlson; illustrated by Georgette 
Boris. Twenty original plays covering almost every 
subject—holidays, history, humor. 
Plays may be adapted to the needs of your particu- 
lar group. 160 pages Ages 8 up Grades IV-IX 

Cloth, $2.50; Paper, $1.60 


biography, and 


Published by ABINGDON PRESS 


See all of the above books, at the convention booths 
(Nos. 920, 921, and 922) of 


G. R. Welch Co., LTD. 


of Toronto 


Our exclusive Canadian representative 
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€W | COLOR-ON-CLOTH | ‘library 


odin from 


Grosset & Dunlap 


Four-color printing directly on the cloth bindings makes 
these books more attractive and inviting to children. 


THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK ABOUT SOUTH AMERICA, Including Mexico and 
Central America By Benjamjn Appel. Intro. by Charles Berlitz. 
Ill. by Tran Marwicke. An enchanting voyage of discovery through 
Latin America. Skyscraper cities...jungles...the mysteries of 
the Mayas and Incas...all in hundreds of brilliantly colored illus- 
trations. Ages 10-16. List $5.40; Net $4.05 
THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK ABOUT ANIMALS OF THE WORLD Trans. and 
adapted by Helen Wilson from the work of noted German zoologist 
Hans Hvass. Realistically illustrated in full color by Wilhelm 
Eigener. Describes 1,000 different species of mammals, familiar 
and rare, from the lowest order—the Monotremes- to the Primates. 
Ages 10 and up. List $5.40; Net $4.05 
STORIES OF GODS AND HEROES Adapted by Morris Schreiber. Every 
page illustrated in color by Art Seiden. 49 great myths and 
legends for young readers. l'reasured epics of Greece and Rome; 
Siegfried, Roland, Beowulf; Hiawatha and Johnny Appleseed; 
little-known myths of Egypt, Persia, India, China, Africa, and 
other nations. Ages 9-14. List $5.40; Net $4.05 
THE PLANET WE LIVE ON By Felix Sutton. Intro. by Dr. Sheldon 
Johnson, Princeton University. Ill. by John Hull. The biography 
of Mother Earth—5 billion years old! Origins and evolution of 
the Earth and its wonders—earthquakes, volcanoes, geysers, caves, 
deserts, seas, fossils, minerals, precious stones. The magnificent 
illustrations make geology as: fascinating as outer space. Ages 
10-16. List $5.40; Net $4.05 


THE WORLD THE WORLD AROUND US By Jean Petrous. Ill. by Pierre Leroy 
AROUND US and Jean Steen. A fabulous round-the-world tour introducing 
children to the people and customs and sights of 50 countries. 

64 pages in full color. Ages 7-12. List $4.67; Net $3.50 

THE STORY OF MAN By Michel Lacre. Ill. by Pierre Leroy. A pic- 

torial review of human history from cave man to space man. 

64 pages in full color. Ages 7-12. List $4.67; Net $3.50 

THE ILLUSTRATED BOOK ABOUT REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS OF THE 

WORLD Trans. and adapted by William Bridges, American Zoo- 

logical Soc., from the work of Hans Hvass. 399 varieties from the 

27-foot python to the monstrous Kimono Dragon Lizard, described 

and illustrated with 144 pages in full color. Ages 10 to adults. 
List $5.40; Net $4.05 

6 NEW HOW AND WHY WONDER BOOKS  Grosset’s basic science library 
answers the questions asked by children ages 7-12. New for Fall— 
How and Why Wonder Books of Insects...Reptiles...Birds... 
Earth...Machines...Beginning Science. Editorial Supervisor, 
Dr. Paul Blackwood, U. S. Dept. of Health, Education and Wel- 
fare. Colorfully illustrated. List $2.77; Net $2.08 


See them at 


BOOTH 15 


A.L.A. CONFERENCE 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel 


and ask for a copy of Grosset’s full-color descriptive brochure. 


a | 
a: at yn 
py \ 


@ Grosset @ Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. 





IN EVERY 
ELEMENTARY 
GRADE. 


COUGH 
est 
C CURR 2ICULUM 
AREA* 


THE BOOK OF KNOWLEDGE IS THE INDISPENSABLE TEACHING TOOL 





Designed for thorough coverage of every cur- 
riculum area, The Book of Knowledge gives 
invaluable assistance in planning and develop- 
ing units of work. Because of its unique subject 
arrangement, many children can use the set 
simultaneously as they explore different aspects 
of the same problem. Because The Book of 
Knowledge has both an index and table of 
contents, it is unsurpassed in the teaching of 
index and reference skills and prepares students 
for standard reference tests. Continuously re- 
vised and up-dated, The Book of Knowledge 
is THE encyclopedia for classroom and library 


use throughout the elementary grades. 


i 
: 


* SCIENCE 

No other children’s encyclopedia covers so much 
science material, with such careful attention 
to the child's level of comprehension. 

SOCIAL STUDIES 
Unsurpassed asa resource in this field, The Book of 
Knowledge presents information required by courses 
of study in schools across the country so that 
it is of practical use in the unit method of teaching. 

MATHEMATICS 
The Book of Knowledge more thoroughly covers the 
current approach to developmental mathematics 
than any other encyclopedia. Helpful articles 
for the teacher as well as stimulating information 
about the history of numbers and measurement 
enrich the whole math program, 

HEALTH EDUCATION 
From the structure and functions of the body 
to the use and care of athletic equipment, The Book 
of Knowledge implements the whole health 
education and recreation program. 

MUSIC and ART 
In more than a thousand reproductions of famous 
masterpieces, in articles about the origin and 
development of art forms, in fascinating descriptions 
of musical compositions, The Book of 
Knowledge reinforces your music and art programs 

LANGUAGE ARTS 
In richness and diversity of literature, The Book 
of Knowledge is outstanding among encyclopedias, 
Its wealth of stories, poems, biography and 
literature from other countries uniquely enriches 
the language arts program, 


tHE NEW sook or KNOWLEDGE 
20 volumes—7910 pages—of enrichment material for 
classroom and library. Quick fact-finding cross 
index plus concise fact entries. 11,652 illustrations 
(1482 in color): big, dramatic bleed photographs, 
drawings, modern charts and 238 maps. 


POITIMONY 40 YOOR FH) 


FOITIMONT $0 HOOT FHI 
POCTIMON 10 OOP HH 
IOOT MON 40 HOOE THI 
WOOTIMONY 40 YOO TH: 
WOOTMONY 40 BOO BH! 
PO OTMMONT 40 YORE tr 


THE 
GROLIER 
SOCIETY INC. 


The Grolier Building 
575 Lexington Ave. New York 22, N. Y. 


Ola 


THE GROLIER SOCIETY INC. ALA 660 


SCHOOL AND LIBRARY DIVISION 
International Headquarters 

575 Lexington Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 

Please send me, without cost or obligation, the latest information on 
the modern Book of Knowledge, plus related curriculum aids, 


NAME 
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NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


Places to see, things to buy, 
special events during 
the conference 


About Montreal and the 
conference 


WHAT TO SEE IN MONTREAL 


by Gerhard R. Lomer 


ALA 


in Chicago, New York, or San Francisco, you 


If you attended the conference of the 


found yourself in a milieu that was familiar 
and American. The historical background was 
well known and recognizable, and only if you 
went back before 1776 did you come across 
other cultures—mostly English and familiar. 
However, if you attended the conference in 
Montreal in 1934 or in New Orleans in 1932, 
you found many evidences of a French cul- 
tural background. This is even more the case 
today in Montreal, in a province 
162,813 people speak only English and 
2,534,242 speak only French. Do not therefore 
be surprised to find that, in a population of 


where 


a million and a half, certain parts of the city 
are entirely French and maintain their French 
culture and their strong Roman Catholic faith. 

You can, of course, by confining yourself 
to the larger hotels and department stores, or 
that part called Westmount, find much to re- 


e@ Dr. Gerhard R. Lomer was librarian of Mce- 
Gill University 1920 
until 1947. Since his retirement he has kept up 


Library, Montreal, from 


his interest in library affairs and last year joined 
the staff of the University of Ottawa Library 
School. He has always been a lover of Montreal 
and here mentions some of the interesting and 
historic places to visit there. 
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aa are 


“Never have I seen so many ugly buildings create 
such an altogether beautiful city as Montreal.” 

Viljo Rewell (Finnish designer of projected 
Toronto City Hall building) in Montrealer, Sep- 
tember 1959. 


mind you of an American city, and there you 
will hear English spoken. But venture farther 
afield and do a little exploring in the east end 
of the city or in the Laurentian Mountains, 
in such free time as the conference program 
allows; you will find yourself in another world 
where you will see other habits and customs 
and hear an unfamiliar language. You may 
even meet people who never speak English 
and to whom your “American accent” is en- 
tirely unfamiliar. Take advantage, then, of 
the opportunities offered by this North Amer- 
ican Paris—which, by the way, publishes the 
second largest French newspaper in the world, 
La Presse-—and visit some of the French book- 
stores listed in the “yellow pages.” For shop- 
ping, in addition to the interesting Canadian 
Handicrafts (on Peel Street above the Shera- 
ton—Mount Royal Hotel) there are four large 
English department stores all on St. Catherine 
West: Ogilvy’s, Simpson’s, Eaton’s, and Mor- 
gan’s, not far from the hotel; and, farther east, 
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WELCOME TO QUEBEC 


There have been other historic occasions 


on which special groups of citizens of the 


United States have met special groups of 
the citizens of Canada for a special pur- 
pose. One of these occurred in 1776 when 
a special mission under the leadership of 
Benjamin Franklin came to Montreal and 
tried unsuccessfully to persuade us to 
join forces with them on a current proj- 
ect. 

On the present historic occasion we 
find ourselves poised and waiting to re- 
ceive another group of citizens of the 
United States, this time under the leader- 
ship of Benjamin Powell, who are coming 
to Montreal for a very different purpose, 
and this time we await you with open 
arms; we are already persuaded; we 
gladly join you in this exciting and chal- 
lenging project of exploring ways and 
means of Breaking Barriers. 

Souyez les bienvenues aux Canada, 

aux Québec, a Montréal! 
BEATRICE SIMON, president 
Quebec Library Association 


Dupuis, which is French, St. Lawrence Boule- 
vard divides the city into east and west, much 
as Fifth Avenue does New York. 

For sight-seeing within a limited time, the 
quickest introduction is to take the special 
Montreal Tramways bus or one of the sight- 
seeing bus tours. If, however, you have more 
time and have a car, you can do much better. 
Beside the Queen Elizabeth Hotel is the Roman 
Catholic Cathedral of St. James (recently re- 
named Marie Reine du Monde). The cathedral 
is built on the same plan as St. Peter’s at Rome 
but on a Christ Church Ca- 
thedral (Anglican), now a century old, stands 
between Eaton’s and Morgan’s. 

Two other churches that have a great deal 
of interest are St. Joseph’s Oratory, on the 
other side of the Mountain—teached by going 
up Cote des Neiges (continuing Guy Street 
above Sherbrooke). Just opposite is a Wax 
Museum of historical and religious interest, 


smaller scale. 


and not far off one sees the yellow buildings 
and high tower of the University of Montreal 
(Montreal’s French university). The other 
famous church, Notre Dame, is in the east end 
of the city; the best way there is to take a taxi. 
In the square in front is the statue of Paul de 
Chomedy, Sieur de Maisonneuve, who founded 
the city in 1642. Next to the church, which 
seats 3000 and which is noted for its famous 
bells—one weighs 24,780 pounds—is the semi- 
nary. A couple of blocks east along Notre 
Dame, you will come to the Court House, the 
City Hall, and Nelson’s monument, Just be- 
yond is the Chateau de Ramezay, once the 
residence but a_ historical 
museum worthy of a visit. Just below, towards 


Governor’s now 
the river, is Bonsecours Market, of particu- 
lar interest on Friday mornings. Close by, with 
many votive ships, is the famous little church 
of Notre Dame de Bonsecours, whose statue 
aloft blesses the port of Montreal. 

Somewhat farther east is the Jacques Cartier 
Bridge spanning the St. Lawrence and passing 
over St. Helen’s Island. On St. Helen’s you 
will find an old fort, an excellent inn, and a 
of the city. At its south end the 
bridge crosses the new St. Lawrence Seaway: 


fine view 


Notre Dame de Ville Marie church, Montreal; its archi- 
tecture copies that of Notre Dame Cathedral in Paris. 
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Notre Dame de Bonsecours, famous ‘‘sailor's’’ church 
from which Montreal market place takes its name. 


visitors going back to the United States will 
find this a convenient route. 

The 
nearly the whole of the Mountain as a park, 
and an interesting new road leads to the top 
and to Beaver Lake 


city is fortunate to have preserved 


the only way of reaching 
the top by car. The road gives magnificent 
views of the east and north ends of the city, 
and on a clear day one can see the Laurentians. 
The only way of reaching the Mount Royal 
Lookout over the central part of the city is 
by one of the old-fashioned horse carriages 
which stand outside McGill University gates. 
\ lookout on Westmount Mountain can also 
be reached by car, by a devious route, and 
from there the Vermont mountains and the 
Adirondacks, just over the border, can usually 
be seen. 

As well as being a city of churches, Montreal 
is a city of hospitals. The Montreal General 
and the Royal Victoria, both on Pine Avenue 
at the foot of the Mountain, are English; and 
among the Hotel Dieu, Notre 
Dame, and St. Justine are noted. 

There are other museums besides the Wax 
Museum and the Chateau de Ramezay: the 
Montreal Museum of Fine Art, with excellent 


French, the 


European and Canadian paintings, is on Sher- 
brooke West and with its library is adjacent on 
Ontario Avenue; the Redpath Museum of 
Zoology and Anthropology is on the McGill 
campus. The McCord Museum, not far off on 
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McGregor Street, is devoted to Canadian his- 
tory. The Bell Telephone Company also has a 
historical and technical museum on 
Hall Hill, not far from the hotel. 
Opposite the Civic Library on Sherbrooke 
East is Lafontaine Park. If you walk along its 
western side you will see examples of the 
quaint outside staircases which the French 
devised as a saver of interior space. When 
you come to the restaurant and outdoor thea- 
ter, cross the park by the bridge between its 
two “lakes” has a fountain 
illuminated at night and many ducks; the 


Beaver 


(one of w hich 


other is devoted to boating) and you come to 


the Children’s Zoo with its picturesque fairy- 


tale setting. A good deal farther east (reached 
by Bus 4) is the Botanical Garden at the junc- 
tion of Sherbrooke and Pius IX Boulevard. It 
extends over two hundred acres, part of which 
is devoted to school-children’s gardens, 

If, after the conference, you have time and 
energy, why not make a trip into the Lauren- 
tian Mountains, the oldest in America? Ste. 


SAINT JEAN-BAPTISTE PARADE 


The largest parade in North America and one un- 
equaled in the world for color and variety is 
held annually in Montreal on June 24 in honor 
of Quebec’s patron saint, Saint Jean-Baptiste. 

To allow conference delegates to join in the 
celebrations with thousands of other visitors, Fri- 
day afternoon, June 24, has been made the free 
day of the conference. 

The parade begins at the Botanical Gardens, on 
Desjardins Ave., picks up the bands at Lafon- 
taine Park, moves along Pie IX Boulevard and on 
to Sherbrooke Street going west to Atwater. Sher- 
brooke Street is a few blocks north of the con- 
ference area. The parade begins at 1:30 p.m. and 
ends at 4:30 p.m. It is six miles long, has 26 floats, 
30 bands, gymnastic displays, singing, and many 
other features. 

All traffic is stopped in the parade area. The 
city is virtually cut in half. Delegates planning 
to move about the city on Friday afternoon are 
advised to be on their way by 1:30 P.M. or be pre- 
pared for a difficult outflanking movement. 

ALA officers and their families have been 
offered seats in the reviewing stand to be in the 
company of other distinguished from 
around the world. They will be guests of La So- 
ciété Saint Jean-Baptiste de Montréal.—Sheila 
A. Egoff, conference coordinator. 


guests 
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Agathe is only 65 miles away. As far as St. 
Jerome the area is flat, but there is a new 
throughway and then you are in the mountains, 
with good scenery and convenient hotels. Or 
go farther, through forests, wilder country, 
and small French-Canadian villages to Mont 
Laurier, whence you can return by the Mani- 
waki Road to Ottawa. Another trip that many 
have enjoyed is to Quebec by bus, train, or 
overnight boat. There you will find the historic 
heart of French Canada, with its Old Town, 
its fort, its Plains of Abraham, and its famous 
Chateau Frontenac high above the town. Not 
far off, and easily reached by car or train, is 
the famous shrine of Ste. Anne de Beaupré, 
which well repays a visit. The road passes the 
Falls of Montmorency, higher than Niagara. 
But whatever you do, you are sure to return 
home feeling that you have seen something 


new, something French, something vigorously 


Canadian. ecco 


Place d'Armes with statue of Sieur Paul Chomedy de 
Maisonneuve, Montreal. 


MUSEUMS AND LIBRARIES IN MONTREAL 


by Sybil Grimson 


Following is a list of museums and libraries 
in Montreal which should be of interest to 
delegates to the conference. All would welcome 
visitors at that time. This is only a representa- 
tive selection and by no means a complete list. 
Names and addresses of other libraries in 
Montreal may be obtained at the conference 
information desk. It is hoped to have a large 
map at this desk, showing the location of these 
and other libraries and giving other informa- 
tion about Montreal. 


Museums 


MONTREAL MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, 1379 Sher- 
brooke Street West. Within walking distance 
of hotels. Its collection features Old Masters 
and modern painting; decorative arts of Eu- 


e Sybil Grimson is the librarian at the Me- 
chanics’ Institute Library, Montreal, which she 
describes as “one of the few libraries still main- 
taining its original name.” 


rope, the Americas, and Asia. Hours: 10 A.M. 
to 5 p.M.; Sunday: 2 to 5 P.M. 


WAX WORKS MUSEUM, 3715 Queen Mary Road. 
Bus No. 65, going north, stops at the door. 
An historical wax museum. Hours: 9 A.M. to 
5:30 P.M. 


CHATEAU DE RAMEZAY, 290 Notre Dame Street 
East. Best reached by taxi. A museum and 
portrait gallery of Montreal and early Canada. 
Hours: 10 A.M, to 5 p.M.; Sunday: 2 to 5 
P.M. 


Business Libraries 
REFERENCE LIBRARY OF THE SUN LIFE ASSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY, Room 162, Sun Life Building. 


Opposite Queen Elizabeth Hotel. Hours: Mon. 
to Fri. 10 A.M. to 4 P.M. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED, CENTRAL LI- 
BRARY, 1253 McGill College Avenue. Within 
walking distance of conference area. Hours: 
Mon. to Fri. 8.30 a.M. to 5 P.M. 





Joseph's Oratory on Mount Royal in Montreal. 


Children’s Libraries 
MONTREAL CHILDREN’S LIBRARY. 3680 Jeanne 
Mance Street. Best reached by taxi. Hours: ask 


at conference information desk. 


NOTRE DAME DE GRAC E CHILDREN’S LIBRARY, 
5311 Céte St. Antoine Road. Take Bus No. 
104 from ask at 
conference information desk. 


Atwater Terminus. Hours: 


BIBLIOTHEQUE DES ENFANTS, 3276 St. Cath- 
erine Street East. Take Bus No. 15 going east 
on St. Catherine Street. Hours: 
ference information desk. 


ask at con- 


These three libraries were all organized pri- 
vately to fill the need for children’s libraries. 
They have their own trustees and obtain funds 
by campaigns and by city grants. The public 
libraries all have children’s departments, ex- 
cept the Mechanics’ Institute. 


Hospital Libraries 
NOTRE-DAME HOSPITAL MEDICAL LIBRARY, 1560 
Sherbrooke Street East. Take Bus No. 4. going 
9 A.M. to 
5 P.M. Please telephone librarian, Madame 


east on Sherbrooke Street. Hours: 
L’Esperance, before going. 
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MONTREAL CHILDREN’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL LI- 
BRARY, 2300 Tupper Street. Take any bus to 
Atwater Terminus. Hours: Open 24 hours 
daily, but librarian is not there continuously. 
Please telephone Miss Prowse before going. 


Public Libraries 


MONTREAL CITY LIBRARY, 1210 Sherbrooke 
Street East. Take taxi or Bus No. 4 going east 
on Sherbrooke Street. A feature of special in- 
terest is the Gagnon collection of Canadiana. 
Hours: 10:30 A.M. to 10 p.M.; Wednesday: 
12:30 to 10 p.M.; Sunday: 2 to 6 P.M. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE SAINT-SULPICE, 1700 St. Denis 
Street. Take taxi or Bus No. 150 going east 
on Dorchester Street, change to Bus No. 68 
going north on St. Denis Street. Noted for 
Canadiana. Hours: 10 A.M. to 10 P.M.; Sun- 


day: 2 to 6 P.M. 


FRASER-HICKSON INSTITUTE, 4855 Kensington 
Avenue. Take Bus No. 102 or 103 from At- 


water Terminus. This is a privately endowed 


public library which has recently moved into 


a new building, with all modern features. 
Hours: Mon. to Fri. 10 a.m. to 9:30 P.M. 


1499 


150 going east on 


JEWISH Esplanade 


Avenue. 


PUBLIC LIBRARY, 
Take Bus No. 
Dorchester Street, change to any bus going 
north on Bleury Street. Get off at Mount Royal 
Avenue. This is the only Jewish public library 
in the world outside Israel. Hours: 10 A.M. to 


10 P.M. 


St. James Street, the financial center of Montreal, seen 
through the pillars of a bank at Place d'Armes. 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 





Bonsecours Market, in the predominantly French eastern 
part of Montreal. 


MECHANICS’ INSTITUTE LIBRARY, 1200 Atwater 
Avenue. Take Atwater 
Terminus. One of the few libraries still main- 


any bus going to 
taining its original name, operating as a sub- 
scription library. Hours: Mon. to Fri. 9 A.M. 
to 9 P.M. 


WESTMOUNT PUBLIC LIBRARY, 4574 Sherbrooke 
Street West in Westmount Park. Take Bus No. 
102 or 105 from Atwater Terminus. This li- 
brary has recently opened a new wing, which 


houses its excellent children’s department. 


Hours: Mon. to Fri. 10 A.M. to 9 P.M. 


School and Teachers’ Libraries 


OUTREMONT HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARY, 500 Dol- 
lard Boulevard. Hours: 9 to 12 a.m.: 2 to 
4 P.M. 


LIBRARY OF THE MONTREAL PROTESTANT 
SCHOOL BOARD, 5217 Esplanade Avenue. A 
collection of children’s books for elementary 
school libraries. Hours: telephone Miss Dum- 


aresq, CR. 7-3398. 


These two libraries are not far apart and could 
be visited on the same day, by taxi. 


TEACHERS’ LIBRARY OF THE CATHOLIC SCHOOL 
COMMISSION, 3690 Calixa-Lavalee in Lafon- 
taine Park. Best to go by taxi. Hours: 9:30 to 


11:30 A.M. 


Special Libraries 


ARCTIC INSTITUTE OF NORTH AMERICA, 3485 
University Street. Take taxi. Books and peri- 
odicals on the arctic and polar regions. Hours: 
Mon. to Fri. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M, 


ENGINEERING INSTITUTE OF CANADA, 2050 
Mansfield Street. Within walking distance of 
conference area. Collection covers all branches 
of engineering. Hours: Mon. to Fri. 10 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. 


INTERNATIONAL CIVIL AVIATION ORGANIZATION, 
Aviation Building. Next door to Queen Eliza- 
beth Hotel. Hours: Mon. to Fri, 10 A.M. to 
1 P.M. 

See also Business Libraries. 


University Libraries 


MCGILL UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Sherbrooke 
Street West at McTavish. Within walking dis- 
tance of conference area. Special collections 
include the Blacker-Wood Library of Zoology 
and Ornithology, and the Leacock Collection. 
Of particular interest to medical librarians is 
the Osler library in the McGill Medical Build 


ing. Hours: Mon. to Fri. 9 a.M. to 10 P.M. 


BIBLIOTHEQUE CENTRALE—UNIVERSITE DE MON- 
TREAL, 2900 Boulevard Mont-Royal. Easiest 
transportation is by taxi. Special collections in- 
clude the Baby Collection, papers of French 
and early English regimes. Also the Dr, Leo 
Parizeau Collection on the history of medi- 
cine. Hours: Mon. to Fri. 9 A.M. to 5 P.M. @@@ 


The advantages of living with two cultures 

Strike one at every turn, 

Especially when one finds a notice in an office 
building: 

“This elevator will not run on Ascension Day.” 

Or reads in the Montreal Star: 

“Tomorrow being the Feast of the Immaculate 
Conception, 

There will be no collection of garbage in the 
city”; 

Or sees on the restaurant menu the bilingual 
dish: 

DEEP APPLE PIE 

TARTE AUX POMMES PROFONDES. 

F. R. Scott (Professor of Law, McGill Uni 
versity) “Bonne Entente” (1954). 


oa eee 
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Simonee of Povungnetuk is the sculptor of this expres- 
sive carving showing two men fishing through the ice. 


CANADIAN ARTS AND HANDICRAFTS 


by Dorothy Macpherson 


Unpacking when it’s all over can be one of 


the best things about a holiday, undoing all 
packages, flat, 
some to be kept, others 


the paper-covered round, 
smooth, and bumpy; 
to communicate to friends the taste and tang 
of a visit outside one’s borders, even of the 
short distance outside that is Canada. There’s 
no challenge and not much fun for giver or 
receiver in the gift that could have been picked 
up just as easily in one’s own home town. Yet 
for a visiting American, the distinctive flavor 
of its northern neighbor is hard to isolate and 
identify, and the fact that it derives from so 
many ingredients makes it harder still. It’s the 
rare find that unquestionably says “Canada.” 
Though at first glance the visitor to Montreal 
is likely to be impressed more by similarities 
than differences, many of the goods displayed 
for sale do, in fact, reflect the unique facts of 
Canada’s geography and history: her great 


e@ Mrs. Macpherson, now a liaison officer for the 
National Film Board of Canada, has a long con- 
nection with the handicrafts movement. Before 
coming to Canada, she was exhibition secretary 
of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society, the 
English group founded in 1888 by William 
Morris which had such a far-reaching effect in 
raising design standards all over the world. She 
is the author of the reference sections on Cana- 
dian, Indian, and Eskimo handicrafts in the En- 
cyclopedia Canadiana. 
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arctic northlands and her native and bicultural 
heritage. The search for them may be carried 
on in the center of the city. 


ESKIMO AND INDIAN HANDICRAFTS 


An excellent variety of genuine Eskimo 
handwork will be found at the headquarters of 
the Canadian Handicrafts Guild, 2025 Peel 
Street. Canada’s vast northlands are still ac- 
cessible to relatively few, but modern methods 
of survey and travel have greatly increased the 
contacts between the Eskimo people and their 
fellow citizens, with a consequent increase of 
interest in Eskimo crafts. During the last few 
years the government, the guild, and the Hud- 
son’s Bay Company have worked together to 
encourage the native carvers, organizing mar- 
keting facilities, setting prices fair alike to 
craftsman and customer, and introducing iden- 
tifying marks for genuine Eskimo handwork, 
a necessary precaution against commercial 
imitation. 

Carvings vary considerably in quality and 
size, and, of course, in price. Hunters and 
the hunted, bear, walrus, seal, and caribou; 
the fisherman at the ice hole; women tending 
lamps or working with skins; children, dogs, 
birds—all are depicted with vigor and realism, 
and one may find strange little carvings repre- 
senting creatures imagined or seen in dreams. 
Soapstone, found in various parts of the 
arctic, is the material generally used. It takes 
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a soft polish, and the greenish tones found in 
some pieces are especially pleasing. Ivory be- 
comes scarcer as the walrus herds decrease 
and is now used mainly as a decorative ad- 
junct to the stone carvings, or for brooches, 
scarf rings, and other small pieces. The guild 
sometimes has in stock prints made from stone 
blocks or skin stencils. These are techniques 
recently introduced to a native craftsmen’s co- 
operative at Cape Dorset, Baffin Island, and 
the number of prints made is still very limited. 
Eskimo women are famous for their beautiful 
skin work. Little of it comes south, but the 
guild sealskin mukluks 
(socks) and mitts. 

It is sad to have to record that Indian 
handicrafts, which flourished before the com- 
ing of the white man, have almost disappeared. 
Baskets are still made by a few groups: ash- 
splint baskets in the Maritime provinces, 
birch-bark in Quebec, and woven baskets on 
the West Coast. Moccasins are all too often 
frankly factory made, as are the various trifles 
and trinkets in birch, skin, and beadwork 
offered as “souvenirs.” 

One outstanding Indian achievement in the 
crafts is the Cowichan sweater, a unique prod- 
uct developed by the Cowichan Indians of 
Vancouver Island as an adaptation of Fair 
Isle knitting. The wool is twisted rather than 
spun, and when knitted makes a very thick, 
warm, and rain-resistant garment immensely 
popular with outdoors men. A Hudson Bay 
“point” blanket is another durable reminder 
of the romance of northern exploration and, 
one hopes, of the warmth of Canadian hospi- 
tality. 


occasionally has 


WEAVING 

At the guild, and at the Provincial Handi- 
craft Bureau at 72 Sherbrooke Street West, 
will be found a fine range of the handweaving 
for which the Province of Quebec has been 
noted since the colonial period. Matching 
skirts and stoles in many color combinations 
for day or evening wear, gaily striped square- 
dancing skirts and aprons, and babies’ bon- 
nets of a type peculiar to the province, the 
fabric cunningly folded to give protection from 
the winter cold—all evidence the continuing 
vitality of the craft. 

The unique boutonnée weaving, associated 
with Murray Bay and the lower St. Lawrence 
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Eskimo Francis Ishik of Bathurst Inlet carves soapstone. 


region, appears in warm and attractive bed- 
spreads and cot covers, and in a wide assort- 
ment of table linens. It can be readily identi- 


fied by the loops (or boutons) in the heavy 
weft threads, which delineate the characteristic 
pattern of stars, fir trees, or peasant figures. 
Murray Bay bedspreads make handsome and 
warm curtains, and are often used for this 


purpose. 

Early French-Canadian rugs, made from 
domestic rags—faded and soft from many 
washings and hooked in primitive and charm- 
ing patterns of birds, animals, and flowers— 
are a joy to their fortunate owners. Later ex- 
amples are practical and hard-wearing and 
can be charming too, especially those in simple 
geometric designs and random stripes. An- 
other pioneer craft still widely practiced in 
French-Canadian villages is catalogne weaving 
in which fabric strips are woven on a cotton 
warp. While this technique is usually associ- 
ated with mats, rugs, and other floor cover- 
ings, it can also make gay and washable sum- 
mer handbags, and a few weavers use it in an 
open loom setting to produce varicolored 
hangings. The last time I visited the guild a 
very good-looking pair of these was curtain- 
ing off the office from the main store. 
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Opposite page: upper’ left—Eskimo skin stencil by 
Tudlik, ‘Bird Dream Forewarning Blizzards,’ depicts a 
story of an old Eskimo belief that dreams are omens; 
upper right—Salomonie, Cape Dorset Eskimo, works 
on a model kayak for the Canadian Handicrafts Guild 
and daughter Annie keeps him company; center left— 
a Quebec craftsman carves a wooden plough pulled by 
center right—Eskimo carving, a bird in grey 
soapstone; lower left— instruction in boutonnée tech- 
nique; lower right—typical Eskimo carving. Above: 
top—Krystyna Sadowski in her Toronto studio finishes 
fringe on a tapestry; bottom—dAsian derivation is sug- 
gested in this carving of an Eskimo boy by Tauki of 
Povungnetuk. 


oxen; 


Those who admire handweaving should also 
visit the studio of Karen Bulow at 2015 Union 
Street. This Canadian weaver of Danish ex- 
traction has won many important awards and 
contracts for the beautiful modern furnishing 
fabrics in which she specializes. Given a few 
carpet threads, she will plan and execute a 
roomful of matching fabrics, and pack and 
dispatch the yardage on completion. Her ties 
items, discreet har- 


for men are collector’s 


monies of subdued color. 


WOOD CARVING 


Wood carving is another skill maintained 
since pioneer days and, in some families, 
passed on from father to son till the present 
day. The Bourgault family of St. Jean Port 
Joli, for example, has produced a line of 
craftsmen well known for their fine ecclesiasti- 
cal carvings as well as for the skill and shrewd 
humor with which they depict the characters 
and animals of the Quebec countryside. Wood- 
en dishes, wall plaques and boxes, stained or 
gaily painted, are often very charming. “Burl” 
bowls are another Quebec specialty. 

The purchase of an original work by one 
of the younger generation of Canadian artists 
need not involve a heavy investment and 
would be a very pleasurable and continuing 
link with the growing edge of Canadian cul- 
ture. The Agnes Lefort and Denyse Delrue 
galleries both deal in work of this kind and 
both can give reliable advice. The Montreal 
Art Association on Sherbrooke Street has a 
fine selection of reproductions of Canadian 


paintings, among them the excellent series pub- 
lished by the National Gallery of Canada in 
Ottawa. This would be a good place in which 
to settle the Christmas card problem for an- 
other year: the National Gallery series well 
eee 


repays consideration. 


A Survey of Libraries is published annually 
by the Bureau of Statistics, Ottawa. The 
current issue, available at 75 cents, in- 
cludes statistics of public libraries for 1957 
and university libraries for 1957/58. There 
is also a summary section on library edu- 


cation in Canada. 





Pinocchio on La Roulotte stage, with painted Venetian 
blind backdrop. 


by Leo MacGillivray 


theater in and around Montreal en- 


joys its restricted popularity among adults but 


Summer 


for thousands of children who spend at least 
part of their vacation on the city’s playgrounds 
there is a summer theater whose popularity 
seems to have no limits, 

This to English-speaking as well as French- 
speaking Montrealers is La Roulotte, literally, 
the caravan. La Roulotte is the name applied 
to the large trailer stage that visits between 
thirty and forty playgrounds each summer and 
it also applies to the troupe of skilled, imagina- 
tive young players who tour with the stage. 

One thing that gives La Roulotte its popu 
larity with the youngsters is that it’s their own 
theater. Its stage with curtains, footlights, and 
scenery is available to the youngsters them- 
selves for the presentation of their own shows, 
for the display of their own talents for make- 
believe. 

Then there is the show that the La Roulotte 
troupe stages as the climax of a visit to a 
playground. This is a fine mixture of mime, 


e@ Mr. MacGillivray is a member of the staff of 
the Montreal Parks Department 
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LA ROULOTTE—MONTREAL’S 


music, and melodrama that delights children 
and adults alike. A season’s audiences run 
between 75,000 and 100,000. 

La Roulotte made its debut in 1953 under 
the direction of a talented young Parisian, Paul 
Buissonneau, who had served his apprentice- 
ship with Edith Piaf and Les Compagnons de 
Chanson. He and his small group of young 
enthusiasts caught the fancy of the children 
at once by their own artistry, and by the 
patience they displayed in preparing the chil- 
dren to take their places before the footlights. 

The trailer that houses La Roulotte is 31 feet 
long, 8 feet wide. and 9 feet from floor to ceil- 
ing. The stage proper is 17 feet across and 
8 feet high, and is formed by letting down one 
side of the trailer to form an apron that is 
part of the stage floor. 


La Roulotte being set up in a park. On stage at right, 
Paul Buissonneay with one of his assistants. 
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UNIQUE CARAVAN THEATER 


When the trailer arrives on a playground, 
its gaily decorated exterior makes it an im- 
mediate drawing card. Then the curiosity of 
the children is increased when the side is let 
down and the interior is revealed. Children 
who want to perform in the show that is to 
be presented later are then taken in hand by 
members of the troupe and coached during the 
afternoon in the mysteries and delights of 
stagecraft. 

Before the show, which is presented in early 
evening, the children are made up by experts 
from the troupe in La Roulotte’s dressing 
room. And when they go into their acts, they 
are assisted by the use of sound apparatus 
which is part of La Roulotte’s equipment. 

Especially talented youngsters are encour- 
aged to continue off season in drama work- 


Show by children on La Roulotte stage plays to audience 
of adults as well as children. 


shops that are conducted throughout the year 
by Buissonneau and his young players. Some 


of them are enrolled in Le Théatre de Quat’ 
Sous (tupenny theater) in which Buissonneau 
and his troupe banded, back in 1956, to win 
special mention in the regional drama festival 
with the sketch “Orion le Tueur.” (Quat ’Sous 
went on the following year to win top place in 
the Dominion Drama Festival in Edmonton 
with a light, imaginative presentation of the 
French “La Tour Eiffel qui tue.”) 
Some have graduated to the stage and Can- 
ada’s French télévision. 

It was not long after La Roulotte hit the 
playgrounds circuit in 1953 that Variety car- 
ried this recognition: “Large audience, half of 


drama 


them standing, stayed for entire 75 minutes 
and response was terrific. Buissonneau, slim 
and nervous in type, is an excellent panto- 
mimist, reminding one at times of Jean Louis 
made, like the im- 
pressionistic sets, from odds and ends, were 
boldly imaginative and highly colorful. The 
children of Montreal are getting a real break 
in this professionally directed project.” 


Barrault, and costumes, 


The odds and ends noted in the Variety 
article include many things. One season, for 
example, six changes of scenery were made 
possible by the use of three Venetian blinds 
placed one behind the other at the back of the 
stage. Scenes were painted on each side of 
each blind so that with a pull of a cord a new 
backdrop would appear. Another time painted 
sheets were used on clotheslines to be drawn 
aside and replaced as needed. 

La Roulotte was established for the chil- 
dren of the playgrounds and it has remained 
true to its purpose. Its popularity with grown- 
ups, however, has brought it many requests 
for special appearances, notably at interna- 
tional gatherings of medical men, psychia- 
trists, botanists, and geneticists held in Mont- 
real in recent years. 

This year La Roulotte is being organized in 
advance of the summer vacation period so that 
visitors to the joint conference of the Ameri- 
can and Canadian library associations can 
enjoy its unique presentations. Performances 
are scheduled at 9 p.M. on Monday and Tues- 
day, June 20 and 21, in Dominion Square, 
opposite the Windsor Hotel in the heart of the 


conference area. eee 
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ONAL FILM BOAR 


Dr. Helen Creighton has now received several Canada 
Council grants to enable her to carry on her work of 
collecting and recording Canadian folk songs. 


The Canada Council 


by J. B. McGeachy 


The Canada Council was established in 1957. 
Its aims are to foster and promote the study, 
enjoyment, and production of works in the 
arts, humanities, and social sciences. Neil Car- 
son, information officer o} the council, has 
written: “The Canada Council embodies a rec- 
ognition on the part of the Canadian people of 
the importance of the arts and of higher edu- 
cation, and a resolve that they shall not be 
excluded from our national life.” 

This article is excerpted from one published 
in Financial Post, Toronto, February 22, 1958. 
{Ithough it was written after the council had 
heen in operation only ten months, it is a 
lively review of one of Canada’s unique cul- 
tural institutions. 

The Canada Council, with $2.5 million a 
year to spend on fostering the arts, humanities 
and social sciences, is just ten months old; but 
already it is a celebrated national institution. 

Under its unpaid chairman, Brooke Claxton, 
full-time director, Dr. Albert 
man, the council has been cautious but active 


and its True- 
during its first year. Its Ottawa headquarters 
in the Victoria Building 
long-hair retreat but a 


is no ivory tower or 
busy administrative 


centre. 
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The council that advises them consists, very 
properly, not of artists or professional scholars 
hut of people distinguished in other ways who 
can speak for the public but will take expert 
advice when it is needed. A council of poets, 
painters and pianists, plus professors of Greek, 
history, philosophy, law, economics, anthro- 
pology and a dozen other academic disciplines, 
would have been a fascinating but unwieldy 


body and its members would have had trouble 


in agreeing how the money should be spent. 


RUNNING COSTS 


LOW 


In considering what the council can do, 
it is of course necessary to see in perspective 
the possible scale of its giving. Of its $100 
million, one half is to be spent by 1967 or per- 
haps sooner in capital grants for new uni- 
versity buildings across the land; up till now 
$3.395.000 has been so disbursed. [ At the end 
of two years these grants had increased to 
$12.816,564.—Ep. ] 

The other $50 million, 
and stocks, is to be treated as a permanent 


invested in bonds 
endowment; only the yield is to be touched. 
Interest now amounting to rather more than 
$2.5 million a year is the aggregate current 
budget. Of this, at the present date, $497,450 
has been spent on the arts, $26,000 on the 
humanities, $43,000 on the social sciences. | At 
the end of two years these totals had increased 
to $2,175,791. Ep. | 
ARTS IN FIRST PLACE 

Of its three activities, encouragement of the 
arts has so far claimed the major share of the 
attention and money. Let the humanists and 
social scientists take heart. Their studies will 
be more handsomely looked after when the 
first 
nounced in April. 

There will be about 500 of these grants in 
aid of students and they will cost $800,000 to 
$1 million a year. 

There is no council policy for dividing the 


fellowship awards are an- 


council’s 


money between the three spheres evenly or in 
any other particular way. 

In spending money on the arts the council 
has already evolved several guiding rules or 
policies. It doesn’t initiate artistic work but 
offers help to work in progress. It doesn’t pick 
up and defray normal deficits; it expects these 
to be carried in the usual way and makes 
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Albert William Trueman, director of the Canada Council, 
will speak at the National Library Week meeting at the 
Montreal Conference on “The Common Cultural Objec- 
tives of Library Week and the Canada Council."’ 

Dr. Trueman, born in Pennsylvania, was educated in 
Canada and at Oxford University. He headed two uni- 
versities—Manitoba and New Brunswick—and later 
the National Film Board of Canada, before becoming 
director of the Canada Council. Mr. McGeachy writes 
of him: “A man of taste and serious interest in the arts, 
he is also a musical amateur who sings very agreeably."’ 


grants for improvement and wider diffusion of 
artistic productions, especially by travel. 

It gave the Toronto symphony orchestra 
$25,000 and distributed $70,000 among six 
other orchestras in Vancouver, Calgary, Ed- 
monton, Winnipeg, Ottawa and Halifax. 


OPERA AND THEATRE 

the Stratford 
Opera Festival. the 
Canadian Montreal’s brilliant 
Theatre du Nouveau Monde, which will go to 
Brussells this Canada 


Council help. One of the council’s specified 


There been 


Festival, 


have 
the 
Players, 


grants to 
Toronto 
and 
and Paris year with 
duties is to project Canada abroad. 
The Canadian Art Journal and the Canadian 
Music Journal have been helped. Dr. Marius 
Barbeau. the venerable Quebec scholar, was 
given a grant for the publication of French- 
Canadian folk songs. There was $10,000 for 
Dr. Helen Creighton of Nova Scotia for col- 
lecting and writing down the folk music of the 
maritimes. 
grants for this year’s 


festival for a world conference of 


There have been 
Vancouver 
university students to be held in Canada; for 


several civic art centres; and three of the coun- 


J 


Members of the National Ballet of Canada 
warming up and (below) getting ready to go on stage 
for an evening performance at the London, Ontario, 
Grand Theatre. This tour was made possible by a Canada 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


(above) 


Councii grant. 


ins 


sz 


NATIONAL FILM BOARD 


cil’s scholarships are earmarked for the emerg- 
ing nations of Ghana, Malaya and the West 
Indies. It is a point of interest that thirty 
countries now offer scholarships for which 
Canadians can compete; the council's offer to 
foreign and Commonwealth students is the 
first important example of Canadian reciproc- 
ity in this field. 

The council, as Mr. Claxton has said, is not 
a culture factory. It takes Canadian culture as 
it is. It is not interested in starting new proj- 
ects nor in carrying the ordinary deficits of 
old ones. It is interested in any worthy artistic 
effort now in progress, especially if help will 
enable the artists to improve their work in a 
definite to national 


audience or to people in other countries. 
eee 


way and show it to a 
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UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA MONOGRAPH SERIES 


PAPERBOUND 
Social Sciences Monographs (Fall, Winter, Spring, Summer): 


The Whigs of Florida, 1845-1854 

by Herbert | 3 Doherty, Jr. $2.00 
Austrian Catholics and the Social Question, 1918-1933 

by Alfred Diamant 2.00 
The Siege of St. Augustine in 1702 

by Charles W. Arnade 2.00 


New Light on Early and Medieval Japanese Historiography 


by John A. Harrison 2.00 


The Swiss Press and Foreign Affairs in World War II 
by Frederick H. Hartmann 2.00 
The American Militia: Decade of Decision, 1789-1800 
by John K. Mahon 2.00 


Humanities Monographs (Spring, Fall, Winter): 
Uncollected Letters of James Gates Percival: 

Poet and Geologist, 1795-1856 

Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Harry R. Warfel 


Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography: The Earliest Sketches 


Edited, with an Introduction and Notes, by Stephen F. Fogle 


Pause Patterns in Elizabethan and Jacobean Drama: 

An Experiment in Prosody 

by Ants Oras 

Rhetoric and American Poety of the Early National Period 


by Gordon E. Bigelow 


Complete Catalogue sent on request 


Order from your local bookstore, or directly from 


UNIVERSITY OF FLORIDA PRESS 


Gainesville, Florida 
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FOR LIBRARIES 


VISIT BOOTH 88-89 AND ASK ABOUT 


A completely NEW kind of reference work 
THE WORLDMARK ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF THE NATIONS 


NEW I Can Reap titles and other 
juvenile titles in HARPERWCREST Library Bindings 


NEW catalogue of books 
RECOMMENDED FOR YOUNG ADULTS 


NEW catalogue of titles eligible for purchase under the 
NATIONAL DEFENSE EDUCATION ACT 


AND the biggest value of the Meeting! Harper juvenile 
case lots, in library bindings (for American libraries only) 


NEW fall catalogue describing books by 
JOHN GUNTHER, ALDOUS HUXLEY, ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, 
IsHBEL Ross, Jim BisHop, SLOAN WILSON, SUSAN 
Ertz, MARGARET CULKIN BANNING, and many others 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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FRANKLIN 


WATT 


INC. 


CONTINUING THESE VALUABLE 
AND POPULAR BOOK PROGRAMS 
FOR TODAY'S YOUNG PEOPLE 


HONOR BOOK 


N.Y.Herald Tribune Festival 


Zumbar, the ventriloquist, and 
Candido, the runaway dog, join 
forces on an adventurous trip to 
the Big City. They're a comic pair 


n FIRST BOOKS 


to read on more than 100 subjects 
rhe FIRST BOOK of PAINTINGS 


An introduction to art appreciation by 

Lamont Moore, tormerly Director of the 

Yale University Art Gallery. Illustrated, 

with four pages in full color. Ages 8 up 
$1.95 

PHE FIRST BOOK of 

The UNITED NATIONS 

by Edna Epstein. A “guided tour” of UN 

organization and specializing agencies, il- 

lustrated with photographs. Ages 8 up 
$1.95 


“AND WHAT THEY DO” 


books—what people do in various occupations 


POLITICIANS and What They Do 

by David Botter. Many government 
jobs” from sheriff to the Presidency, are 
political. This book recounts actual cam- 
paigns for office, shows what a politician 
is and does, how elections are won and 
lost, the duties and responsibilities of po- 
litical jobs. Jr. High ages up. $3.95 


Previously published 

NEWS REPORTERS and What They Do 
AIRMEN and What They Do Each 
SOLDIERS and What They Do $3.95 


who'll keep young people laugh- 
ing! Mexican scene. Story by 
Elizabeth Seeman. Pictures by 


James Flora. Ages 7-9. $2.95 


The Talking Dog & 
creek The Barking 


JUVENILE FICTION 


of outstanding quality 

rHE BIG BENDING TREE 

A story of the Kentucky mountains by 

Virginia P. Matthias. Illustrated. Ages 5-8. 
$2.95 

JOHNNY’S ISLAND ARK 

by Ermengarde Eberle. A flood brought 

on by cloudburst gives Johnny, a city boy 

visiting the farm, a chance to prove his 

mettle. Illustrated. Ages 5-8. $2.95 


TERRIFIC TRIPLE TITLES 


collections of ‘best reading” for young adults 
DANGER, DANGER, DANGER 


rrue stories of bold and courageous action 
taken in the presence of mortal peril. A 
treasury of courage, selected by Dorothy 
Wilson. Jr. High ages up. $2.95 


BOOTH 503 at the convention 


Please Mention the 


1LA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 


SPORT, SPORT, SPORT 

Emphasizing true sportsmanship, stories 
from every field of major sport, about Jim 
Piersall, Babe Didrikson Zaharias, and 
others. Selected by John Lowell Pratt. Jr 
High ages up. $2.95 


FRANKLIN WATTS, INC. 
575 Lexington Ave., N.Y. 22 


A Division of Grolier Incorporated 
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THE MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 
cordially invites you to see 
the new “Encore” line 
at the 


ALA Convention 


SPACES 67, 68, 69 AND 70 MONTREAL, CANADA 
QUEEN ELIZABETH HOTEL JUNE 19 THROUGH 24, 1960 


We are pleased to present 


The “Enon” 


A totally new concept in Library Furniture Design 


Mark your schedule and be sure to stop by Booths 
67-70, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, Montreal, Canada 


Mid-Century | MYRTLE DESK COMPANY 


LIBRARY FURNITURE HIGH POINT, NORTH CAROLINA 
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Winner of Laura Ingalls Wilder Award 


“One of the most respected and beloved writers of our day,” 
wrote Fanny Butcher of Clara Ingram Judson. Mrs. Judson’s 
books have sold over 6,000,000 copies. The books have also 
received many honors and awards. Three of her biographies, 
Abraham Lincoln, Theodore Roosevelt, and Mr. Justice 
Holmes, have been runners-up for the Newbery Medal. The 
Green Ginger Jar was given the Boys’ Clubs of America 
Medal, and Mr. Justice Holmes received the Thomas Alva 
Edison Foundation Award “for special excellence in con- 
tributing to the character development of children.” 

The Follett Publishing Company is proud to have seven- 
teen books by Mrs. Judson on its list. Several more manu- 
scripts are in preparation. These books represent, in the 
words of the Friends of Literature Scroll, Mrs. Judson’s “far- 
reaching contribution to the cultural life of the young reader 


and the preservation of the American Heritage.” 


Follett Books by 


Abrahx nc 
; raham Lincoln Clara Ingram Judson ee 
George Washington Michael’s Victory 


Bruce Carries the Flag 


Thomas Jefferson Pierre’s Lucky Pouch 
Andrew Jackson The Mighty Soo Sod-House Winter 
Theodore Roosevelt St. Lawrence Seaway Reaper Man 

Mr. Justice Holmes The Lost Violin Christopher Columbus 
Benjamin Franklin Petar’s Treasure (A Beginning-to-Read Book) 


Follett Publishing Company 
wT tore) 
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Personality in 


Library Publicity 


by Philip S. Ogilvie 


Libraries are as old as civilization. They are as 
important as history and as vital as scientific 
discovery, for they are antecedent to the in- 
terpretation and comprehension of both. Li- 
brarians are therefore key people in modern 
society, keepers of the keys of time and prog- 
ress, Public librarians are privileged to labor 
in a unique and invaluable educational insti- 
tution that serves a community in its entirety 

people of all ages, in various conditions of 


e Mr. Ogilvie is li- 
brarian of the Roa- 
noke (Va.) Public 
Library. His radio 
work as librarian of 
the Coastal Plain Re- 
Tif- 


ton, Georgia, was the 


gional Library, 


subject of an article 
in the May 1959 ALA 
Bulletin 


reprinted in the Con- 


which was 
gressional Record. Before going into library work 
he had public relations experience as executive 
secretary of the North Carolina Catholic Laymen’s 
{ssociation (1947-49) and of the Catholic Com- 
mittee of the South (1949-53). 


health, in a wide variety of occupations and 
cultural interests. Only a real leader could 
successfully manage such a demanding and 
important service. 

But unrecognized leaders attract few follow- 
ers to increase and strengthen their ranks. 
Whether we like to admit it or not, librarian- 
ship as a vocation has not fired the imagina- 
tion of the general public or won broad esteem 
to the extent that we wish. We know that li- 
brarianship is exciting and satisfying. We 
know that our work is indispensable to modern 
progress because it serves the indispensable 
service fields of our age, but librarians seldom 
receive the recognition accorded the members 
of these others fields. 

A primary reason for this state of affairs is 
that librarians are not sufficiently conscious of 
the importance of personality in library pub- 
licity. 

Romance gives life its sparkle. It also gives 
an occupation its appeal. We hear and read 
about the of delicate surgery, of 
courtroom climaxes, of big business, of scien- 
tific discovery. No wonder people in these 
fields love their jobs, talk about them with a 
glow of satisfaction, go about them with 
energy born of know-how and conviction. But 


romance 
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there is cause to wonder that librarians, who 
are daily exposed to the contagious joy of 
some of those whom they help, do not simi- 
larly show their belief and satisfaction in their 
own work. 

It has been suggested that librarians take 
too much pride in their humility. | am inclined 
to agree with this paradox. It is natural to 
feel somewhat insignificant when surrounded 
by vast collections of the recorded deeds and 
aspirations of great men past and present. And 
humility is a help when serving the occasional- 
ly arbitrary patron. Even so, the tendency to 
carry over the natural humility coincident to 
the vocation of librarianship into a general 
attitude of self-depreciation and withdrawal 
from deserved and desirable recognition is a 
mistake. 


PERSONALIZING THE INSTITUTION 


Ihe time has come when, if for no other 
reason than to make the open ranks of profes- 
sional librarianship attractive to young Ameri- 
cans, librarians must begin to give more seri- 
ous thought to the techniques of effective pub- 
licity, particularly to the importance of per- 
sonality in publicity. 

People are always interested in other people. 
Respect for an institution is in proportion to 
the respect in which its management and work- 
held. 
achievement, for example, is inevitably re- 
lated to 
comes even though it does not bear his name. 


ing force are \{ major architectural 


its creator, whose monument it be- 


\lways there is the personal factor as a basic 
attraction of any work of art or institution or 
service, and that personal factor can be used 
to reach a broad audience, far broader than 
the actual number of library patrons in the 
community. 

\ large portion of the population equate 
librarians to check-out clerks in the super- 
market, or auxiliary salesmen of the products 
of publishers. They have never become aware 
of him as a person with special training and 
abilities that could give him special stature in 
a community. In truth there is little hope that 
the librarian will be thought of as anything 
but the supervisor of the circulation of best- 
selling fiction until an awareness of his real 
attainments can be fostered. 

This is the case despite the fact that a li- 
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brarian, like a competent sales person rather 


than a noncommittal cashier, can create a 
reputation for personal affability along with 
confidence in his ability simply by being alert 
to the trends of the times and coordinating 
the materials at hand to serve those trends. 


Circulation librarians especially might re- 


examine their effectiveness in this regard. 
The annual publication of statistics, im- 
portant though they are. does little to give the 
librarian personality in the minds of the gen- 
eral public. The real contributions of librari- 
ans to their communities cannot be evaluated 
statistically. Nor will circulation figures, im- 
pressive though they may be, appeal to young 
people seeking a vocation in which they may 
work for the good of humanity. No matter how 
efficient his services may be. neither the young 
public nor the public at large will identify 
themselves with a quiet, nameless librarian. 
The great need is for librarians to become 
community personalities instead of taken-for- 
their 
their 


eranted automatons: to be known by 
names and accomplishments, not by 


routine roles. 


BUILDING THE PUBLIC PERSONALITY 


The more opulent professional groups have 
paid publicity agents. Colleges and universities 
have their public relations specialists, and for 


good reason—they must depend on the assist- 


ance of endowments and foundation grants to 


maintain their standards and hold their facul- 
ties. However, the number and location of 
buildings, the size of the student body, and the 
number of volumes in their libraries are not 
the stuff with which they build their appeal 
to the public. They specialize in personalized 
publicity. A discovery by a relatively unknown 
researcher is made the subject of a feature 
news release, with the dual intent of increasing 
the stature of the man and enhancing the repu- 
tation of the institution. 

They would also publicize his election to 
the position of eighth vice president of a local 
community organization. It is recognized by 
experts in the field of public relations that 
the caliber of faculty achievement, properly 
related to the public by personalized publicity, 
attracts budding geniuses and research grants, 
elevating the status of the school and its pro- 
gram. The participation of a faculty member 
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in community affairs proves that he is not con- 
fined to an ivory tower and indifferent to the 
world about him. It is possible through per- 
sonalized publicity to build for the faculty 
member a rounded personality, The general 
public then appreciates him as a man and 
feels a certain pride in an institution fortunate 
enough to attfact and keep such an outstand- 
ing person. 

It goes without saying that libraries and 
librarians cannot hope in the near future to 
duplicate the publicity programs and _ tech- 
niques of larger institutions and wealthier pro- 
fessions, but all rapport with public conscious- 
ness of personal achievement does not have to 
be produced in a costly manner. Ordinarily 
available media—local newspapers and radio 
will do the job. 

TAKE TIME FOR PUBLICITY 

It is human nature to respect a person who 
has won the confidence and respect of his con- 
freres, and anything indicative of this is gen- 
erally considered newsworthy by the press. It 
would seem to me that a first and inexpensive 
step in this direction would be for librarians 
to take the time to get ready the facts of every 
newsworthy thing that happens to them, even 
at the expense of some other duty. This is not 
to say that library work should be neglected 
in the interest of publicity, but rather it is an 
appeal that a certain amount of time be budg- 
eted for productive publicity. 

Let the public know, for instance, of each 
honor, however small, each committee appoint- 
ment in a professional organization, each office 
held through election by one’s confreres, each 


speech given, each article published, and each 


workshop or other means of continuing edu- 
cation in which the librarian participates. Any 
one of these things can merit space in the 
local press, whether an inch or a column; or 
on the air, whether a half minute or three. Any 
one of them will impress upon the public the 
fact that the librarian is recognized in his own 
field. 

It should be remembered, too, that librari- 
ans render newsworthy services in the line of 
duty. Other institutions and services dependent 
upon the librarian for valuable assistance are 
generally willing to share their publicity with 
the librarian who has prepared, for example, 


LIBRARY PERSONALITY ON TV 
“The popular image of a librarian as a bespecta- 
cled introvert is being shattered by Dr. Ralph A. 
Ulveling, director of the Detroit Public Library. 

“Husky, six-foot Dr. Ulveling discusses his pro- 
fession and his reasons for choosing it in a 
filmed interview currently being circulated among 
state library agencies, public libraries, and li- 
brary schools in the U.S. and Canada. The film 
is one of an educational television series prepared 
by Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, 
Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54. 

“Dr. Ulveling infuses the film with a combina- 
tion of humor and imposing dignity, while point- 
ing out the attractions of a career in librarian- 
ship. The only trouble is . 

From a news release prepared by Field Enter- 


. . he wears spectacles.” 


prises. 
This 


headquarters library. 


film is also available from the ALA 


remedial reading lists, therapeutic 


reading lists, vocational guidance lists, or 


eraded 


marital aid lists of library holdings to which 
those needing help will be referred. Some li- 
brarians even have the opportunity to save 
their communities considerable sums of money 
(public funds) by research on new and im- 
proved products, etc., and farfetched though it 
may seem, herein lies another opportunity for 
publicity enhancing the value of the librarian 
as both service person and citizen. 

In the community at large the librarian is 
often involved in programs and activities only 
indirectly related to his professional status. 
He is a member of a civic organization—a 
supporter of community projects. Some of his 
involvements may not be of a cultural nature 
in the narrow sense of the term, but each 
affords an opportunity for him to exercise 
leadership, and for personal publicity that 
rounds out his personality in the public mind. 
He does not have to have a school-age child 
to be active in PTA or a leader in 4-H or 
Scouting, for example, but proves his versa- 
tility and broad interest in community affairs 
by working with such organizations. One 
might have a cranky stomach and yet help 
organize the annual community fish fry, and 
there are always welfare programs to test one’s 
capacity to love. Any such activity lends itself 
to favorable personal publicity at an appro- 
priate time. 
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JOURNALISTIC TRAINING UNNECESSARY 


Lil-rarians need not be hindered in their 
quest for publicity to increase their stature 
and enhance the public estimate of their in- 
ifutions because they lack training in jour- 


ilisin. Uf 
press has tie makings of a news item, a copy- 


information submitted to the 


reader will edit the material. Newsmen may 
not see fit to accept and print every story re- 
ceived, but they will use many of them. It is 
because they believe so thoroughly in the value 
of libraries that they rewrite and print so much 
of the boring statistical information they re- 
ceive from librarians. They also welcome and 
use news about acquisitions and special ac- 
tivities of the library, but they are quick to 
state that much of the impact of the library 
news they print is limited because the person- 
ality picture of the librarian and his staff has 
not been projected to the general reader, 
whose interest is first in other people and then 


GOLDEN DEEDS REMEMBERED 


“PoRTSMOUTH—Miss Dorothy Vaughan, city li- 
brary head, was honored by the Exchange Club 
of Portsmouth with an award of the ‘Golden 
Book of Deeds’ for the aid she has given others 
in research at the library and for devoting her 
own time and energy to help preserve the history 


N.H., 


con- 


and traditions of this area of New England 
So begins a story in the Manchester, 

Leader, March 10, 1960. The story 

tinues by mentioning some of the historical and 


Union 


other books which have carried acknowledg- 
ments of Miss Vaughan’s assistance—including 
three novels by Kenneth Roberts 


with a listing of ten local, state, and national or- 


and concludes 


ganizations with which she is associated. 
This clipping and other mementos of the Ex- 
ALA by 


P. Greer of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, 


change Club program were sent to 
Agnes F. 
with a letter which stresses the importance of 
personality in library publicity. 

“It is this sort of service which quietly sells 
the idea of the value of libraries (and librarians) 
to the people. It should be recognized by Miss 
Vaughan’s professional association as well as by 
her state... . I believe notice by a professional 
paper would encourage other librarians who are 
gamely carrying on with little or no notice taken 
of their work.” 


in the causes they espouse or represent. Our 


task, consequently, is to win public confidence 


in us as persons who are librarians, as a first 
step towards winning confidence in our insti- 
tutions and appreciation of their worth. 
When it becomes possible, national, re- 
gional, and state library associations should 
establish public relations offices for the pur- 
pose of channeling personal publicity items 
about librarians to their local news outlets, as 
do the public relations offices of medical so- 
cieties, etc. Until that time, librarians should 
assume responsibility for getting out their 
own personal news. If the thought of handling 
one’s personal publicity seems to be a kind of 
self-glorification and a violation of humility 
then humility be damned, for the concept is 
foreign to the true meaning of the virtue. 
What if such publicity does add a bit to one’s 
personal prestige! It only gives one that much 
more to live up to, and in so doing is an added 
impetus to superior performance. The real 
question is. afford this false hu- 
mility or take pride in it if the price of it is 


who can 
failure to attract young people to the ranks of 
librarianship, so losing the very leaders we 
want in the next generation. 

Today’s young people are not averse to de- 
voting themselves to the betterment of hu- 
manity in a service profession. Their gener- 
osity is, however, appealed to more often by 
those professions of service that are generally 
held in high esteem. Nursing, for example, 
does not attract recruits with a report on the 
number of bedpans carried. The personal 
stories of lives saved by quick and sure emer- 
gency measures appeal to the imaginative 
minds of youth and pull them towards lives of 
service. There are stories of personal accom- 
plishment to be told by dedicated librarians, 
and there is an audience for those stories. 

Naturally none of us should give up the de- 
sirable practice of beating his breast in private 
because of his human and failures. 
Honest confession of our public mistakes also 
(and public relations) ; 


errors 


is good for the soul 
but whatever our personal shortcomings, they 
cannot release any one of us from the impera- 
tive call to blow our own horns decorously 
to the end of increasing our stature as li- 


brarians in our communities. eco 
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Library building campaigns 


by William Chait 


Mr. Chait is director of the Dayton and Mont- 
gomery County (Ohio) Public Library. He 
was director of the Kalamazoo (Mich.) Public 
Library from 1948 to 1956. He writes that he 
“has been involved in three campaigns for 
funds for new main library buildings, and often 
receives queries from other librarians on how 
to organize a library building campaign. One 
of these, in Kalamazoo in 1949, was conducted 
in connection with a school bond issue and re- 
sulted in an overwhelming defeat. The other 
two, one in Kalamazoo in 1955, the other in 
Dayton and Montgomery County in 1959, 
were successful.” 

Each building campaign must be tailored to 
meet the circumstances under which it is con- 
ducted and the community to which it is pro- 
posed. The method of approach is different in 
a large city than in a small city, and the prob- 
lem becomes much more complex when a 
whole county is involved. However, some basic 
procedures and principles evolve from re- 
peated experience with building campaigns 
which may be of help to other librarians. 

\ library building campaign needs a period 
of preparation which will differ in length in 
accordance with the personality of the li- 
brarian and the type of community in which it 
is conducted. This preparatory period is. one 
in which the library’s program must be sold to 
the community. A full public relations pro- 
gram must be conducted. Everything which 
many librarians try to do during National 
Library Week must be done on a year-round 
basis so that the citizens become conscious of 
the purposes and functions of the library and 
begin to understand that the public library is 
essential to their welfare. The librarian and 
other members of the staff must become in- 
volved in the life of the community. 

It is during this period of preparation that 
the librarian begins to know the people who 
will help him put over the campaign. He will 


be working with them on committees and 
boards, and performing services for their pet 
projects. Then when the day comes that he 
telephones to ask them to speak for the library 
or let him appear on one of their programs, 
there will be no question about the help and 
cooperation he will receive. 

As the librarian works in his community 
he begins to learn who can help in the cam- 
paign and starts laying the groundwork for 
the organization of a committee of citizens to 
form a broader base for the campaign. A 
librarian and a board shouting from the house- 
tops about the need for a new library do not 
begin to be as effective as a hundred citizens 
talking at their bridge clubs and over the din- 
ner tables. The committee is formed upon in- 
vitation of the library board, and is assigned 
specific functions. Among these are determina- 
tion of the need for a new building, method 
of financing, and location. The librarian serves 
as an executive director, furnishing the com- 
mittee with information and drafting its re- 
ports. In the two successful campaigns in 
which the writer was involved, the citizens 
committee issued the building program for 
the new building 
even though he and 
his staff had pre- 
pared it. Of course, 
the press should be 
invited to all meet- 
ings of the citizens 
that 
there is constant re- 


committee so 


porting to the public 
of its deliberations 
and sy recommenda- 


tions. 


USING THE CITIZENS COMMITTEE 


While the committee work is going on, an- 
other important step must be taken in prepara- 
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tion for placing the issue on the ballot. This 
usually comes after the point where the citi- 
zens Committee recommends that a new build- 
ing is essential. and it consists of getting ap- 
proval from the “power structure” in the 
community. The leaders of both political par- 
this 


Personal visits by the librarian and chairman 


ties might well be included in group. 
of the citizens committee to the people who 
determine whether an issue gets on the ballot 
and whether a campaign for such an issue is 
financed are very essential. In most communi- 
ties it would be a waste of time and effort to 
attempt to obtain a new building unless the 
“power elite” is convinced that this is neces- 


sary and is willing to support it and work to 


ig 
provide it. 

It is very difficult to sell a new library build- 
ing to the voters unless they have a specific 
idea of what they are going to get for their 
money. As soon as the citizens committee has 
completed its draft of a program for the build- 
ing the board of trustees should make funds 
available for the drawing of promotional plans 
and the preparation of a model. One of the 
most effective means of convincing the public 
to give up its hard-earned money for a new 
library building is to show an actual model 
the that the 


what their money is buying. 


and color slides of model so 


voters can see 
\fter two campaigns in which the writer had 
plans and a model, he has concluded that this 
is essential in presenting the issue to the 
public. 

The preliminary plans will also give fairly 
for the building so that the 


amount of money proposed to the citizens will 


costs 


accurate 
be realistic. A guess may result in having a 
sum voted for which the building cannot be 
constructed. 

CONTROVERSY 


PREPARE FOR 


In every building campaign there will be 


controversy and opposition. It seems very 


important to prepare for this controversy by 


working out answers to all the questions which 
may come up. Question-and-answer leaflets as 
a major campaign brochure have been used 
with a great deal of success. Letters to the edi- 
tors of the newspapers might be used to stir up 
interest. Don’t be afraid of controversy. Wel- 
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since it will start people talking 
building and make them 


come it, 
about the library 
aware of the issues involved. Absence of con- 
troversy may indicate apathy and inadequate 
preparation for the campaign. If a good case 
is prepared, a librarian need not worry about 


the opposition, 


CAMPAIGNS MUST BE PAID FOR 


There is one vital step that must be taken 
before the actual campaign starts, and that is 
to raise the money for it. This may be done 
either through a finance committee of the citi- 
zens committee or the efforts of one influential 
board or committee member with good busi- 
ness connections. It is usually easier to obtain 
money from local business and industry rathe1 
than from many small contributors. 

The amount of money needed for the cam- 
paign will depend on the community in which 
the campaign is carried on. A community of 
50.000 to 100,000 might be able to do a very 
good campaign for $1000 to $2000; a large 
metropolitan county might not be able to do 
an adequate job for less than $20,000. While 
newspapers, radio, and television are willing 
to donate free time during the preparatory 
stages, once a library bond issue appears on 
the ballot it becomes a political issue, and time 
and space must usually be paid for at regular 
political rates. 

Although the bulk of the work will fall to 
the library staff, a campaign committee from 
the citizens committee should be organized. 
Professional assistance can sometimes be ob- 
tained without any cost to the library. There 
are often local people in public relations work 
who feel greatly indebted to the library for the 
help they have received and who are willing to 
donate their time. If the services of a profes- 
sional fund raiser can be afforded or if one 
can be obtained without charge, this assistance 
may be very valuable. The librarian working 
with a group of citizens or with a professional 
fund raiser must be ready with the materials 
they will need to carry on the campaign. In- 
formation for radio and television advertising, 
the basic material for newspaper advertising, 
copy for leaflets, bookmarks, brochures can 
best be prepared by the librarian. The pro- 
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fessional will rewrite it, edit it, and put it 
into shape. 


MEDIA AND METHODS 


The methods to be used in reaching the 
people are as varied as the methods used in 
any good public relations program. News- 
paper, radio, and television advertising is es- 
sential. Appearances on some regular feature 
programs on radio or television into which the 
library can be woven can be extremely valu- 
able. Bookmarks, which are a simple and inex- 
pensive means of getting the message across, 
may be handed out to every person who comes 
for one month before the elec- 
distributed 
through the children in the schools to be taken 
home the week before the election. In Kala- 


to the library 
tion and, if possible, may be 


mazoo, a leaflet was mailed to the home of 
every registered voter the week before elec- 
tion. 

Representatives from the library must make 
as many personal contacts with voters as pos- 
sible. Talks, accompanied by bookmarks and 
leaflets, before every club, church group, and 
other organization are very important. There 
are differences of opinion as to who should do 
the speaking. Citizens advocating a new li- 
brary building may be more effective than a 
member of the library staff. On the other 
hand, a librarian may do much better in pre- 
senting the facts and in answering questions. 
Whichever method is used, the librarian must 
be sure that the day after election no one can 
say, “I didn’t vote for the new library build- 
ing because no one asked me to.” 

Hundreds of votes can be obtained among 
the families and friends of library staff mem- 
bers. These people must be encouraged to go 


If they 


have been given the answers to questions 


out and work for the new building. 


which may come up, they will be able to do an 
effective job. 

In the Dayton campaign a very unusual 
among other usual 
ones to make the voters aware of the library 


method was used many 
issue. Twenty-five hundred campaign workers 
were Each of obtained a 
signed pledge from ten voters that they would 


cast their ballots for the library issue. As an 


recruited. these 


expression of appreciation from the campaign 


committee for the work of these solicitors, 


Sam Levenson was engaged to put on a per- 
formance the Thursday night before election 
day. Tickets could not be bought but were 
given to people who turned in the pledges of 
This effort 


pledges from about 25,000 voters, a good deal 


ten voters. resulted in signed 
of coverage by the public media, and an in- 
spiring evening of entertainment for those 
who worked for it. The color slides of the 


model of the library building were presented 


at the beginning of the program. The expres- 


sion of approval from the audience was one 
of the most satisfying experiences of the cam- 
paign. 

The Sunday before election day the cam- 
paign closes and a case of nerves attacks the 
library staff. Nothing more can be done until 
the votes are counted. If the library issue is 
passed, the hard work begins, because the li- 
brary staff now has an obligation to give the 
voters the best possible building for the money 
which they have made available. If the issue 
does not pass there is always another election 
day, and even an unsuccessful campaign can 


help prepare for eventual victory. eee 


HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


cordially invites 
all ALA visitors to its 
booth #981 
at the Mount Royal, 
where we will display 
a wide variety of 


current and forthcoming books. 
Canadian _ .S. J. Reginald Saunders 


agent: and Company 





A preview of the new 


UNIVERSITY OF 


Yiage 4 Reprint Serves 
“Ye 


This important series will restore to availability a 
wide range of important reference works, long out- 
of-print. Originally published from 1903 to 1949, all 
were pioneering studies in their field, and still retain 
their initial vigor, pertinence, and scholarly daring. 
Through the use of offset reproduction and uniform 
binding, the Chicago Reprint Series will offer refer- 


ence libraries, scholars, 


and 


researchers a varied 


assortment of hitherto unavailable titles at reasonable 
prices. 12 titles will be available in October: 


THE EVOLUTION OF 
EARLY CHRISTIANITY 
A Genetic Study 
(hristianity in 
Religious Environment 
by Shirley Jackson Case 
1914 100 pp. $6.00 
HISTORY OF ASSYRIA 
by A. T. Olmstead 
1923 ) 
THE UNITY OF 
PLATO’S THOUGHT 


by Paul Shorey 


816 pp. $1 


1903) 96 pp. $ 


THE SECOND BANK OF 

THE UNITED STATES 

ty Ralph Charles Henry 
Catterall 1903) 552 pp. $é 

A HISTORY OF THE 
GREENBACKS WITH SPECIAL 
REFERENCE TO THE 
ECONOMIC CONSEQUENCES 
OF THEIR ISSUE: 1862-65 

by Wesley Clair Mitchell 


(1903) 608 pp. $6.5 


of First-Century 
Relation to Its 


PAVLOV: A BIOGRAPHY 
by Boris P. Babkin 
1949) 384 pp. $6.00 
THE THINKING MACHINE 
s Judson Herrick 
2nd ed., 1932 
PSYCHOPATHOLOGY 
AND POLITICS 
by Harold D. Lasswell 
(1930) 304 pp. $4.50 
THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY 
OF HEBREW LAW 
by John Merlin Powis Smith 
1931) 304 pp. $4.50 
THE GANG 
A Study of 1,313 
gs in Chicago 
by Frederic Milton Thrasher 
rev. ed., 1936) 640 pp. $7.50 
PAGAN REGENERATION 
A Study of Mystery Initiations 
in the Graeco-Roman World 
by Harold Rideout Willoughby 
(1929) 320 pp. $4.50 
THE GREEK THEATER 
AND ITS DRAMA 
by Roy Caston Flic kinge 7 
(4th ed., 1936 


by Charle 


384 pp $6.06 


180 pp. $¢ 


All the above prices are tentative 
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It’s time 
for libraries 
to take a new look 
at microfilm 


@ Today microfilm is do- 

ing wonders in libraries. 

It’sshrinking bulky stacks 

of periodicals, news- 

papers, and books to eco- 

nomical size. It’s guard- 

ing against the possible 

loss or damage to valuable 

original documents. And, equally im- 
portant, it’s making rare and original 
works readily available to students 
and researchers. M The only thing 
you need to make microfilmed ma- 
terial truly available is a low cost, 
compact THERMO-FAX ‘‘Filmac 
100” Reader-Printer. Developed by 
3M research, this ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader- 
Printer lets you view the film on 
rolls, in jackets, or on aperture cards 
on the big screen. When anyone 
wants a copy of any microfilmed 
document, you just touch a button 
and in seconds you have an enlarged, 
clear copy. There’s no need for tran- 
scribing information by hand, there’s 
no chance for error. H® THERMO- 
FAX ‘‘Filmac’’ Reader-Printers 


Miienesora Minne AND ]\J[ANUFACTURING COMPANY 
1S THE KEY TO TOMORROW 


AR 


»»- WHERE RESEARCH 


ST. PAUL 6, MINN, THE TERM ‘THERMO-FAX 


GISTERED TRADEMARK OF 3M COMPANY 


make microfilm practical 
for any library of any size. 
There are many ‘‘Filmac”’ 
Reader-Printers actively 
at work today in public, 
private, and business li- 
braries—making refer- 
ence and research easier, 
faster, and more comprehensive. @ 
We invite you to take a new look at 
microfilm now. Mail the coupon for 
a free copy of ‘“‘Let’s Take a Positive 
Look at Microfilm” a twelve 
page booklet about microfilm at 
work, written by a recognized expert 
in the field. 


Minnesota Mining and Manufacturing Company 
Dept. FBF-60, St. Paul 6, Minnesota 


Please rush me a free copy of ‘‘Let’s Take a 
Positive Look at Microfilm." 

Name 

Title 

Library 


Address 


Zone State 


Saget (63 
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The first freedom— 
the freedom to read 


by Leslie W. Dunlap 


The First Freedom, published last month by 
ALA, contains eighty-eight selections—prob- 
ably more than 300,000 words 
Viost of the selections 


brought together here come from literary fig- 


on censorship 


and the right to read. 


ures of our time; the others are pronounce- 
ments of organizations concerned with intellec- 
Civil 
Liberties Union, and court proceedings and 
Although all of the authors belong 
to the last or to this generation, their writings 


tual freedom. such as the American 


de isrons 


deal also with earlier centuries. The giants of 
the last three centuries, Milton, Jefferson, and 
Mill, are Holmes 


Brandeis speak again although their names do 


heard anew, and and 
not appear in the table of contents. Among the 
contributors are luminaries of contemporary 
(Shaw. 
Aldous Huxley), Ire- 
land (Yeats friend AE), and the 
United States (Farrell, MacLeish, Saroyan. 
Sandburg. Steinbeck, and Mark Van Doren) ; 


a sprinkling of jurists, librarians, and educa- 


literature in Galsworthy. 


D. i. Lawren 2. 


England 
and 
and _ his 


tors; and President Dwight D. Eisenhower. 
The selections were culled from some twelve- 
hundred articles and more than one hundred 
books by a ALA president, Robert B. 
dean of library and 
the Graduate School 


former 
Downs, administration 
director of of Library 
e Mr. Dunlap, direc- 
tor of libraries of the 
State University of 
lowa, Iowa City, is a 
member of the Intel 
lectual Freedom Com- 
mittee. His article 
The First 

Liberty 


discusses 
Freedom 
and Justice in the 
World of Books and 

edited by 
{LA. 


Reading, 
Robert B. Downs and published by 
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Illinois. Downs 


groups his eighty-eight selections in twelve 


Science at the University of 


sections (e.g.. “The Issues at Stake.” and “The 
Take a Stand’). 


selection and section he provides a brief intro- 


Librarians and for each 
ductory note. “No attempt has been made to 
prepare a debater’s manual,” writes Downs in 


book 


which _ be- 


his introduction; instead, the “has a 
bias, reflecting the liberal view.” 
longs to the editor, to the publisher, and to 
most American librarians. The — subtitle, 
“Liberty and Justice in the World of Books 
and Reading.” is a reminder that the volume 
of the 1956 and 1957 ALA Book 
Awards which were supported by the Fund for 
the Republic and administered by the ALA 


Committee on Intellectual Freedom. The result 


grew out 


is this impressive compilation of selections 
which treat of the First Amendment to the Con- 
stitution: “Congress shall make no law 
abridging the freedom of speech or of the 
press.” 

Among the eighty-eight selections in The 
First 
outstanding for 


Freedom, p haps a dozen or so are 
logical reasoning or literary 
presentation. Each reader will have his own 
favorites, but most lists will include Walter 
Gellhorn. Curtis Bok. Paul and 
George Orwell in the first category, and John 
H. Griffin. D. H. Lawrence. William Saroyan, 


Archibald MacLeish, and Mark Van Doren in 


the second. Also worthy of special notice is the 


Blanshard. 


treatment of censorship in the courts (seven 
court opinions, including two by Judge John 
M. Woolsey. are ine luded Pi 
(Robert Shaplen’s “Scarsdale’s Battle of the 
Books”). 
Unfortunately, 
which surrounds certain basic terms such as 
“obscenity,” not all of the 484. double-column 
pages in The First Freedom make sprightly 


and in the schools 


because of the confusion 


reading. “The law is a dreary thing.” observes 


D. H. Lawrence (page 171); but among the 
legal underbrush the reader will glimpse some 
memorable vignettes and sharp observations. 
The earliest (1663) 
provoked by Sir Charles Sedley’s nude capers 
at the end of a prolonged spree; and Dr. 
Bowdler, who strove to make Shakespeare 


case on obscenity was 


suitable for family reading, seems to have been 
a likable chap who gave up the practice of 
medicine because he had no stomach for pain 
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and blood. Anthony Comstock, America’s in- 
defatigable censor, actually possessed a poet’s 
eye, for he perceived “the blackest mud 

behind the sun 
brightest” (page 195); and an authentic poet, 
Ireland’s AE, scorned the fanatics who 
out evil”: “I will believe in no prophet of the 


trees on which the shines 


“smell 


Lord unless his words, even in anger, break 
in a foam of beauty on the ear” (page 393). 
Courage is a mark of every spokesman for 
for shining valor Mark Van 
Doren fellows. After the 
Jersey City Board of Education had removed 
four of his books from the library of the local 
junior college because of the author’s connec- 


freedom, but 


stands above his 


tions with certain organizations, the poet and 
critic declaimed his creed in a speech given 


in Jersey City: 


But justice is neither new or old. It is not one 
will, whether of a tyrant or of a class. It is itself, 
and it is the thing that all men love when they 
are serious. That, if you still care to know, is the 


politics | have (page 374). 


Censorship is rooted in fear, for the timid 
try to insulate themselves and others from the 
new and unknown. As MacLeish pictures it 
(page 326), men may soar like the eagle (“Its 
or they may play the ostrich 
view. Al- 
though the stimuli change, the defenses of the 
frightened follow but one pattern. During the 


Age of Faith, heresy and blasphemy were the 


life is to see”), 


whenever a new idea comes into 


offenses to be censored: when the nationalist 
states became supreme, treason and sedition 
were proscribed; in the first half of this cen- 
tury. the investigations of Freud and of Have- 
lock Ellis repeatedly met with censors’ bans: 
and post-World War II tensions have driven 
the fearful Iron Curtain. 
thought by some to be essential for security. 


behind our own 
‘A man who is not quite certain that his own 
cause is just is full of fears: and well he may 
be: for an idea that is plausible on the surface 
but unsound at heart cannot stand investiga- 
tion” (page 452). Human slavery, which was 
condoned in ancient Athens and in the New 
Testament, is the example that Gerald W. 
Johnson uses to illustrate his point: “Neverthe- 
less, the thing was rotten at the heart, and... 
it was inevitable that the rottenness should be 
exposed; and it was just as inevitable that men 


committed to that theory should become 
more and more violently opposed to further 
investigation.” 

The arguments for an uncensored press are 
numerous and should be beyond dispute. No 
book or idea, writes Downs, can “be killed by 
suppression,” and innumerable attempts to 
outlaw volumes have brought them undeserved 
popularity. The case made by stern moralists 
against books which offend them is futile. be- 
cause no direct relationship between reading 
and immorality has been established—in 
Mayor Jimmy Walker's memorable phrase 
“No girl was ever ruined by a book” (page 
196). In the opinion of the American Bar 
Association, the Freedom to Read is a corol- 
lary of the First Amendment, for freedom of 
the press is not guaranteed for the benefit of 
writers and publishers alone. “Our people 
should not be denied the right to read any- 
thing. not obscene or otherwise illegal. which 


may be published. This is because we, like our 
forefathers, believe that truth can be counted 
on to prevail in a free competition of ideas” 


(page 342). This language echoes a famous 
dissenting opinion of the late Justice Holmes 
which expresses the crux of the case against 
censorship: 
But when men have realized that time has upset 
many fighting faiths, they may come to believe 
that the best test of truth is the power of 
the thought to get itself accepted in the compe 
tition of the market (page 314). 


The point on which liberals insist is that 


knowledge has not been fully 
must be sought unceasingly by man’s free and 


revealed but 


untrammeled mind. The librarian who believes 
that the full and uncensored record should be 
made freely available to inquiring minds sub- 
scribes to “one of the deepest and most coura- 
a belief in the 
intelligence and the power to discriminate of 
the human (MacLeish, 325). 
Temperament and conviction permit no meet- 


geous of all human beliefs . . . 


mind” page 
ing ground for compromise: for, as Aldous 
Huxley observes, “Between Nature’s censors 
and Nature’s non-censors there can only be 
war” (page 272). 


“This.” as Lincoln commented on_ his 
countrymen’s stake in constitutional govern- 
“is a fundamental idea, going down 


ment, 
about as deep as anything.” 
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PROGRESS IN INTERLIBRARY COOPERATION: 5 


Compiled by the Committee On Interlibrary Co- 
{LA’s and Technical 


Services Division, this column is an attempt to 


> 
operation of Resources 


bring together little-known published and un- 
published material in the field of library coop 
eration, included 
should be sent to George N. Hartje, Committee 
On Interlibrary Public 


Olive at 13th Street, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 


Information on items to be 


( ooperattion, Library, 


CONFERENCES AND PROJECTS 


|. International Cooperation in Documentation 
is the subject of the papers presented at the post- 
convention sessions of the Special Libraries As- 
Atlantic City, June 4, 
1959. These papers appear in Special Libraries, 
December 1959, and January 1960. 


sociation Convention in 


2. Latin-American Cooperative Acquisitions Proj 


ect. A 


of Texas, the 


agreement between the University 
New York Public 
Stechert-Hafner, the inception of this project is 
described by Mr. Kingery in the February 1960 
issue of Stechert-Hafner Book News, pages 65 
66. The first results are reported in Stechert- 
Hafner Book News, March 1960. page 80. 


joint 


Library, and 


3. Microfilm. Microfilming Clearing House Bul- 
letin No. 71, an appendix to the Library of Con- 
gress Information Bulletin of February 29, 1960, 
pages 107-10, contains a gold mine of informa 
tion as to all types of cooperative microfilm 
projects. 


GEOGRAPHIC LISTING 


1. California. Union List of Newspapers in Cali 
fornia Libraries, representing the holdings of 
138 libraries in the state, is now available for 
use in the Union Catalog Section of the state 
The 


mation on three categories of newspapers: for- 


library in Sacramento. list contains infor- 


eign, including those in the English language, 
of all dates; 
in the U.S., 
cluding California) ; 


newspapers published prior to 1900 
its territories and possessions (ex- 
newspapers published in 
California at any time. 


he 


is not 


Library collection 
List. For further 
information regarding the libraries where Amer- 


University of California 


included in the Union 
ican newspapers can be found, write to the Union 
Catalog Section, California State Library, Sacra- 
mento, California. 


5. California (Southern). The Southern California 
Union List of Microtext Editions, compiled by 


Andrew H. Horn from reports of participating 


libraries, has been issued by the libraries of 
Occidental College and University of California 
at Los 


about holdings by type in the order that the re- 


Angeles. The list arranges information 


ports were received by the compiler. The for- 
that the list 
indefinitely without 
alphabetical 
precedes the actual listing of library holdings. 


mat is loose-leaf, so be ex- 


panded 


may 
revising original 


pages. An author-and-title index 
In the listing of symbols of participating li- 
braries, information is provided about the li- 
brary’s policy on lending microtexts. Additional 
index listings, corrections, additional holdings, 
and new titles acquired will be reported in an 
occasional SCULME newsletter, and from time 
to time revised index pages and supplements 
will be issued. 


6. Chicago Metropolitan Area. A list of “Services 
and Periodicals in the Special Libraries in the 
Chicago Area” will be found in Jilinois Li- 
braries, November 1959, pages 653-709 and De- 
cember 1959, pages 749-92. This selected list is 
a new 1959 alphabetical listing intended as a 


local supplement to the Union List of Serials. 


7. Denver. Union List of Medical Serials in the 
Libraries of the Denver 
by the librarians of that area. The list gives hold- 
ings of eleven libraries with many nonmedical 


{rea has been compiled 


serials of interest to users of medical libraries 
shown. The list has been reproduced on cards to 
make the inclusion of additions and corrections 
1000 title en- 


tries. It is planned that yearly revisions will be 


easier. There are approximately 


made, with the additional charges to be contin- 
gent upon the number of entries. The price is 
$10.00 a set. Any 
ing a set of cards should get in touch with Miss 
Isabelle T. Anderson, 1601 East 19th 
Denver 18, Colorado. 


library interested in obtain- 


Avenue, 


8. District of Columbia. The sixth edition of Li- 
brary and Reference Facilities in the Area of the 
District of Columbia, prepared by the Loan Di- 
vision of the Library of Congress, describes the 
collections and services of almost 250 libraries. It 
lists the rules for use of each library, the name 
of the librarian, its address, and its telephone 
number, and describes the units furnishing pub- 
lic service. There is an index to subjects covered 
by the various libraries and to the names of li- 
brarians. Copies are available at $2.00 each from 
the Card Division, Library of Congress. 
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9. Europe. The new National Lending Library 
for Science and Technology and its probable 
effect on the present English library system is 
described in “Co-operation Between the National 
Lending Library and Public Libraries” in Li- 
brary Association Record, February 1960, pages 
50-52. The same issue contains “The Scope and 
Organization of Bibliographic Countries, with 
particular reference to France and Denmark,” 
on pages 46-49. 


10. Illinois. The April 1960 issue of I[llinois Li- 
braries is primarily devoted to a description of 
the four film cooperatives (involving 30 public 
libraries) in that state. 


11. Los Angeles. “An Example of Regional Co- 
operation in West Los Angeles” by Florence M. 
Sanborn appears in the January 1960 issue of 


California Librarian, pages 41-44. 
12. Louisiana. The Louisiana Union Catalog 
(912 pages), compiled by the Louisiana State 
Library, is a listing of books by Louisiana au- 
thors and about Louisiana and also includes 
parts of books, articles, sheet music, leaflets, etc. 
The catalog is based on the holdings of some 
65 Louisiana libraries. The price is $30.00, avail- 
able from Norma Durand, chairman, Union Cata- 
log Distribution Committee, Louisiana Library 
Louisiana Institute, 


Association, Southwestern 


Lafayette, Louisiana. 


13. Missouri. The establishment and first year of 
operation of the Southwest Missouri Library 
Services, Inc., are reported by Brigitte L. Kenney 
in Cooperative Centralized Processing (Chicago: 
ALA, 1959, 5). Founded in 1957 by ten 
Missouri public center receives 
books purchased by member libraries, catalogs 
them, reproduces catalog cards, and prepares 
books for the shelves. 
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libraries, the 


14. New York (City). Library Cooperation in 
Vew York is the title of a new, bimonthly pub- 
lication recently begun by the Council of Higher 
Educational Institutions in New York City. The 
first issue, January 1960, describes it as a news- 
letter with two objectives: to bring descriptions 
and news of interlibrary cooperative projects to 
metropolitan area libraries serving research or 
college-level teaching programs and to serve as a 
clearinghouse for such projects and similar op- 
erations. This issue also describes the CHEI li- 
brary research program. Warren J. Haas is head of 
the research program and editor of Library Co- 
operation in New York (41 Park Row, Room 
1504, New York 38, N.Y.). 


15. New York (City). The Special Libraries As- 
sociation, New York chapter, has published the 
eighth edition of Special Libraries Directory of 
Greater New York, a listing by subject specialty, 
indexed by subject, library, and personnel. The 
publication may be ordered from Mrs. Elizabeth 
M. Hutchins, Young & Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York 17. The price per copy 
is $3.00 for SLA members and $5.00 for non- 
members. 


16. Ohio. Cooperative Centralized Processing at 
the Library Service Center of Eastern Ohio by 
Mary L. Eckford, the administrator, describes the 
planning, organization, and the first year of op- 
eration of the Center, which is located in Barnes- 


ville, Ohio. 


17. Rocky Mountain Region. The Bibliographi- 
cal Center for Research, Rocky Mountain Re- 
has 
Wagner-Camp The Plains and the Rockies mi- 
crocards. Thirteen libraries pooled resources to 


gion, “gone cooperative” and purchased 


purchase these approximately 500 volumes. The 
set of microcards will be available for the use 
of all members of the BCR. eee 


Welcome 


to 
ALA-CLA Montreal 
and to the 


HENRY Z. WALCK, Ine. 
booth, #43 


HOTEL 
QUEEN ELIZABETH 


HENRY Z. WALCK, Ine. 


101 Fifth Avenue, New York 3 


Successor to Oxford Books for 
Boys and Girls 





George Braziller 


cordially invites you to visit Booth *947 


to see these summer-fall titles 


July 
OWLS DO CRY. By Janet Frame. A novel. $3.75 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER: A Study of His Philosophy of 
Life. By Gabriel Langfeldt. $3.00 


August 

MYTH AND MYTH MAKING, Edited by Henry Murray. Essays 

by Joseph Campbell, Harry Levin, Mircea Eliade, Clyde Kluckhohn and 
others. $6.00 
IN SEARCH OF HUMANITY: The Role of the Enlight- 
enment in Modern History. By Alfred Cobban. $4.50 
THE SEASONS OF LOVE, By Genevieve Dormann. A novel. $3.75 
IN THIS WORLD and Other Stories. By Eugene Ziller. 

Short stories. $3.75 


September 
UNDER THE SUN: The Abstract Art of Camera Vision. 
By Nathan Lyons, Syl Labrot, Walter Chappell. Art. 
THE FUTURE OF UNBELIEPF. By Gerhard Szczesny. 
TO WHOM IT MAY CONCERN. Elizabeth Mann Borgese. 
Short Stories. 
THE GOLDEN AGE OF AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGY. 
Selected and edited with an Introduction and Notes by Margaret Mead 
and Ruth Bunzel. 

October 


THE PRESIDENT AS COMMANDER IN CHIEF, 

Edited by Ernest R. May. $5.00 

IT’S CHEAPER TO DIE: Doctors, Drugs and the A.M.A. 

By William Michelfelder. $3.95 

SEAN DUBUFFET: 100 Drawings. By Daniel Cordier. Art. $17.50 

THE MASTERS OF WORLD ARCHITECTURE: Series II 
LOUIS SULLIVAN. By Albert Bush-Brown. $4.95 
WALTER GROPIUS, By James M. Fitch. $4.95 
OSCAR NIEMEYER, By Stamo Papadaki. $4.95 
RICHARD NEUTRA, By Esther McCoy. $4.95 
ERIC MENDELSOHIN, By Wolf van Eckardt, $4.95 


George Braziller, PUBLISHER + 215 Park Avenue South, N. Y. 3, N. ¥. 
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Council-division relations 


A report of the Committee on Organization 


At the 1959 annual conference of ALA, the 
membership referred the question of Council- 
division relations to the Committee on Organi- 
zation for study. This referral occurred after a 
proposal for modifying the authority of the 
divisions had been accepted by Council. 

The Committee on Organization considered 
the question at the 1960 Midwinter Meeting 
and prepared the following report for submis- 
sion to Council at the 1960 annual meeting. 
The report is published for information prior 
to Council consideration of the matter at Mont- 
real. 


1. The Committee recalls two of the basic 
principles in the ALA reorganization: 
a. The Council is the governing and general 
policy group of ALA. 
b. The divisions have autonomy to carry out 
activities consistent with the field of respon- 
sibility approved for each. 


(n essential consideration in the present or- 
ganization of ALA is the balance maintained 
between these two principles. 

2. In the view of the Committee, a sound 
and workable balance has generally been 
achieved to this time. Instances to the contrary 
which the Committee has been able to identify 
appear to be matters of oversight which can be 
readily corrected. Considerations of conceiv- 
able future imbalance in relations between 
Council and the several divisions do not seem 
compelling enough to justify at this time any 
proposals for withdrawing authority previ- 
ously granted or for establishing restrictive 
measures. 

3. Recent extended discussion of the respec- 
tive responsibilities of Council and of the di- 
visions indicates that some clarification of the 
Constitution may be useful. The Committee on 
Organization proposes to Council that it ask 
the Committee on Constitution and Bylaws to 
consider the addition of some such sentence 
as the following to the Constitution, Article 
VI, Section 1: 


The Council shall delegate to the several di- 


visions authority to plan and carry out pro- 
grams and activities within assigned fields 
of responsibility and in accord with general 
Council policy. 


This would presumably follow the present 
statement in the Constitution which defines 
Council as “the governing body of the Asso- 
ciation” (Art. VI, Sec. 1(a)). The addition 
would not change the relation between Coun- 
cil and the divisions, but would clarify the 
existing situation, 

1. The Committee on Organization also pro- 
poses that the former practice be revived of 
having divisions report briefly once a year to 
Council on their plans and programs. The pur- 
pose of this suggestion is to facilitate supply- 
ing of information to Council about the ac- 
tivities of the divisions to which it has dele- 
gated responsibility, and to facilitate the ex- 
change of information about major aspects of 
program among the divisions. The Committee 
recognizes that this would require some time 
at Council meetings, but limiting the reports 
to seven or eight minutes should make the 
plan feasible. The result would be an oppor- 
tunity for each division to set forth its prog- 
ress and plans, and an opportunity for all to 
comprehend the total program of ALA. 


These several points were discussed by the 
Committee with elected officers representing 
all the divisions except the Library Adminis- 
tration Division American Associa- 
tion of State Libraries at an invitational meet- 
ing in Chicago, January 30, 1960. The divi- 
sional representatives present expressed ap- 


and the 


proval of the recommendations in this report. 


COMMITTEE ON ORGANIZATION: Robert W. 
Severance, chairman, Florence S. Craig, John 
T. Eastlick, Mrs. Loleta D. Fyan, Katherine 
Laich, Alice Louise LeFevre, Clara Luciolli, 
Lowell A. Martin, Ruth Schoneman, Louis 
Shores, Maurice F. Tauber, Elizabeth O. Wil- 


liams, Marian C. Young. 
eee 





NEW BOOKS 
TO DELIGHT 
TEEN-AGERS 
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THE SINGING CAVE 


by Eilis Dillon 

The mystery of the singing 
cave and the disappearance of 
its treasure lead young Pat 
and his Irish friends through 
many adventures, climaxed in 
i breathtaking boat 
HONOR BOOK, Children’s 
Spring Book Festival, Neu 


} 
ald Tribune $295 


York He 


chase 


PATRIOT’S LADY: 


The Life of Sarah Livingston Jay 


by Lois Hobart 

Sally was only seventeen when 
she married John Jay and had 
to mature quickly into a 
“‘statesman’s wife.’’ Her biog- 
raphy is an exciting picture 
of people and events in the 
thrilling days of our nation’s 
birth. $3.50 


JULIE WITH WINGS 


by Laura Kerr 


At “stew”’ school, Julie learns 
the skills required for the excit- 
ing job of an airline stewardess. 
Baffling romance, however, 
and a near-disaster in the air 
force Julie to re-evaluate her 
career and her future. $2 


1D 


SUMMER OF SURPRISE 


by Helen Reynolds 

Penny Warburton starts a 
ceramics studio in order to 
earn money for her senior year 
at art school. The responsi- 
bility of teaching others opens 
a new world and Penny finds 
her goal nearer when her 
summer of surprise ends. $2.95 
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A HATBOX FOR MIMI 

by Marjory Hall 

Pursuing her dream of being 
a fashion model, Mimi begins 
selling in a large department 
store, where she glimpses the 
professional mannequins. 
Mimi’s own courage and per- 
severance carry her through 
the competitive field of model- 
ling in this intriguing career 
novel. $2.95 


MARK TOYMAN’S 
INHERITANCE 


by Christopher Webb 


The rigors of frontier life and 
horrors of the Civil War bring 
Mark realization of his true 
birthright and inheritance. An 
authentic picture of a great 
period in American history 
and of the men who made our 
land one country. $2.95 


WHERE MY HEART IS 


— A Junior Novel 

by Hannah Sarver 

The desire “‘to live in a settled 
community —to belong,”’ after 
years of traveling with her 
migratory family, leads self- 
reliant Jill Adair into romantic 
pitfalls, but finally she learns 
where her heart’s loyalty really 
belongs. $2.95 


WRITE FOR COMPLETE a 
FUNK & > 


WAGNALLS 


153 East 24th Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Your hosts for Steelcase 
Peggy and Everett Bayha 


Booths 


You're invited...to visit the Steelcase display, chat 
with us and see first-hand the exciting new line of 
Steelcase Coordinates . . . tables and chairs, carrels, 
desks . . . fine furniture for today’s modern library. 
Steelcase Inc., Grand Rapids, Michigan; Canadian 
Steelcase Co., Ltd., Don Mills, Ontario. 


STEELCASE Here is the Steelcase booth 
as it will look at the 1960 
ALA Convention, June 19 
24, Queen Elizabeth Hotel, 


Montreal, Canada 


Important: Representatives of Canadian Stee/case 
will be with us for the entire convention. 


STEELCASE 
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Merrick Building houses part of Genera! Library 


In only 33 years, our southernmost independent uni- 
versity has blossomed—under the warm Florida sun 
—into a 13,000-student institution, embracing a 
College of Arts and Sciences, and seven other schools. expanding an existing one, 

consult Globe-Wernicke’s free Library 


If you're considering a 


new library, or modernizing or 


Miami’s libraries, containing nearly a half million 
volumes, are distinguished for the quality of their 
collections. The Law Library, fourth largest in the 
South, is hailed by jurists and scholars for its com- 
plete reference works, unusual collections of Roman 
and British law, and rare volumes, including the 1520 
edition of Justinian’s “Corpus luris.” The university 
will soon have even greater library facilities. Plans pA 
are now underway for a large new main library ' 
building. In its law library, Miami has insisted on THE GLOBE-WERNICKE CO. 
high quality Globe-Wernicke Book Stacks, Study Car- CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
rels, and other library equipment. . . . makes business a pleasure 


Planning Staff for personal 
service, Write today for complete 


information, Dept o.6 
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esi Books for Fall 


Adult Reading 
NEW ANGLES ON PUTTING 


by Robert Cromie 


Now, for the modern golfer —a sure fire method of putting, used by many of 
the top pros, based on principles originated and perfected by the great putting 
instructor Mark G. Harris. June 15. $2.50 


WHAT TO DO UNTIL THE DOCTOR COMES 


by William Bolton, M.D. 


Authoritative answers to questions regarding the correct ways to handle, 
immediately, those emergencies of illness and accident which can — and do— 
happen to all of us. October 24. $2.75 


BRUNCHES AND COFFEES 


by Marion Courtney 


Gracious, easy entertaining... for every occasion... for every age: from a formal 
Bridal Brunch to the most casual “coffee.” October 10. $2.75 


Juveniles 


AESOP WITH A SMILE 

by Ernestine Cobern Beyer 

Set in rollicking verse and illustrated with 
animal drawings, these age-old stories once 
more present their joy and sly humor for 
today’s youngsters. September 12. $2.50 


CORKY MEETS A SPACE MAN 
by Maoma Zimmerman and Ruby Schuyler 
Corky and his best friend Pete get up early to 
look for a man-made satellite in the sky ...and 
soon the boys start to wonder what a man from 
outer space would look like. 
September 12. 


IKERCHAT AND SARAH 
by Pamela Lloyd 
A delightful story for all small children who 
love animals. Ages 4 - 6. 
September 19. 
FIRST SAIL FOR SKIPPER 
by Richard Henderson 
Beginning sailors of all ages will find all the 
basic knowledge necessary for sailing that first 
boat tucked in the colorful pages of this book. 
September 19. $2.50 


$2.00 


$2.00 


14 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 4, Illinois — 
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THROW STONE 
by E. B. Sayles and Mary Ellen Stevens 
Throw Stone and his family make one of the 
most amazing journeys ever taken —a journey 
made 25,000 years ago. 

September 26. 


A FOX IN THE HOUSE 
by Charles Philip Fox 


The third of Mr. Fox’s easy-to-read photo 
stories, A Fox in the House, depicts the true 
story of his son Peter and the fox which he 
raised. September 19. $2.50 


THE VISITORS FROM OZ 
by L. Frank Baum 
HERE IT IS! A brand new Oz book by that 
master storyteller and originator of The 
Wizard of Oz, L. Frank Baum. 

September 12. $3.95 


PROJECTS AND ACTIVITIES 
IN ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 

by Helen J. Challand and Jean Ashley DeLapp 
This is a book designed to further and deepen 
the youngsters’ interest and understanding of 
general science. October 3. $3.75 


$3.75 
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The BEST book jacket protection 
is now the QUICKEST 


PidstiKicer® LIFETIME 
LONGS and DUPLEX” 


with SELF-STICK TABS 


Self-stick Tabs at all four corners, protected by release paper, adhere per- 
manently to inside covers with gentle finger pressure. The self-stick tabs eliminate 
separate attaching tape or glue. 


Enduring — Mylar* — 112 mil — for greatest strength, sparkling trans- 
parency and enduring protection 


Effective — Heavy paper backing welded to reinforced edges protect the 
points of greatest wear 


Economical — Saves time and labor in the processing; saves future re- 
binding, recovering and repairing 


Easy-to-do — Try it. Patented pre-slit paper backing on the Lifetime 
Longs, the telescoping adjustability of the Lifetime Duplex, speeds and 
simplifies application *RTM . . . duPont 


The book well-protected is the book best-protected by 
Plasti-Kleer® Book Jacket Covers. 


Come Try Plasti-Kleer at the ALA-CLA Convention 


Dept. 107 C , 56 Earl St., Newark 8, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25 , Calif. 

In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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Revisions in ALA Group Insurance Plan 


By Ricuarp N. Foutk, vice president of Brown, 
Crosby & Co., Inc., administrators of the ALA 
Group Insurance Plan 


Some things improve with time, and the ALA 
Group Insurance Plan is no exception. In suc- 
cessful operation for almost four years, its multi- 
benefits have built it into a plan that offers excel- 
lent protection for librarians. The ALA program 
reaches in three directions at once, offering pro- 
tection to practically all age groups, giving se- 
curity 
hospital and surgical benefits, and providing a 
Hospital and Surgical Plan to retired members 


in the event of loss of income, offering 


or to those members over age 65. 

The plan has now been revised and improved 
to include three more valuable features in the 
Accident Pro- 
gram. These features are important for security. 

1. Accident 


provide weekly income up to five years, at no 


and Sickness—Income Protection 


benefits have been extended to 
additional premium. Benefits were formerly pay- 
able up to 104 The addition of 


extra years of accident coverage means greater 


weeks. three 
long-term protection. Accident benefits are pay- 
able from the first day of disability up to five 
years; and sickness benefits are payable from 
the first day of hospitalization or the eighth day 


of disability up to 52 weeks. 


2. Originally all members under age 70 paid 
the same premium. Now, in the revised plan, all 
members under age 40 will receive approximately 
a 25 per cent reduction in premium. Those mem- 
bers who are already insured may maintain, and 
those who wish to apply will have the opportunity 
to secure, this protection at low cost. 

3. Two additional plans offering higher weekly 
benefits are now available, making a total of four 
plans from which to choose. Originally only two 
plans were available providing up to $25 or $50 
weekly benefits. The two additional plans offer 
up to $75 and $100 weekly benefits. Increased 
weekly benefits were included to help meet the 
rising cost of living. 


OTHER FEATURES 


$1000 accidental death and dis- 
memberment benefits are included in all plans. 
The accidental death and dismemberment pay- 
ment may be doubled to reach $2000 for an addi- 


In addition, 


tional annual premium of two dollars. 

The annual cost for the $25 plan is $35 for 
members over age 40 and $27 for members under 
age 40; for the $50 plan, $67.50 for members 
over age 40 and $51.50 for members under age 


10; for the $75 plan, $100 for members over age 
40 and $76 for members under age 40; for the 
$100 plan, $132.50 for members over age 40 and 
$100.50 for members under age 40. 

These improvements in the income protection 
plan have been made possible through the mass 
participation of ALA members. Increased enroll- 
ment should make even more benefits possible. 
Income protection has few exclusions. They are 
pregnancy, suicide, war, military service, and 
flying other than on commercial scheduled flights. 
Coverage is world-wide and protection exists 24 
hours a day. 


HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL BENEFITS 


AVAILABLE AT LOW COST 


ALA 


qualify and are enrolled in the income protection 


personal members under age 65, who 
plan, may apply for optional hospital and surgi- 
cal benefits. This additional 
dependents: 


coverage includes 
spouse and unmarried children age 
14 days to nineteen years. The plan provides $10 
per day for up to 70 days for any one disability, 
plus up to $100 for in-hospital miscellaneous ex- 
pense. From $7.50 up to $225 is available for 
surgical procedures, according to the schedule, 
whether surgery is performed in or out of hos- 
pital. The cost for hospital and surgical coverage 
is $36 annually for the individual member, $68.50 
annually for the member and one dependent, and 
$106.50 annually for the member and all of his 
eligible dependents. 


SENIOR HOSPITAL AND SURGICAL PLAN 


All personal ALA members age 65 or over, 
whether or not they are working, may apply for 
coverage under the Senior Hospital and Surgical 
Plan. If the member has retired before he reaches 
age 65, he may also apply for this coverage. The 
individual’s spouse may also be covered. Hospi- 
tal benefits are $10 per day for 31 days per con- 
finement; $100 for miscellaneous in-hospital ex- 
penses, and up to $225 for surgical procedures 
according to the surgical schedule. Member pays 
$75 annual premium; member and spouse pay 
$150.00. 

There will be no waiting period for benefits 
if member and spouse have been insured under 
the optional hospital and surgical plan prior to 
applying for the senior plan. But if the applica- 
tion for the senior plan is the first for hospital 
and surgical benefits, there is a waiting period of 
six months after the senior plan becomes effective 
before member or spouse may receive hospital 
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or surgical benefits for any condition for which 
medical treatment or advice was given 12 months 
before application for the plan was received. 
The senior plan does not cover periods of 
military service or services rendered by the Vet 
erans Administration or other hospitals owned 
or operated by a federal, state, or local govern- 


ment. 


ELIGIBILITY FOR 


ALA GROUP 


REQUIREMENTS 
INSURANCE 


ALA personal members are eligible to apply 
for the income protection plan. After the applica 
tion is reviewed by the underwriters, coverage 
will be issued if the member is insurable. How- 
ever, those applying for the senior hospital plan 
will have their policies issued regardless of past 
or present medical history, providing they are 
65 or over or retired from active work. Member's 
spouse (if member applies) is also eligible with- 
out individual underwriting. 

If a member applies for other than the senior 
plan, he must be actively employed in order to 
be eligible, earn at least $1,000 annually, and 
reside or claim residence in the United States, 
its territories and possessions, Canada or Mexico 

OUTSTANDING FEATURES OF THE 


ALA GROUP PLAN 


An outstanding asset of the ALA Group In- 
surance Plan is that it pays in addition to any 
other coverage the insured may have, such as 
Blue 


Cross, or workmen’s compensation. It is 


also important that coverage cannot be canceled 


except for nonpayment of premium, while the 
plan is in force and the individual remains a 
personal member of the ALA. House confinement 
is never required to ¢ ollect benefits except during 
leaves of absence, and then for sickness disabili- 
ties only. Benefits do not decrease because of age. 
money-saving that 
federal-income-tax-free. The 
than available, 
due to the mass purchasing power of ALA. 


An important feature is 


weekly 


is much 


benefits are 
cost lower individually 

For information on how to apply for the ALA 
Group Insurance Plan, contact the plan adminis- 
trator, Brown, Crosby & Co., Inc., 110 William 
Street, New York 38, N.Y. Brown, Crosby & Co. 
are insurance brokers who negotiate the plan with 
the underwriters, Continental Casualty Company 
of Chicago, Illinois. The administrator issues the 
policies, sends the: bills and undertakes all of the 
details for the administration of the plan. ALA 
assumes no expense in the operation of the plan, 
acting only as a liaison between its members and 


the administrator and underwriters. eee 
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GREETINGS TO JAPAN 
Greetings from the American Library Associa- 
tion have been taken to the Orient by Miami 
Beach lawyer Reba who left 
March 24 with her 
husband, Jack L. 
Daner, for a trip to 
Japan. Mrs. Daner 
is chairman of the 
Miami Beach Pub- 
lic Library Board, 


Engler Daner, 


vice chairman of 
the Trustees’ Sec- 
tion of the Flor- 
ida Library Asso- 
ciation and a mem- 
ber of the Action 
Development Com- 
mittee of the Amer- 
ican Association of 
Library Trustees. 
The 


holding 


scroll she is 
“extends MIAMI BEACH NEWS BUREAL 
hearty good wishes 
and cordial greetings to the Japan Library Asso- 
ciation and the librarians of its Public Library 
Section. We have benefited greatly from the ex- 
change of views made possible by visits to the 
United States of representatives of Japanese li- 
brarianship, and by opportunities afforded Amer- 
ican librarians for professional service in Japan.” 
On Monday, April 4, at the Osaka Prefectural 
Library, Mrs. Daner presented her scroll to a 
delegation headed by Yukichi Nakamura, chair- 
man of the board of directors of the Japan Li- 
brary Association. As reported in Mainichi, To- 
kyo’s leading English-language newspaper, “Na- 
kamura, in response to the greetings, said to Mrs. 
Daner that he was grateful for the goodwill 
scroll of greetings. ‘We are determined further to 
contribute to the enhancement of U.S.-Japan cul- 
tural interchange.’ ” 


LIBRARY EQUIPMENT 


in metal and wood 


BOOKSTACKS & RELATED ITEMS 


Compact Bracket 


Continuous Upright 
Booth 939—Mount Royal Hotel 


C. S. BROWN & COMPANY 


7535 Hillcrest Drive 
Wauwatosa 13, Wisconsin 
Telephone: BLuemound 8-7189 
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MODERNIZE 
CIRCULATION ROUTINE 


Automatic circulation system 


Immediate full size record of book charges . . . Automatic 
creation of overdue notices . . . Automatic count and break- 
down of circulation figures .. . 


More than a charging machine, Brodac is the system that affects your 
entire circulation desk routine and library working habits. Ease peak loads, 
minimize pressure, eliminate confusion and error. 


Brodac is easily operated, easily installed and ‘pays for itself’ in saved 
clerical time and labor, elimination of possible error, and the time for 


personal, creative service in the library. 


The transfer to Brodac is evolutionary with no drastic change except 
the elimination of time-consuming duties, the freedom for personal service. 


Contact your nearest Bro-Dart office for information on the 
BRODAC system, for accuracy, simplicity, dependability and 
economy. 


See Brodac at Bro- A 
a Dart Booth #59 
to INDUSTRIES at the ALA-CLA 


Convention 


Dept. 100C , 56 Earl St., Newark 8, New Jersey 
1888 So. Sepulveda Bivd., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 

In Canada: Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Limited, 
909 Pape Ave., Toronto 6, Ontario 
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“LIBRARIANS AND SCHOOL PEOPLE 
ARE WORKING TOGETHER”’ 


The following account of a promising experi- 
ment in school and public library cooperation 
appeared in the Rochester (N.Y.) Public Library 
monthly news of November 1959: 

On Tuesday, November 3rd, a very important 
meeting was held in the Rundel Memorial Build- 
The Rochester Public Library—Board of 


Education Committee on Library Services held 


ing. 


its first meeting. This committee was appointed 
by Superintendent of Schools Howard Seymour 
Harold Hacker to bring 


about closer cooperation between the public li- 


and Library Director 
brary and the public schools for the purpose of 
improving library services to children and young 
adults. 


tion consists of the director of instructional ma- 


The Board of Education’s five-man delega- 
terials, the director of elementary education, an 
elementary school principal, a high school princi 
pal, and a high school librarian. The coordinator 
of English and Social Sciences instruction will 
be added to the Rochester Public 
Library representatives include the supervisor of 
head of the Main Li- 


brary, the coordinator of work with children, the 


committee. 
branches, the assistant 


coordinator of work with young adults, and a 


Blake McKelvey 


branch head. City Historian 
also is a member. 

The committee’s first project will be to under- 
take an objective study of the shortages of ma- 
terials in both public and school libraries. Later 
on it will explore possible shortages of person- 
nel, methods of instructing children and young 
adults on the use of public libraries, and the 
possible need for printed brochures on the use 
of public library facilities for students and for 
teachers. 

At long last, librarians and school people are 
working together, instead of griping separately 
about our inabilities to meet the reading needs 
of students. 

A BRIDGE TO THE PAST 
The Clark Library is a calm oasis in a vast and 
turbulent city. The classical garden is greenly 
kept as a public park, which was the founder’s 
stipulation. The Library building resembles a 
dainty jewel-box, yet it is actually a safety de- 
posit vault of steel-reinforced concrete. Inside 
the Library there is the characteristic smell of 
old leather freshly rubbed with lanolin, bees- 
wax, and oil of cedar. The roar of traffic on 
Adams Boulevard sounds far away. Books are 


the slory of science series for young people 


1uthentic information. Besides basic facts, each book 
treats of some larger concept, such as the balance of 
nature, the adaptation of animals to the environment, 
the scope of mathematics. 


The Story of Animals, Mammals Around the World, 
by Gaylord Johnson 

The Story of Archeology in the 
Mary Elting and Franklin Folsom 

The Story of Butterflies and Other Insects, by 
Peter Farb 

The Story of 
Peter Farb 

The Story of Dinosaurs, by Stanley B. and Barbara 
Brown 


Americas, by 


Hydrology, by 


Dams, Introductory 


The Story of Mathematics, /ntroductory Geometry 


and Algebra, by Hy Ruchlis and Jack Engelhardt 
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The young reader will approve the attractive for 
mat, the pronouncing indexes, the lists of books for 
further reading, the large, clear type, and the full 
color plates 


The Story of Planets, Space, and Stars, by Gay 
lord Johnson 


The Story of Rocks and Minerals, by David M 


Seaman 


The Story of Shells, by Curtis Martin 


Cloth, reinforced binding $2.95 each 


HARVEY HOUSE, Publishers 
Irvington-on-Hudson, New York 


BOOTH 953 
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constantly being ordered, cataloged, and 
shelved, awaiting readers’ call. In the reading 
room, scholars work at tables with one book 
or a hundred, or in cubicles type out extracts. 
Life goes on, as it always has in small libraries, 
with the intensity common to specialists at 
work. Although much of the study and even the 
conversation is of the seventeenth century, or 
the nearer time of Oscar Wilde, the feeling is 
not one of escape from the present but rather 
of kinship with our predecessors. In the Clark 
Library one enters a continuum wherein there 
is no break between time past and time present. 

From the 1958/59 report of the William 
Andrews Clark Memorial Library. 


TEXAS IS FIRST AGAIN 

Librarians with a normal fondness for good print- 
ing are often embarrassed by the typographical 
monstrosities produced by their own associations 
as conference programs. Hence the pride of the 
Texas Library Association in its handsome 47th 
conference program, designed by Carl Hertzog 
and with drawings from Tom Lea’s The King 
Ranch—which Mr. Hertzog designed and printed 

and a cover drawing by José Cisneros. Every 
detail of text and design carries out the theme of 
the conference, “Timelessness—The Fourth Di- 
mension in Books.” A prefatory note on the theme 
concludes: “The printed word provides that co- 
hesive quality which binds people of all genera- 
tions. Books have given and continue to offer man 
breadth, height, and depth and they live indefi- 
nitely in the fourth dimension of time.” 

The conference was held in San Antonio, April 
6-9. William Holman of the San Antonio Public 
Library sent a copy of the program to ALA, and 
wrote: “We feel that it is definitely a first in 
library programs. It is truly a collector’s item.” 


Drawing by José Cisneros for the 47th conference pro- 
gram of the Texas Library Association. 


aw 
and the 


Profits— 


by Prof. C. Northcote Parkinson 
Drawings by Robert Osborn 


“Lawgiver Parkinson is back in full. satiric 
regalia, on government spending, taxation, 
and other matters close to his specialty, 
and sums up almost everything in a majes- 
tic pronouncement that will stand for pos- 
terity as Parkinson’s Second Law: ‘Expen- 


diture rises to meet income!’” 
Newsweek $3.50 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


The Memoirs of 


Anthony Eden 
Full Circle 


“A tremendously important docu 
ment ...and it is not only a record 
— it is a warning.” 

World Telegram and Sun $6.95 


Houghton Mifflin Company 


Hail to the 
Chief 


by James Reichley 


“Has captured the 
flamboyant spirit of 
the modern national 

convention. It’s all 

here — the state of 
flux and enormous 
confusion as the big 
affair gets under way, 
the rising tensions 
as the ‘enemy camps’ 
weigh each other's 
strength, the breath 
lessness of the roll 
calls which can blast 
or fulfill a man’s 
dreams.” 


Chicago Sunday Tribune $4.95 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
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hit oes 


The Library Technology Project is testing two 


processes which are designed to increase the 
resistance of film to seratching and abrasion 
Durafilm 


mafilm also claim that their process so stabilizes 


Permafilm and The promoters of Per- 


the emulsion that treated film does not require 
humidified storage. Scratch (for degree of abra- 


sion), color (for fading), and humidity and 


temperature tests will be made on both processes. 
When the results of the tests are known, they 


will be reported in this space 


that being 


made on the project’s several testing programs 


The laboratories report progress is 


and the book-labeling device. Money has been 
received from the Council on Library Resources 
to develop an improved card-holding device for 
typewriters which would replace the platens now 
available. 


Copies of the American Hotel Association’s Cer 
tified Products List 
\pril department) are 


(described in the project's 
available from the Li 
Project for fifteen cents in 


brary lechnology 


stamps. 


Readers of will be kept  in- 
Sectional 
Committee on Standardization of Supplies and 
Equipment in Work, known as Z85. 
Memo to Members in the May Bulletin told 


about the formation of this committee 


this department 


formed of the activities of the new 


Library 


PRODUCT SUGGESTIONS 
Electrical outlets 
Ideas, Inc., 214 
sells a over-the-floor outlet 
Electriduct. It is 
are needed some distance away from the wall. 
Electriduct is sheath which encloses 
an extension cord to be plugged into a wall 
outlet. It comes in 4-, 5-, 6-, and 10-foot lengths 
and in cartons of assorted lengths. The maximum 
16 inch. The company 


Wyo., 
( alled 


outlets 


Ivinson Ave., Laramie, 


new system 
used where electrical 


a rubber 


rise from floor level is 7 
says that this installation is stumbleproof and 
that equipment on casters rolls over it easily. It 
also eliminates tangled extension cords which 
are unsightly as well as the cause of accidents. 
Its color is black but it may be painted to har- 
monize with the surroundings. 
' 
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Where several outlets are required in a room, 
the prospective purchaser may submit a sketch 


indicating where they are needed and the manu- 
facturer will build a complete system ready to 
place on the floor and plug in. The product car- 
ries the label of the Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

Electriduct seems to be a practical and safe 
solution to the problem of plugging in electrical 
equipment—erasers, typewriters, copy machines, 
etc.—when used away from a wall outlet. Ideas, 
Inc., will send free literature on request. 


I loor 
Rebeco Florgard is a ridged plastic strip to be 
attached to the bottom of a file cabinet. Its pur- 
floors by rust 


protection 


pose is to protect eliminating 
marks and stains made by washing and waxing 
reducing the depressions left by heavy 


Where 


more sightly floor 


and by 
cabinets. Florgards have been used, a 
is exposed when cabinets have 
to be rearranged. 

Florgards are packaged in sets of two, one for 
the front back of a cabinet. 
Chere is a 15-inch strip for letter-size cabinets 
and an 18-inch one for legal size. Ralph E. Baker 
Co., Inc., 302 Allwood Rd., Clifton, N. J., is the 


manutacturer. 


and one for the 


Tote box 

A librarian asked the project where to buy card- 
board cartons to use in making book deliveries. 
The Paige Company’s Miracle tote box will fill 
this 
pamphlet storage. The box comes in two sizes, 


need: it can also be used for record or 


with cover. The large size, 17 inches long by 
1414 inches high, sells for 
a sample packj of ten is 


13 inches wide by 
$78.80 per hundred; 
$11.00. The regular size, 15 inches long by 12 
10 inches high, sells for $54.80 
per hundred, and the sample pack of ten is 
$8.50. Polyethylene lining bags for the boxes 
cost $24.90 for 100. 

This box, made of 200-pound 
board, folds flat for storing or shipping, sets up 
instantly for use without stapling or taping. It 


inches wide by 


corrugated 


can be reused indefinitely. 

A representative of one of the large container 
manufacturers in Chicago says that boxes of 
this type usually have to be made to order. 

The Paige Company’s address is 114 E. 32nd 
St., New York 16. Shipments are f.o.b. Philadel- 
phia, Atlanta, or Los Angeles. 


SERVICE FEATURE 
Typewriters for patrons 
Type-O-Matic is a coin-operated typewriter table 
with typewriter attached, which some libraries 
have installed for the convenience of their pa- 
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trons. It is not guaranteed to make libraries rich, 
but it is a very useful service to offer. 

Three makes of typewriters can be used with 
the Type-O-Matic table: Remington Rand, Royal, 
and Underwood. The mechanism inside the table 
permits thirty minutes of typing for ten cents. 

Roy D. Graham of 14410 Costa Mesa, La 
Mirada, Calif., rents the Type-O-Matic table. 
His telephone number is LAwrence 1-1465. 

The library pays Mr. Graham $2.00 per month 
per table, plus the freight charges, and keeps 
the “take” The 
which the library furnishes, can be installed by 


from customers. typewriter, 


any typewriter repairman. 


MANAGEMENT IDEAS 
Office layouts 
The March issue of Modern Office carries an 
article on “What You Should Know about Office 


Layout and planning guide 
with step-by-step details for fitting furnishings 


Furnishings,” a 


to layout. 

Reprints from the article showing sample lay- 
outs of desks, files, and other office equipment, 
arithmetic (lighting guide, 


as well as layout 


work-station areas, aisle widths, etc.), are availa- 
ble from the magazine, 812 Huron Rd., Cleve- 


land 15, Ohio, for twenty-five cents. 


GERSTENSLAGER 
BOOKMOBILES 


> 


i 


of 
= 


“The basic principle behind a good plant [li- 
brary] layout is to so integrate men, material, 
and equipment as to move material as easily as 
possible over the shortest distance, at the same 
time providing a natural sequence of operations, 
in a safe manner, and under ideal working con- 
lids for Small Manu- 
Administra- 


ditions.” From Technical 
facturers, No. 42, Small Business 


tion. 


“The wise manager will follow the golden mean 
by mastering new techniques but never letting 
them master him.” Clarence B. Randall in “The 
Myth of the Organization Chart,” Dun’s Review 
and Modern Industry, February 1960. 


LTP SEEKS INFORMATION 


The Library Technology Project would like to 


have librarians send in information about the 


adhesives they use in their libraries which are 
not purchased from library supply houses. LTP 
know the 


where they are purchased, what they are used 


needs to names of these adhesives, 
for, and how the librarians like them. 

Although the project’s primary interest is in 
adhesives used in mending and binding, it would 
also like information about adhesives librarians 
have used in furniture repair, flooring applica- 


tions, and other ways. cece 


e Full selection of chassis and 
body styles. 
All the latest and most-wanted 
features to add convenience . . . 
improve efficiency. 
Wide range of book-carrying 
capacities. 
All models engineered for 
efficient traffic flow. 
Close cooperation in the custom 
development and design of your 
bookmobile from concept 
to delivery. 


NEW BROCHURE 


Helps you start 
your bookmobile 
planning. Gives 
you valuable in- 
formation about 
latest features. 


THE GERSTENSLAGER COMPANY WOOSTER, 0. + CUSTOM BODIES SINCE 1860 
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Your right to read 


The first freedom 


Liberty and justice 
in the world of 


books and reading 


unique compilation of the outstand- 
ing 20th century American and British writ- 
ings on literary censorship. Prepared under 
the auspices of the Intellectual Freedom 
Committee of A.L.A., it is an anthology of 
ringing argument for the freedom to read. 


Among the authors of the selections are 
such familiar names as Leo M. Alpert, Wil- 
liam O. Douglas, Jerome Frank, Elmer Rice, 
John Lardner, John Haynes Holmes, John 
Mason Brown, Edward Weeks, Havelock 
Ellis, D. H. Lawrence, Paul Blanshard, 
Bernard DeVoto, Max Lermer, Aldous Hux- 
ley, Julian P. Boyd, Henry Steele Com- 
mager, George Bernard Shaw, John Gals- 
worthy, Osbert Sitwell, Heywood Broun, 
H. L. Mencken, George Jean Nathan, Wil- 
liam Saroyan, John Steinbeck, A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr., James T. Farrell, Margaret Culkin Ban- 
ning, Archibald MacLeish, Benjamin Fine, 
Harold Rugg, Mark Van Doren, William 
Butler Yeats, Carl Sandburg, George Orwell, 
Elmer Davis and Curtis Bok. 


Rosert B. Downs 


The writings are divided into 12 areas 
covered by chapters entitled: We Have 
Been Here Before: A Historical Retrospect 
—The Issues at Stake—The Courts Look at 
Books—Giving Others the Courage of Our 
Convictions: Pressure Groups— Who or 
What Is Obscene—Political Subversion and 
Censorship—The Writers Fight Back—The 
Librarians Take a Stand—The Schools Un- 
der Attack—Censorship in Ireland—Books 
Under Dictators, Red and Black—The Broad 


View: Past, Present and Future. 


The perceptive introductions to 
chapter and selection unify the collection 
into a unique work on literary censorship 
and intellectual freedom. 


each 


Here is a cherished American .right, the 
freedom to read, presented in a collection 
of outstanding writings and legal decisions. 
A permanent reminder, for every librarian, 
author, publisher, bookseller and reader, 
that we cannot take that right casually or 
indifferently. 


484 pages indexed $8.50 


American Library Association 
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by William S. Budington 


REFERENCE SEMINAR REPORT 


Edited, printed, and neatly bound, the Ameri- 


can report on last fall’s field seminar for the 


visiting Japanese librarians was distributed in 
March. Copies went to participating institutions, 
adequate funds 


were not available to allow free and widespread 


consultants, and other overseers; 
mailing, but the copies are sufficiently spread 
about to permit relatively easy access. A nice 
adjunct in the form of an index has now been 
put together for it by the advanced bibliography 
students of the University of Illinois. Recipients 
of the report wishing to fortify their copy with 
such apparatus may direct requests to Profes- 
sor William Vernon Jackson of the University 
of Illinois Graduate School of Library Science. 
Urbana. 


REMEMBRANCE OF THINGS PAST 


Some way to express its appreciation and 
fondness has been a concern of the RSD Board 
of Directors—appreciation and fondness for a 
person to whom RSD was truly a cause and from 
whom RSD received never-failing and vitally 
needed support at the right’ times and places. 
The following resolution was therefore adopted 
by the Board, spread upon the division records, 


and forwarded to the lady concerned: 


The Board of Directors of the 
Division records with deep and sincere regret the re 
tirement on December 1, 1959 of Cora M. Beatty, ex 
ecutive secretary of the division since its founding in 
1957. The wisdom and ability that Miss Beatty 
brought to her work from her background as a refer- 
ence librarian and her wealth of experience in associa- 
tional work have stood the Reference Services Divi 
sion in good stead. Her energies have done much to 
give a sound ecguniastional structure to the division 
from its very beginning. Her foresight and planning 
will be reflected as the work of the division expands, 
but her services and her leadership will be sorely 
missed. The Board speaks for the entire membership 
of the divisien in wishing Miss Beatty many years of 
retirement as full of joy and enthusiasm as is she 


herself. 


Reference Services 


Mf “Baxatq 


MATCHES 


De 


7” Standard’s 
Library Furniture 


a 


Form and function combine with 
specialized craftsmanship and the 
finest materials to make 
Standard’s line of library ~~ 
the complete answer to your 
library operation and decor. \ x 


~¢ 


DESIGNED ... by our own technical staff 
working with the nation’s top library furni- 
ture designers. 


BUILT ..of rugged, long- 
service hard woods, imple- 
mented by the finest tradition- 
ally proved cabinetry tech- 
niques — and hand finished to 
gleaming perfection. — 


UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED .. 
against warping, splitting and 
defects of material and workmanship 
for a full year. 


The famous, nationally recognized anu ac 
cepted Donnell line of library furniture 
is exclusively manufactured by Standard 
Wood Products. 


Send today for our latest catalog. 
Study it at your leisure. Then call in 
our free planning service specialists 
to get maximum qué ality, service and 
layout efficiency. No obligation, of 
course. 


Visit us in Booths 25-26, SLA Show, Cleveland, Ohio 
And ALA-CLA Show, Booths 948-949, 
Mt. Royal Hotel, Montreal 


SPO) Oma Ue ee 
MU 


10 Columbus Circle New York 19, N.Y. 





FRONT 
VIEW 


STEEL 
HOUSING > 


< 


FRONT 
FINISH 


Alumilited 


STAINLESS 
STEEL 
CHUTE 


Aluminum 


r Bronze 


SLOW DOWN 
PROJECTION »> 


Del 


The Standard Model | 11 


nla 


2 


SD "'DROP- 
OSITORY" unit consists of three basic 
sections: (1) THE FRONT FRAME with | 
engraved words "BOOK DEPOSITORY" 
(2) The ‘fish proof'' DEPOSIT HOPPER 
and DOOR (3) The HOUSING with 


"baffle fingers’ and ‘stainless steel 
chute."' Can be installed in a wall or door, 
and adapted for other special applica- 
tions. 


SEE US IN BOOTH 971A 
AT MONTREAL 


P.O. BOX 246 
GRANDVIEW, MO. 


She Moslengeagmmeon. a 
DROPosiTORY®) 
a a S, poration 
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EXPECTATION OF THINGS TO COME 


At press time comes the good word of the 
appointment of the division’s new executive sec- 
retary. Mr. Ronald V. take office 


June 15, thus encountering the sweet confusion 


Glens will 


of an annual convention prior to his plunge into 
daily headquarters life. Since 


1957 he has been administrative assistant at the 


the realities of 


special assignments 
and _ar- 


University of Idaho Library; 


have included exhibition management 


chival and special collections acquisitions. 
While obtaining his library science masters at 
Kansas State Teachers College, Mr. Glens cared 
for and taught the mysteries of audio-visual ma- 
terials. During his stay in Japan in the armed 
forces, he was active in public relations pro- 
grams, promoting exhibits and editing an Eng- 
lish-language monthly for the English-speaking 
portion of the populace as well as for the troops. 
His sojourn in the upper left corner of the 
United States brought memberships and chair- 
manships on a number of committees of the 
Pacific Northwest Library Association. We wel- 
come him with great pleasure, warm apprecia- 
tion of the talents he brings to our office, antici 
pation of good things to come, and hearty good 


wishes in his task. eee 


UNIVERSITY OF 
VIRGINIA PRESS 
Box 3786, University Station 


Charlottesville, Virginia 


FAULKNER IN THE UNIVERSITY. 
CLASS CONFERENCES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF VIRGINIA, 1957-1958. 
Edited by Frederick L. Gwynn and Joseph L. 
Blotner. $6.00. 

SHAKESPEARE PROMPT - BOOK 
SERIES. Vol. I, Padua First Folio MAC- 
BETH Prompt-book. Edited by G. Blakemore 
Evans. A reproduction of one of the first folio 
editions of MACBETH from the Padua Li 
brary in Italy, with an introduction to the 

a general introduction 

$20.00. 


text, collations, and 
to the projected series. 
HEADS ACROSS THE SEA: EIGHT- 
EENTH-CENTURY ENGLISH  POR- 
TRAITS IN AMERICA, by Frances Sharf 
Fink. $10.00. 


THE PUBLIC STAKE IN UNION POWER. 
Edited by Dr. Philip D. Bradley. $7.00. 
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EVERY LIBRARY 


should have at least one large reference globe 
of the world. 


HERE IS A NEW ONE YOU CAN 
AFFORD! 


NEW! 24 inch Diameter 


Physical-Political Globe. Over 4700 place 
names. Shows land elevations and sea depths. 
Further details in Circular G40. Write for it. 


G24PL15 in blond hardwood Navi- 
gator mounting ........... $195.00 


f.o.b. Chicago 


In walnut or mahogany .... $220.00 


Order directly from 


DENOYER-GEPPERT CO. 


Map and Globe Makers 


5235 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Solve Your Record, Microfilm and 16 MM Film 
Storage Problems 


DISCABINETS 


All metal Sectional Discabinets with our complete Cataloging System is 
the most EFFICIENT, PRACTICAL and ECONOMICAL method for Filing, 
Protecting Recordings and Transcriptions. Made in Four Sizes for 7”, 10”, 
12” and 16” Records. Also available in Double Door Cabinets with Lock 
for 10” and 12” records or combination of 10” and 12” up to 540 records. 


COPYRIGHTED PATENTED 


NEW LOW COST STORAGE 


ADD-A-UNIT MICROFILM CABINET TM | a 


Cabinets are All Metal, Sectional and Ideal for the 
growing MICROFILM LIBRARY. Order cabinets as ALL 


required and stack with original installation, Ver- METAL FILM SEPARATOR RACKS 


tically or Horizontally. Designed to fit your standard book shelving: 


‘ ; s ; 35” long, Capacity 25 Reels or Cans for 400’ 
Each cabinet has Ball Bearing action drawer with through 1600’. Available in 29” and 48” 


THREE compartments and card holders for indexing. lengths. Equipped with rubber feet for use on 
Capacity 69 Microfilm boxes. Desk or Table. 


Write for FREE Brochures and Prices minete 


WAT Ont 


WALLACH & ASSOCIATES, INC. sual 


1589 ADDISON RD., CLEVELAND 3, OHIO 
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MANHANDLED! 


Books wear out and you're glad they do 


What a lonely place a library would be 3 , | nes 


if every book on the shelves stayed new 
and clean and unread a EXCLUSIVE, PATENTED 


But, books do not have to wear out fi 
so quickly! Not when you specify Hollis J 
ton’s Roxite Library Buckram for all oa CULM 0f 


your library binding problems 
UNITIZED LOCKBAR METAL PARTS 
Holliston’s Library Buckram its made 
especially to solve your binding prob 
lems. It is wear, scratch, tear and mois 


ture resistant, with a specially built-in 2 lhe LOCKING BAR is permanently 
secured, hinged to one endpost 


ENDPOSTS are permanently secured 
one fixed and one hinged 


longevity that pays off in a saving of 


binding dollars. And, there is a wide Both SET SCREWS are permanently 
range of bright, cheerful colors which : secured. Top of bore smaller 
keep their new look because they can . than screws making them irre 
be wiped clean with a damp cloth. movable but with free vertical 
locking action 
It really does pay t specify 


Resulting in positive MARA 
DOR LOCK with no detached 


Oo a = I ae t 3 Oo N : parts during complete replace 


ent of issues 


VISIT BOOTH 12— 
s MONTREAL, CANADA 
ne MARADOR CORPORATION 


LIBRARY BUCKRAM , 1722 Glendale Blvd 


Los Angeles 26 


ONE OF THE BIG FAMILY OF 


HOLLISTON 


Bin 


HOLLISTON MILLS, inc. 


NORWOOD, MASSACHUSETTS 
New York ~ Philadelphia - Chicage 


Milwaukee San Francisc¢ 
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YOUNG ADULT SERVICES IN THE 
PUBLIC LIBRARY 
Committee on Standards for Work with 
Adults in Public Libraries the 
chairmanship of Jean C. Roos, formerly super- 
visor of the Youth Department, Cleveland Public 
Library, is the author of Young Adult Services 
in the Public Library. The ALA Publishing De- 
the book $1.50. Ex- 
perienced young adult librarians have pooled 


The 


Young under 


partment has for sale at 


their knowledge and presented standards by 
which to evaluate your library’s program. The 
committee has striven to cover all phases of work 
with young adults such as training of the staff, 
selection of a special book collection, book lists, 
book talks, radio and television, and group ac- 
tivities. A bibliography adds to the usefulness of 


the book. 


< Model LF99 
Sectional Card 
£ 


File Cabinet 


Carefully woodcrafted 
Beautifully finished 

Combine function and beauty 
Unsurpassed for economy 
Standard or custom-made, built 
to architect's specifications if 


desired 


Free consulting service 
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PUBLIC LIBRARIANS TOUR SWEDEN 

The International Federation of Library Asso- 
ciations will meet in Lund, Sweden, in August. 
The Library Section of the Swedish National 
Board of Education, the Swedish Library Asso- 
ciation, and the Swedish Institute for Cultural 
Relations with Foreign Countries have invited 
fifteen American librarians representing various 
types of public libraries to a tour of southern 
Sweden and a conference following the IFLA 
meeting. Swedish librarians will join the Ameri- 
cans at Lund August 12 in a tour along the south- 
west coast of Sweden with Laholm, 
Halmstad, Falkenberg, and Gothenburg. At the 
will held at Uddevalla 
August 14-16, a number of problems of mutual 
interest to librarians of the two countries will be 
discussed. 

All of Sweden 
during the tour and conference. The American 
will 
the tour as observers to the IFLA meeting. 


stops at 


conference, which be 


participants will be guests 


Library Association accredit members of 


CHEMICAL ABSTRACTS 
The PLA Board of Directors voted at the Mid- 
winter Meeting to publish the letter of the PLA 
president to the American Chemical Society in 
the Public Libraries column of the ALA Bulletin. 


All New! 

HELLER quality line of 
library equipment 
and furniture 


Contact one of our three sales offices for 
details, or write for a copy of our complete 
new brochure which describes the Helle1 
line of quality library equipment and fur 


niture. 


SALES OFFICES 


Eastern States 
man St., 
Central States: 
Western States 
Avenue, 


Fordham Equipment Co., 2377 Hoff 

New York 58, New York 
The Heller Co., Montpelier, 
Harry R. Wilson, 1508 N. 


Fullerton, California 


Ohio 
Highland 


THE 


ELLER 


COMPANY 


LIBRARY DIVISION, MONTPELIER, OHIO 
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PROFESSIONALLY 
RECOMMENDED 
FOR LIBRARIES 


Recent LIPPINCOTT BOOKS 


Mystery Writers of America 
Best Mystery Novel Winner 


CELIA FREMLIN 

Author of THE HOURS BEFORE DAWN (1959) 
ANTHONY BOUCHER in the N. Y. 
Times says: “Celia Fremlin showed an 
unusual ability to write warmly and 
compellingly about people while telling 
a puzzle thriller, and all but unique 
talent for utilizing detailed domestic 
routine to bring suspense to its highest 
pitch...These qualities are happily 
evident again in UNCLE PAUL.” 


UNCLE PAUL 


No. 1 mystery choice * $3.75 


A Manual for Parents of 
Mentally Retarded Children 


CHILD IN THE SHADOWS 
By E. L. FRENCH, Ph.D. 
and J. CLIFFORD SCOTT, M.D. 
“Wise counsel... highly recommended 
for general library collections.” 
—Library Journal. $3.50 


ee ” 
THE"BEST-OF-ALL” COOK BOOK 

FLOREwCE BROBECK, Editor 
“More than 1000 recipes selected from 
over 100 cook books... Recommended 
as an especially good choice for a small 
library.”—Library Journal. $4.95 


BASEBALL IS A FUNNY GAME 


By JOE GARAGIOLA 


‘... anecdotal, inside picture of base- 
ball. Recommended for most public 
libraries.”—Library Journal. $2.95 


Junior Book 


LITTLE LEAGUE HEROES 
By CURTIS BISHOP 


“Well written by the author of many 
stories dealing with Little League play 
has good character values, will 
appeal to the fans.”—Library Journal. 
$2.95 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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| The letter follows: 


March 15, 1960 
Mr. Albert L. Elder, President 
American Chemical Society 
Corn Products Co., 
612 S. Stone St. 
La Grange, Ill. 
Dear Mr. Elder: 

[he matter of the subscription rate for Chemical 
{bstracts for public libraries came before the Execu 
tive Board of the Public Library Association of the 
American Library Association at its Midwinter Meet 
ing in Chicago and as president of the Association I 
was instructed to tell you that the Board of Directors 
of PLA feels that a very real discrimination exists 
because of the rate charged to public libraries for this 
publication. The subscription rate for colleges and 
universities is $150 and for public libraries $570. 

Our board cannot understand the basis on which 
you arrived at a decision that public libraries either 
could or should pay more for this publication than 
other types of libraries. Even if it were based on the 
false impression that libraries supported by public 
funds could better afford a higher rate, it would oc- 
cur to us also that many college and university li 
braries are likewise supported by public funds. 

Our Executive Board asks that the American 
Chemical Society review its schedule of rates again 
to find a means to discontinue this discrimination and 
asks that this letter be placed before the Executive 
Board of the Chemical Society. 


THE H. R. HUNTTING 
COMPANY, INC. 


Library Specialists 


56 years experience 


One source for 


all your library books 


Catalogs on request 
Burnett Road & First Ave. 
CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 

Exit 6 Mass. Turnpike 


Visitors Welcome 
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It is our feeling that this action on your part is not * # 
only arbitrary and discriminatory, but shows no un- THERE IS AN inexpen- 
derstanding of the use of public libraries and their 
place in the educational and research fabric of our 
country. 


sive, professional- 
type saddle stapler, 
Vorw tule veene. the Bostitch B8S, for 

s James E. Bryan, President, t repairing saddle- 

Public Library Association, ALA stitched magazines, 

assembling research 

reports and informa- 

tional booklets, and 

binding folded sheets into booklets. This mode] 

will handle all popular-size periodicals by means 

of a roll-up feature that accommodates pages up 

to 12 inches in width. It will staple through 

thicknesses of 8 to 128 pages of medium-weight 

stock. The stapler is finished in black or gray 

enamel and chromium, with a rubber foot at the 

\ NEW DUPLICATING stencil known as the “Execu- front to protect surfaces and to keep it from 
tive” has been announced by the Gestetner Cor- Sliding. The B8S is priced at $13.60 and is avail- 


poration. The company states that a special for- able from stationery stores. 


mulation applied to the “Executive” in the form * * * 

of multiple coatings compensates for variables 

in style of type, broad and standard, providing A NEW AND ECONOMICAL way of labeling book- 
extra-sharp, crisp copies. Gestetner also states shelves has been provided by Demco Library 
this stencil has extra strength to prevent tearing Supplies. With a scissors, Demco’s Stick-On 
and distortion of copy in long runs. Strips and a set of their Tan-Tone labels, shelf 


NEW IDEA FROM AMES 


MOBILE SHELVING UNIT 


This new‘ Y-Frame" shelving unit, originally 
designed for the San Jose State College 
library, has been ordered by dozens of 
libraries and schools for exhibits, reference 
files, door barricades, sorting racks and 
general classroom use. Adijustable- shelf 
unit is 60” high; mounted on floor-protect- 
ing glides; choice of 18 colors. 

Many custom-designed Ames shelving units 
are now standard equipment in libraries and 
classrooms across the nation. Ames library 
equipment engineers will supply or design 
shelving to meet any individual requirement. 


AMES: W.R.AMES COMPANY 
4k SHELVING DIVISION 
MILPITAS, CALIFORNIA 


FREESTANDING SHELVING * MULTI-TIER CONSTRUCTION 
BOOKSTACK EQUIPMENT AND ACCESSORIES 
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labels can be made up quickly. Stick-On Strip 
is a folded sheet of transparent plastic designed 
label. The 
proper label, cut to size is inserted in the Stick 
On Strip and affixed to the shelf with a slight 
Demco provides labels which fit in the 
sheets of 96 


Classification, 


to hold and protect the inserted 


pressure 


individual terms with 


labels, 


and other frequently required 


strips in 


Dewey section public li- 


brary magazines, 
words. Labels cost $1.15 per sheet: packages of 


ten 12” strips are $3.00, with lower prices for 


quantities 


A LIQUID PLASTIC for the 
protection of photographic 
slides and films, called 
MiraCote has mar- 
keted. MiraCote is a liquid 


which 


been 
plastic completely 
encases the film in a clear, 
hard, protective coating. 
The coating provides resist- 
ance to moisture, tempera- 
ture changes, fungus, and 


abrasion, and “popping” of slides, frequently 


caused by the head of the lamp, can be elimi 
\ 6 oz. jar of the 


nated by use of this coating. 


McCLURG’S 


liquid, which coats up to 250 slides, costs $1.98 
at photo supply stores. For further information 
write Foralco Enterprises, 307 West 38th St., 
New York 18, New York. 


SPACE SAVING phono- 


graph record display 


units for libraries 


{ 


" , 


provide roll-out trays 
browsing. 
called the 


display 


for easy 

The unit, 

Quick-See 
unit, has four roll-out 
sections on the lower 
part and two station- 
ary units on_ the 
top. Available in a 
fine-fleck multicolor 
brown finish 
with black legs, they 
may be used back to 
back 


units, or as wall units. There is also a model for 


tone 


as center aisle 
mounting in shelves or cabinets. For further in- 
formation write Kersting Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 
207, Alhambra, California. eee 


BOOKS for YOUNG ADULTS 


Approved for Use in Junior and Senior 
HIGH SCHOOLS and PUBLIC LIBRARIES 


Compiled by Mrs. Dilla MacBean 


rhis biennial publication is our Teen-Age Catalog in a bright new 
dress! It’s the only catalog of its kind published by a wholesaler . . . 


and it’s designed to help you order adult titles for teen-age readers. 


Write to Dept. DPB for Your Free Catalog 


PUL Cog al Cee Me NZS Ae 


333 
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NEW SCARECROW BOOKS 


CATALOG OF REPRINTS IN SERIES 
(Over 22,000 entries) 


Ready July 1, 1960 


$10.00 


By Robert M. Orton 


19th Edition About 500 Pages 


This is a well established bibliographical work. 


during recent years, reprinting has grown into a sub 


part of the Publishing Industry 


The ORTON Bibliography has grown with it and 
this new edition is greatly enlarged. 


The ORTON Bibliography is the only comprehen- 
sive listing of Reprints and is indispensable for all 
libraries. 


Please enter your subscription now. 


GUIDE TO THE PERFORMING ARTS 


By S. Yancey Belknap 


647 Pages Bound $15.00 
Scarcely two years ago, we published the fore- 
runner of this bibliography by the same compiler, 


called ‘‘GUIDE TO THE MUSICAL ARTS.”’ 


The new volume, GUIDE TO THE PERFORMING 
ARTS, covers the year 1957, supplementing the 
“Guide To The Musical Arts'’ which included the 
years 1953 to 1956. 


Upon the suggestion of users, we have changed 
the title to GUIDE TO THE PERFORMING ARTS. The 
original volume classified and listed the material 
from 13 journals. The new volume covers over 50 


magazines. 


GUIDE TO THE PERFORMING ARTS tells you 
‘‘where to find’’ articles and illustrations and does 
not duplicate any other publication. 


SCARECROW PRESS BOOKS ARE EXHIBITED AT BOOTH 54 


IRM UHI IMIS Mie. c ee 


and SAVE 30% 
and more 


SERVICE! 
TION! You get t 


ears exper 


DOUBLE GUARANTEE! Every re 


ew Joubly gu 


terfield and the ma 


CHESTERFIELD MUSIC, 


SEE US AT BOOTH 917 a iia aie 


GUARANTEED SATISFAC- 


sranteed 


tact 


New Y 


GET CHESTERFIELD'S 
NEWEST LP CATALOG 


..-over 2600 titles 
at discounts of 30% 
and more! Mail this 
coupon today! No cost, 
no obligation! 


Chesterfield Music, Inc. 
Educational Division ALA 
12 Warren Street 

New York 7, N.Y. 


Please send to me without obligation 
your latest LP record catalog and piace 
me on your mailing list. 


Name 

t Address 

by hes City 

Our approx 
ords total $ 


State 
yearly purchases of rec 


Zone 


INC. 
rk 7, N.Y 
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ORI RL FN MATA ARON AAA a ea AAA RN SAPO SRT GEILE LS NEGO, 
Needed Now More Than Ever! 


97th Annual Edition 


THE STATESMAN’S YEAR-BOOK 
1960-1961 


NEW FEATURES: 


@ American diplomatic representation ©@ Federation of Rhodesia and 

@ Foreign diplomats in U.S.A. Nyasaland 

@ Map of World Refugee Year @ New States of Singapore and Cyprus 
@ Latest new material on U.S.S.R. @ European Free Market and Free 
@ Hawaii—the fiftieth state Trade Area 


The Most Valuable One-Volume Statistical and Historical Annual Available! 


Comprehensive—Covers all countries in and out munication, Area and Population, Education, So 
of the U.N over 90 separate national! states cial Welfare, Defense, Commerce, Money Banking 
from Afghanistan to Yugoslavia. (Over 200 and Credit, Diplomatic Relations, Weights and 
pages on the United States) Measures, Sources of Statistical Information, 

Independent of Official Approval—Includes fully Books of Reference. 
authenticated facts and figures from unoffi- A Must Reference Book for Every 
cial sources. ‘ School and Public Library. 

Up-To-Date—Usually one year ahead of any offi ; 
cial publications of the countries concerned. Available August 31— 

Completely revised every year. pre-publication price $8.95 

Sensibly Arranged—Facts and figures about each f bli . 
country arranged in simple, easy-to-use pres after publication $9.50 
entation ‘Most useful single current reference volume 

Includes: Government and Constitution, Religion, No library could operate without this reference 

Justice and Crime, Finances, Production, Com tool.’’—Library Journal 


ST MARTIN’S PRESS 175 Fifth Avenue, New York 10 Ei 


TY CBI tase 


Designed and Built 
Exclusively by BRO-DART 


© C.B.I. problem eliminated 


with Sit-Down 
convenience, comfort 
and efficiency. 


The unusual weight 
ind size of the 
Cumulative Book 
Index have | 

i bur ien 


In fulf 
for a mor 
method o 


storing these \ Another Researched Product 
volumes, the new, “Made by Bro-Dart”’ 
9 volume C.B.I. 
Table was conce! 
and introduced, 


Send for Bro-Dart’s Catalog of Furniture 
and Equipment for Libraries 


Bro- 7. Dept. 56F, 56 Earl Street, Newark 8, New Jersey 


1888 So. Senlicads 1 Blvd., Los Angeles 25, California 
Bro-Dart Industries (Canada) Ltd., 909 Pape Avenue, Toronto 6, Ontario 
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MAGAFILES : . 

Librauans! 

Whether you are looking for 
modern works or for old out-of-print 
or rare items, in any field whatever, 
it is to your advantage to expedite 
your purchases by centralizing them 
through a specialized French book- 
seller. The efficiency and prompt- 
ness of our organization is your best 


The prectical end economical Giles guarantee of satisfaction. 


for unbound magazines and pamphlets. 
Free sample MAGAFILE—with com- 
plete description and price list—will be 
sent upon request. It must sell itself 
—no salesman follow-up. See, try and 
prove to your own satisfaction with no 
obligation. A card today will bring a 
sample MAGAFILE by return mail. 


THE MAGAFILE CO. 


P. O. BOX 3121 @ ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 


Each day many libraries and 
universities throughout the world 
recognize the value of the services 
we render them. Follow their 
example: deal through us. Send us 
your inquiries and orders without 
delay. 


Lisrairse GUENEGAUD 


(Member of SLAM and ILAB) 
15, RUE GUENEGAUD, PARIS VI 


More than 700 different long-playing records: 

Folk Music @ World Literature @ Children’s Songs 
& Stories © Jazz ¢ Language Instruction @ Ethnic 
Library @ Science © American History 


FOLKWAYS 
RECORDS 


Latest releases: (All records 12-3314 rpm longplay—$5.95, or as indicated.) 


FE4535 FOLK MUSIC of the USSR, a musical FX6178 SOUNDS of INSECTS, recorded by Albro 
survey of the folk heritage of the Soviet Union, T. Gaul, incl. courtship, eating, flying sounds, calls, 
recorded in many areas of the USSR, annotated and etc. of Wasp, Katydids, Beetle, Butterfly, Fly, 
selected by Henry Cowell. Recordings from Byelo- Moth, Dragonfly, Deerfly, Bumblebee, Spider. 
russia, Karelia, Smolensk, Moldavia, Dagestan, FW6871 FOLK SONGS and DANCES of BOLIVIA, 
Ossetia, Ukraine, Georgia, Azerbaijan, Armenia, recorded in Bolivia, compiled & edited with dance 
Uzbekh, Turkmen, others. instructions by Ronnie and Stu Lipner; Huayno, 
2-12” 33-1/3 rpm longplay records (box set) $11.90 La Cueca, etc. 

FW8756 SONGS of TWO REBELLIONS; the 1-10” 33-1/3 longplay : 


Jacobite Wars of 1715 and 1745 in Scotland, sung 
by Ewan MacColl, ace. by Peggy Seeger; A fasci- 
nating musical and historical documentary, 15 songs 
incl. Wee Wee German Lairdie, Charlie Is My 
Darling, Piper O’ Dundee, etc. 

FW8764 SONGS & BALLADS of NORTHERN 
SASKATCHEWAN and NORTHERN MANI- 
TOBA, as performed at the traditional Northern 
Trappers Festival by the Loewen Orch. Songs incl. 
When The Iceworms Nest Again, Old Trappers 
Waltz, Northern Jamboree, etc. 

FW8856 FOLK SONGS & DANCES of IRAN, a 
musical survey of a rich tradition, edited and anno 
tated by Anthony Bijan Shay, recorded in Iran. 
Texts in Persian and English with pronunciation 
guide. 

FL9953 STORIES of ANTON CHEKOYV, read in 
Russian by. Karp Korolenko; five tales by one of 
the giants of Russian Literature, incl. Death of the 
Official, Corporal Prischibeget, etc. Complete Rus- 
sian text. 


FI9108 THE ANATOMY of LANGI 
prehensive course in the English language, especially 
designed for self-study and aid in College Entrance 
Exams in English; incl. sections on Vocabulary 
Building and Word Analysis, Narrative and De- 
scriptive Writing, How to Write Effective Essays, 
Techniques in Reading Comprehension, etc.—pre- 
pared by Morris Schreiber, NYC Principal. 
(Free descriptive literature on request.) 
7-12” 33-1/3 rpm longplay rec. (w. book) ..$52.50 
Book separate 3.00 

FA2322 AMERICAN FAVORITE BALLADS (III) 
sung by Pete Seeger, a third recorded round-up of 
America’s best, incl. John Brown's Body, Dink’s 
Song, Camptown Races, Irene, St. Louis Blues, etc. 

FH5717 SONGS of the CIVIL WAR, the most ex- 
tensive recorded selection of Civil War songs, based 
on the forthcoming Columbia Univ. Press book by 
Irwin Silber. All the great songs from the Blue and 
the Gray, performed by Pete Seeger, The Harvesters, 
Jerry Silverman, New Lost City Ramblers, others. 
2-12” 33-1/3 rpm Ip 


Write for free 1960 catalogue: Folkways Records, 117 W. 46th St., NYC 36 
Visit our booths at the ALA Convention—#304 and #903 
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Leading in Service to 
American Libraries 


BOOK! ANY BINDING! 
ANY PUBLISHER! 


America’s largest exclusive wholesale 


booksellers. { he« k 


ANY 


One ot 


library these advantages: 


Liberal Discounts 
Prompt Delivery 
One Stop Service 
Packing Invoice with Shipment 
Prompt Report on Shorts 
Excellent Prebounds 


We use Electronic Business Machines for speed 
and accuracy in special ordering, reporting and 


billing your orders. 


Remember—*“Service” 
is our middle name 


LIBRARY SERVICE COMPANY, 
19 W. Main St. 
Okla. City, Okla. 
4121 El Camino Way 
Palo Alto, Calif. 


1512 W. Mulberry St. 
Denton, 


INC, 


Tex. 


Visit us at Booth 962—Montreal Conference 


Eshchyo raz! 


LIBRARIANS’ TOUR TO 
THE SOVIET UNION 


Second Annual Special Group Tour Departing 
New York by Sabena Jet August 6, 1960 


will be led by Alexander J. Rolick, librarian and Rus 
sian language specialist, who organized and conducted 
highly eventful tour and friendship mission last sum- 
mer. In addition to regular Intourist sightseeing tours 
in all cities to be visited, special arrangements are 
being made through contacts established last year to 
visit outstanding libraries and bibliographic centers 
in Moscow and Leningrad and to meet with Soviet 
librarians 
Three “—" 
group rates air 
passage) 
European 
Kiev) ; 
Black Sea & Volga 
Moscow, Stalingrad, 
Odessa, Kiev); 
Central Asia, $1715 (Leningrad, Moscow, Stalin 
grad, Rostov, Sochi, Tbilisi, Tashkent, Alma 
Ata, Moscow). 


Again! 


are available at Tourist 
cost includes R/T “Jet” 


itineraries 
(total 


Russia, $1055 (Leningrad, Moscow, 


River, $1469 (Leningrad, 
Rostov, Sochi, Yalta, 


Stopover rights in Europe upon return flight will be 
included at no extra cost. Join tour in Brussels on 
August 7 if you are already in Europe. For details 


write: 
MARC J. FIORENTINO 


ARNE JENSEN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
331 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 
Telephone OXford 7-8690 
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CALIFORNIA 


librarians 


Interviews at ALA Conference 
for positions with the 
State of California 





. in State Library, mental hospitals, 
correctional institutions, and Youth Au- 


thority schools. 


Good salaries; 3 weeks vacation, and an 
average of 12 paid holidays yearly; out 
standing retirement plan; California Liv- 


ing and other advantages. 


Contact Mrs. Phyllis Dalton, Assist- 
ant California State Librarian, for 
interview appointment. Please leave 
message for Mrs. Dalton at Hotel 
Queen Elizabeth, Montreal, stating 
your name, hotel, telephone num- 
ber, and time you can be reached. 


Or write: State Personnel Board 
801 Capitol Avenue 
Sacramento 14, California 
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Now available 
for FREE showing 
_ through your 
CERTIFIED BINDER 


e EDUCATIONAL 
INFORMATIVE 
e ENTERTAINING 


Should be seen by every 
librarian, every trustee, €very 
purchasing agent, every teacher, 
every student, every club 

and civic organization. 


Ask your Certified Binder now or write 


LIBRARY. BINDING INSTITUTE 


10 STATE STREET BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


, pee 
Praise from Librarvan 
pours in for this 


Library Career em 
for youn people. +: 


Liprari alls 
Wanted vs: 


“A fine job. I am going to get a personal copy 
as well as one for my office and, of course, we 
will need several for the library.” 

——KATHLEEN B, STEBBINS 
Personnel Director, Detroit Public Library 


“The most complete and readable library 
career book for high school students to date... 
Enthusiastic and filled with concrete examples, 
it warrants a place in all Y.A. vocational col- 
lections.” —FLORENCE JONES 

Educational Section, Cleveland Public Library 


“Tt fills a long-existing vacuum in the field of 
library recruiting ... The profession is deeply 
indebted to Adrian Paradis.” —DAVID KESSLER 

General Motors Public Relations Library 


“We have already purchased nine copies for 
our Bookmobile service in Vermont. I am rece- 
ommending it for our high schools.” 
JANE B, HOBSON, Executive Secretary, 
Vermont Free Public Library Commission 


“It is a splendid job and a significant contribu- 
tion to library recruitment needs.” 

—ARTHUR D. FOISE 

Mercantile Library Association of New York 


@ Liprartans WAnreD is the only Library Career 
hook which covers every type of library: public, 
school, institutional, college, business and profes- 
sional; and every type of library work, Have you 
enough copies? 


DAVID McKAY 
COMPANY, INC, 
119 W. 40th St. 
N. Y. 18 
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LIBRARIANS 


The City of Los Angeles has immediate open- 
ings with a salary range of $5004 to $6192. 
Degree in Library Science required. Excellent 
opportunity for advancement with additional 
experience. These challenging positions offer 
ideal working conditions in a progressive library 
system. Write immediately to: Personnel Officer, 
Los Angeles City Public Library, 630 West 5th 
Street, Los Angeles 17. 


ESTABLISHED 
1933 


Providing a Complete Wholesale Magazine Subscription Service 


portable 


CHALLENGER 


Weighs only 
14 pounds 


LIBRARIANS: ATTENTION! 
IF others have failed Y-O-U 


why not try us on your wants for 


OUT-OF-PRINT “Sok? BOOKS 
Our record of 35 eam success in this field as pioneers has 
enabled us to achieve a high percentage of results through 


our world-wide network of associate dealers, antiquarians, 
collectors, agents, and others. In the book fleld. 


PLEASE SEND US YOUR LIST OF WANTS TODAY 


We report quickly at lowest prices. 
No charge. No obligation. 
NOTE NEW ADDRESS 


AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
353 W. 48th Street, Dept. L, New York City 36, N.Y. 


P.S. Please refer your readers to us when they ask for a 
book you cannot supp 

WE ALSO BUY BOOKS AND MAGAZINES YOU NO 
LONGER NEED. SEND US LISTS. 


Write for Our 
Library Brochure 
See Us—At 
Booth 919 
(Mount Royal) 
at the 
Montreal Conference 


Magazine Aygenc ‘YY 


MOUNT MORRIS, ILLINOIS 


“EXTRA INCOME 
FOR YOUR LIBRARY! 


*Many libraries charge 
members 25¢ to 50¢ 
each for photo copies 
made from bound 
books and magazines. 


Cost of machine is 
amortized in a_ short 
time. 


Get copies in seconds! Up to 90 copies per hour! 


From bound books, magazines and 
newspapers 

Library of Congress cards 

Letters and documents 

Reference books and manuals 
Up to size 9/2” x 15” 

Larger size models available 


Write for free literature on all our 
models and inquire about how you can 
qualify for a lifetime service guarantee. 


The Genco is simple to operate. Copies 5 

anything printed or written . . . in all ¥ Only 
colors. Every copy is clean and sharp. No 
darkroom required. No washing or fixing. 


95 


Motor driven 


model $1 1 g 


GENERAL PHOTO PRODUCTS CO., INC. wawuracruress 15 Summit Ave., Chatham 4, N.J. 








BEWILDERED? in helping students 
find scholarship information 


Help them and yourself. 

Subscribe to the Scholarships, Fellowships and 
Loans NEWS SERVICE. 

$20/yr. Free sample copy of an issue if you 
refer to this ad on official stationery. 


Bellman Publishing Co. 
P.O. Box 172-ALA 
Cambridge 38, Mass. 


FOREIGN Books and Periodicals 
current or out-of-print 


Specialties: 
Search Service 
Irregular Serials 
International Congresses 


Building Special Collections 


ALBERT J. PHIEBIG, Box 352, White Plains, N.Y. 


NEW! QUICK-SEE 
ALBUM DISPLAY UNIT 
FOR LIBRARIES 


@ SAVES 
ONE HALF 
THE SPACE 
OF THE 
AVERAGE 
BROWSER 
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@® HOLDS 

300 
12” LP's 


New, compact, space saving QUICK-SEE display units 
feature roll out trays for front view, flip through selec- 
tion. Each QUICK-SEE unit is equipped with four roll 
out album files in cabinet and two stationary trays on 
top. Comes in fine fleck, multi color brown tone finish 
on sturdy black legs. Place them back to back as cen- 
ter aisle units or singly as wall fixtures. 44” high, 30” 
wide, 16” deep. 


Individual roll out QUICK-SEE album 
files for installation in existing shelves 
or cabinets are available in several sizes. 


KERSTING MFG. COMPANY 
504-C So. Date St., Alhambra, Calif. 
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BOOK-SAVER 


... for book repair. 
Manufactured and gvaran- 
teed by Delkote, assures 
highest quality. Choice of 
package . . . squeeze bot- 
tle or glass jar. 


BOOKLEEN 


... for cleaning 

soiled covers. 

Liquid or ‘‘gel’’. Brightens 
older, drab books without 
harm. 


BOOKOTE 


... protects covers. 
Flameproof spray—or brush 
type. Non-yellowing—non- 
bleeding. The added 
‘“touch"’ over older books 
. @ must on new ones. 


These and other Delkote products 
available from over 150 distributors. 
Write for names of those nearest you. 


DELKOTE, ee 
WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Please Mention the ALA Bulletin When Writing Our Advertisers 
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FOR SALE 


LIQUICK LEATHER will repair, and re 
bind leather and cloth books for a few cents each. 
16 oz. bottle—$3.95. Ideal for old powdery leather. In 
use by rare book departments of many great libraries. 
Liquick Leather, 543 Boylston St., Boston 16, Mass. 

BACK NUMBER MAGAZINES. Established 1889. 
Largest and best selections anywhere. Please send us 
your list of Duplicates for Sale. Abrahams Magazine 
Services, Serials Dept., 56 E. 13th St., New York 3. 

OUT-OF-PRINT: Colonial Book Service. Special- 
ists in supplying out-of-print books as listed in all 
library indices (Granger: Essay & Gen. Lit.; Shaw; 
Standard; Fiction; Biography; Lamont; Speech; 
etc. . . .). Want lists invited. 23 East 4th St., New 
York 3. 

BOOKS PRINTED IN ENGLISH providing a 
translation and key to Latin, Greek and modern for- 
eign language classics. Interlinear Editions: Caesar's 
Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
Each $2.00. Write for free catalog of other transla- 
tions. TRANSLATION PUBLISHING CO., 67 Irving 
Place, New York a N.Y. 

TO GET THE MOST accurate, detailed news of 
newly published poetry volumes, subscribe to the 
American Poetry Publisher. No other magazine like 
it published for libraries, booksellers, and those hav- 
ing a joint interest in books and poetry. $1.80 per 
4926 McPherson, St. Louis, Mo. 


restore 


year to libraries. 
Published monthly. 


WANTED TO BUY 


4 CATALOG OF BOOKS Represented by Library 
of Congress Printed Cards, its Supplement, L.C. Au- 
thor Catalog, 1948-1952, National Union Catalog 
1953-1957. Used copies acceptable. B-198. 


POSITIONS OPEN 
world wide 


LIBRARIANS urgently needed for schools, colleges, 
public, technical libraries, ete. CRUSADE, largest 
magazine of educational opportunities since 1952. Ne 
fees. Apply direct. Members’ qualifications school and 
library vacancies listed FREE. 1 issue $1.00; 11 
issues, yearly $5.00. NEW ANNUAL SUMMER 
PLACEMENT DIRECTORY. Over 15,000 actual veri- 
fied positions in all states, many foreign countries. 
Summer jobs are filled early. Don’t miss out. Regu 
lar price $3. Rush this ad with $2 for your copy. NEW 
ANNUAL WORLD-WIDE GRADUATE AWARD 
DIRECTORIES. 1000’s of current awards for librar- 
ians and educators. Stipends $200-$10,000. Regular 
price $3. Mention this ad with $2 for Vol. III. Vol. 
II $3. Vol. I $3 (no duplications). All 3 Vols. $7. 
CRUSADE, Dept. AL, Box 99, Station G, Brooklyn 
22, N.Y. 

LIBRARIES seeking professional staff will find 
Library Placement Exchange an effective contact and 
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recruitment medium. Each $12.00 subscription per- 
mits a library to advertise free an unlimited number 
of job vacancies. Semi-monthly; nationwide. LPE, 
Dept. 1, Box 172, Ben Franklin Sta., Wash. 4, D.C. 
AIR FORCE LIBRARIES in the Pacific Area: 
Miss Mary J. Carter, Command Librarian, Pacific 
Air Forces, and Miss Ruth Sieben-Morgen, Staff Li- 
brarian, Fifth Air Force, will be available during 


ALA convention at the Armed Forces Booth 946 to 
advise applicants concerning Air Force library posi- 
tions in the Far East, within Civil Service jurisdiction. 


east 


LIBRARY DIRECTOR—For community of 20,000. 
Salary range $4810-$5070. Professional degree. Su- 
pervisory experience. Includes retirement, Social 
Security, sick leave and vacation. Robert E. Fred- 
erick, President, Phillipsburg Free Public Library, 
Phillipsburg, N.J. 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL LIBRARIAN: Will be 
assisted by full-time clerk. Individual book budget for 
each of 8 grade school libraries run by public library. 
Staff of 16 in department. Thirty-five miles from New 
York City, on Long Island Sound. Fine swimming. 
Audubon bird and flower sanctuary. Salary scale, 
pension, Social Security. Beginning salary for fifth 
year degree $4654. Write to Head Librarian, Green- 
wich Library, Greenwich, Conn. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN wanted for new branch 
library. Challenging administrative position for right 
person. City is 40 miles from Boston; rentals avail- 
able; no income, sales or excise taxes. Must have 
interest in young adult work. Salary $4500-$5500 
depending on experience. Librarian, Nashua Public 
Library, Nashua, N.H. 

TECHNICAL SERVICES LIBRARIAN. Qualified 
cataloger with administrative ability to direct cen- 
tralized ordering and processing department for new 
regional library system. Staff of 4 processing person- 
nel (recruiting for one of these, see below). Depart- 
ment going ahead full-steam. Incumbent joining hus- 
band in another state. Salary OPEN. Usual profes- 
sional advantages, Social Security, New York State 
Retirement plan. Many cultural and _ recreational 
benefits. Famous N.Y. State Bookmobile serving rural 
areas of system 1960. Required: 5 years of college 
with degree from accredited library school; 4 years 
professional library experience; understanding of 
small rural libraries; eligibility for or possession of 
N.Y. State Professional Librarian’s Certificate. Jun- 
ior Librarian. Salary $4500-$5400. Headquarters po- 
sition in charge of interlibrary loans, book selection, 
60% time in technical processing. Required: 5 years 
eligibility for N.Y. State professional librarian’s cer- 
tificate. No experience required. Southern Tier Li- 
brary System, 130 Pine Street, Corning, N.Y. 

EASTERN GAS & FUEL ASSOCIAPES. Research 
Reference Librarian. Single woman—To have charge 
of a library collection that is strong in technology, 
particularly in the fields of coal, gas, chemicals, 
chemical engineering, and chemical industry. Library 
consists of scientific and technical volumes ag well as 
extensive files of pamphlet material and reprints. An 
experienced person with reference experience would 
be especially valuable. Qualifications: Graduate in 
Library Science or its equivalent from library school 
with accredited curricula. Benefits: Five-day week, 
conventional hours, Group Life-Health Insurance 
Plan, Vacation, etc. Salary: Commensurate with train- 
ing and experience in reference fields. Send profile 
and full particulars to: Mr. Gordon Healey, Room 
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812, Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, 250 Stuart St., 
Boston 16, Mass. 

PUBLIC LIBRARY near Boston. Assistant Li- 
brarian, maximum $5500; Reference Librarian, maxi- 
mum $5095. L.S. and experience. Write Mrs. Lois G. 
Smith, Librarian. Public Library, Winchester, Mass. 

HACKENSACK, NEW JERSEY, PUBLIC LI- 
BRARY needs: 1. Head of Children’s Department 
(position open July 1, 1960). Required: MSLS and 
four years of professional experience in work with 
children or in school libraries. Salary range $4800- 
$6300 in five steps. 2. Cataloger (position open Sep- 
tember 1, 1960). Required: MSLS. Salary range 
$4560-$5760 in five steps. Beginning salary for both 
positions dependent upon experience. Civil Service, 
pension, Social Security, life insurance, 3612 hours 
working week, 22 working days vacation, 13 holidays, 
15 days cumulative sick leave. Expansion program 
underway offering good promotion possibilities. Five 
miles from New York City. Apply: Julius Ostromecki, 
Director, Johnson Free Public Library, 274 Main 
Street, Hackensack, N.J. 

ASSISTANT SCHOOL LIBRARIAN. Connecticut 
girls’ boarding school. Starting salary $2500-$2700 
with full maintenance. Social Security. 15 weeks va- 
cation. Library degree preferred. Experience not 
necessary. Write: B-193. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN. No experience re- 
quired. Booming Long Island community with ex- 
cellent public rapport and support. Building expan- 
sion program now under way. June graduates invited. 
July Ist salary scale $5200-$7480 with six month incre- 
ments. Credit on scale for experience. Send résumé 
to Orrin B. Dow, Library Director, Farmingdale Pub- 
lic Library, Farmingdale, L.I., N.Y. 

CATALOGER with some reference work in a pleas- 
ant New England city and a modern library. Please 
write Librarian, Public Library, Concord, N.H., for 
details. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN to serve busy suburban 
community salary dependent on experience, $5200 
minimum. Some experience desirable. Position open 
June 15th. Apply: Director, Hicksville Public Li- 
brary, Hicksville, N.Y. 

ELEMENTARY-JUNIOR HIGH LIBRARIAN to 
take full charge of Quaker Ridge School library serv- 
ing 550 pupils, Grades 1-8, in Scarsdale, N.Y. Gener- 
ous book budget, new library with all modern equip- 
ment. Part-time clerical assistance. Beginning salary 
for librarian with masters degree could be up to 
$7500; range $5250-$9250. Apply Supervising Princi- 

Union Free Scheol District, No. 2, Scarsdale, 


~ INDEXER ON READERS’ GUIDE. Library School 
Degree. Must be interested in cataloging. 5-day, 35- 
hour week, ALA pension system. Hospitalization. 


Vacation., Many other benefits. Beginning salary 
$4600 or more depending on experience. The H. W. 
Wilson Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 
Sa, BY. 

REFERENCE LIBRARIAN in attractive, growing 
suburban community of 18,000 near Hartford. Beauti- 
ful new building opened last October; book capacity, 
60,000. Congenial staff. Salary range, $4368-$5733. 
38-hour, 5-day week. Generous benefits include 4 
weeks vacation, 11 paid holidays, group life and medi- 
cal insurance, municipal retirement system, Social 
Security. L.S. degree or equivalent required. General 
public library experience desired. Position open July 
Ist. Apply: Mrs. Marcella H. Anderson, Librarian, 
Wethersfield Public Library, Wethersfield 9, Conn. 


HEAD OF BUSINESS-LABOR-TECHNOLOGY 
DEPT. and Head of Children’s Dept. (salary range 
$6000-$7500, experience required), and Senior Li- 
rarians (salary range $4500-$5400, no experience 
required) needed in New Jersey’s capital city public 
library made up of a main library, four branches, 
221,000 volumes. Trenton is in the growing Delaware 
Valley research, cultural, and industrial complex be- 
tween New York and Philadelphia. Benefits: pension, 
Social Security, life insurance, sick leave, one 
month’s vacation, state certification, and civil serv- 
ice. Apply to: Edwin G. Jackson, Free Public Library, 
Trenton 8, N.J. 

BEGINNING JULY FIRST, Assistant Librarian in 
public library in pleasant commuting town of 18,500, 
30 minutes heart of Manhattan. Certified, or if 
partially trained, work schedule will be arranged to 
allow for continuing study. 35-hour, 5-day week, all 
benefits, a real future. Salary open to discussion. 
Address: Cliffside Park Free Public Library, Cliff- 
side Park, N.J. 

EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITY for varied experi- 
ence in business-tech library. Junior assistant li- 
brarian (M.L.S.) to do reference, indexing, and 
serials work. 35-hour week, 8:30-4:30, paid vacation 
and liberal benefits. Air-conditioned library. Experi- 
ence not required. Salary $4600 up depending on 
qualifications. Apply: Miss Florine E. Hunt, Li- 
brarian, Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
80 Park Place, Newark 1, N.J. 

ASSISTANT DIRECTOR. Salary range $5700- 
$7200. Suburban community of 38,000 near New 
York City. Responsibilities include public relations 
and supervision of adult services. Civil Service bene- 
fits, state pension, vacation. Requirements: Library 
degree and 3 years of suitable experience. Apply 
Henry Thomas, Director, Free Public Library, 12-56 
River Road, Fair Lawn, N.J. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN—Salary range $4500- 
$6000. Suburban community 38,000 near New York 
City. Opportunity to develop a new children’s de- 
partment. Civil Service benefits, state pension, vaca- 
tion, Library School degree to meet New Jersey 
Certification. Apply Henry Thomas, Director, Free 
Public Library, 12-56 River Road, Fair Lawn, N.J. 

ACTIVE BRANCH program needs community- 
minded librarians for children’s work and young 
adult work. Master’s in L.S. required. Start at 
$4602, without experience, or $5068 with 2 years 
professional experience. 5-day, 3744-hour week; 
month vacation; sick leave; Blue Cross-Shield; 
State retirement plan plus Social Security. Progres- 
sive organization; hub of tri-county system. Apply: 
Harold S. Hacker, Director, Rochester Public Li- 
brary, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


southeast 


BRANCH LIBRARIAN II, $4824 year minimum, in 
air-conditioned branch; Children’s Librarian I, $4416 
year minimum; and Assistant Cataloger Il, $4824 
year minimum; salaries dependent on experience; 
wanted for Fairfax County Public Library, Metropoli- 
tan Washington, D.C.; has merit system, Social Se- 
curity and County retirement, vacation, and sick 
leave, 40-hour week and excellent opportunities for 
advancement. Bond issue recently passed provides for 
construction of large central library and six branch 
buildings within next 5 years. Degree from ac- 
credited Library School required. Apply Mrs. Mary 
K. McCulloch. Director, Fairfax County Public Li- 
brary, 103 Court House Drive, Fairfax, Va. 
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LIBRARY CONSULTANT to help with rapidly 
expanding program in Florida. Public library ex- 
perience required. County or regional experience de- 
sirable. Car essential. For details write State Library, 
Tallahassee, Fla. 

BOOKMOBILE LIBRARIAN: Position open Sep- 
tember 1, Man or woman, able to drive beautiful new 
Gerstenslager Bookmobile to schools and communities 
of four counties. Social Security and State Retire- 
ment. Sick Leave and three wks. vacation with pay. 
County Group Hospitalization, 40 hour week. Salary 
depends on certification and experience. Modern 
headquarters in friendly small town. Write Mrs. 
Ethlyn Potter Rolfe, Director, Ocmulgee Regional Li- 
brary, Eastman, Ga. 

DIRECTOR. Three county region in Eastern North 
Carolina formed 5 years ago. Population 32,000; 6 
libraries; 2 bookmobiles; county seats 30 miles apart; 
new regional library with air-conditioned office; cen- 
tral processing center at State Library; 2 profes- 
sional assistants. Near beaches; 80 miles from Nor- 
folk. Social Security; Workmen’s Compensation; 1 
month’s vacation; 3 weeks sick leave; travel allow- 
ance. Salary commensurate with experience and edu- 
cation. Personal interview necessary. Send references 
with initial letter. Apply Mrs. J. Robert Campbell, 
Pettigrew Regional Library, Plymouth, N.C. 

POSITION OPEN—Head of Serials. College or 
research library experience required. Month’s vaca- 
tion. Retirement, hospitalization, insurance plans. 
Address Librarian, Johns Hopkins University, Balti- 
more 18, Md. 

HEAD OF TECHNICAL PROCESSES needed 
July 1, 1960, at Library Commission headquarters, 
Charleston. Two years library experience required 
plus imagination, ability to coordinate policies in 
technical processes with Commission’s development 
program. All six of Library Commission professional 


staff participate in state-wide planning. Department 
in air-conditioned super market type building, near 
capitol. Supervise five. IBM equipment and Library 
of Congress cards used. Copy of 1959 survey of de- 
partment by James Henderson, New York Public Li- 


brary, available. Beginning salary Professional II 
$6060, steps to $7500. Three weeks vacation, plus 11 
holidays, 18 work days sick leave, Social Security, 
Workmen’s Compensation, Blue Cross. Address appli- 
cation for this position to: Miss Dora Ruth Parks, 
Executive Secretary, West Virginia Library Com- 
mission, 2004 Quarrier Street, Charleston, W.Va. 


midwest 


CITY OF PARK RIDGE, ILLINOIS Public Library 
needs Head of Adult Services for expanding library 
program. Pleasant suburban community convenient to 
Chicago. Air-conditioned building, excellent budget, 
municipal retirement plus Social Security, sick leave, 
vacation, etc. L.S. degree and experience required. 
Salary range $4620-$6000. Apply: Librarian, Park 
Ridge Public Library, Park Ridge, IIl. 

CATALOGER: First assistant to take over dept. in 
public library in 3 to 4 years. New building in 1961. 
Age limit 40. Chicago suburb. L.S. degree required. 
374% hr. week—usual fringe benefits. Salary open. 
Contact Evanston Public Library. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS. Expanding public li- 
brary system serving county over 500,000. Beginning 
salary 5th yr. library degree, $4700; 3 yrs. experience, 
$5150; annual merit increments to $6050. With proper 
qualifications eligible for promotion to a branch li- 
brarian position $6100-$7100. Month’s vacation; out- 
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standing retirement plan; in-service training program. 
Apply: Personnel Director, Dayton & Montgomery 
County Public Library, Dayton 2, Ohio. 

GENERAL CATALOGER. Library school gradu- 
ate. Experience desirable. Month’s vacation, Social 
Security, Blue Cross and Blue Shield, TIAA, faculty 
status. Salary dependent upon qualifications. Apply 
to: Miss Betty Jane Highfield, Librarian, North Park 
College, 5125 N. Spaulding Ave., Chicago 25, IIl. 

COMBINATION ORDER— catalog librarian wanted 
for county extension center library, air-conditioned 
building, 129,000 volumes, located in a midwest in- 
dustrial city of 62,000. Opportunity to advance to 
head of processing within a year. Forty-hour work 
week, month’s vacation, sick leave, retirement, hos- 
pitalization. Library School graduate with some ex- 
perience required. Salary range: $4600-$5500 depend- 
ing on experience. B-197. 

THREE POSITIONS. (1) Children’s Librarian. 
Open June 1960. Salary $4565-$5271 in 4 annual in- 
crements. (2) Adult Services Librarian. Open June 
1960. Salary $4329-$5023 in 4 annual increments. (3) 
Mobile Library Services. Open September 1960. Salary 
$4329-$5023 in 4 annual increments. 5th year L.S. de- 
gree. 5-day, 40-hour work week; 1 mo. annual leave; 
1 day per month sick leave, cumulative to 60 days. 
Social Security plus local retirement. Blue Cross- 
Blue Shield available. Write: Miss Eudocia Stratton, 
Librarian, Jackson County Library, 1400 North West 
Ave., Jackson, Mich. 

INDIANAPOLIS PUBLIC LIBRARY: Progressive 
system needs alert, personable, graduate librarians 
for Central adult divisions, for work with elementary 
schools, and for adult and children’s work in branches. 
40-hour work week, 4 weeks’ paid vacation, Social 
Security, state retirement plan and cumulative sick 
leave. Salary based on experience, range $4740-$6120. 
Apply: Personnel Coordinator, Public Library, Indi- 
anapolis 4, Ind. 

ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN (Sept. 1). Faculty 
status. Varied duties include cataloging. Small, grow- 
ing college. Chicago. Master’s degree. 10-month year. 
Excellent salary scale. Write: Helen Wheeler, Li- 
brarian, Southeast Junior College, 2100 East 87th 
Street, Chicago 17. 

OPPORTUNITY for male graduate of accredited 
library school, in a rapidly growing engineering col- 
lege. Responsibilities primarily cataloguing. Faculty 
status, 4 ‘weeks’ vacation, sick leave, health insurance, 
and retirement. Beginning salary $5500 to $5800, de- 
pendent on qualifications and experience. Apply to: 
Madeleine Gibson, Librarian, Michigan College of 
Mining and Technology, Houghton, Mich. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN: Beautiful, active, progressive 
Northland College library. Co-ed, accredited, four- 
year liberal arts. Position carries full faculty rank. 
Friendly, informal atmosphere. Salary $5500 depend- 
ing upon qualifications; 10% month appointment 
with regular school vacations. Student assistants han- 
dle routine work, under supervision of full-time non- 
pro assistant. Usual fringe benefits, and more. Small 
city on edge of Lake Superior, in “Banana Belt” of the 
north country. Resort area, hay fever-free, sunny 
winters. Requirements: graduate degree in library 
science (B.L.S. or M.L.S. from an accredited school). 
Address: Mr. Jesse M. Caskey, Dean, Northland Col- 
lege, Ashland, Wis. 

LANSING. The State Library has openings for be- 
ginning and experienced librarians in cataloging and 
reference work. Beginners enter at $5407. Salary for 
experienced librarians ranges up to $7307 depending 
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upon nature and extent of experience. Michigan Civil 
Service provisions govern. Usual fringe benefits. 
Apply: Charles L. Higgins, Assistant State Librarian, 
Michigan State Library, Lansing. 

JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN, September 
1960. Suburb of Cleveland. Library school degree re- 
quired, some experience desirable. Clerical assistance. 
Processing done at Main Library. Department book 
and policy meetings with Public Library. Full school 
vacations, retirement, ill time. Salary $4400 up, de- 
pending on experience. Apply: Mary B. Bloom, Li- 
brarian, Lakewood Public Library, Lakewood, Ohio. 

SENIOR HIGH SCHOOL needs librarian. School 
population 1100. 4% time secretary. Cooperative 
faculty. City 100 miles west of Chicago. Salary de- 
pendent on education and experience. Write to R. A. 
Baumgartner, Principal, Senior High School, Free- 
port, Ill. 

BRANCH LIBRARIAN for new branch in shopping 
center in city over 100,000. Opportunity for adminis- 
trative experience. Library degree required. Branch 
experience desirable. Salary $4740-$5840 depending on 
experience. Assistant Children’s Librarian to help 
promote children’s service in main library. Library 
degree required. Salary $4740-$5120. 5-day (40 hour) 
week, 4 week vacation, retirement plan and Social 
Security. Blue Cross and Blue Shield insurance 
available. Apply Mary L. Henderson, Assistant Li- 
brarian, Rockford Public Library, Rockford, IIl. 

CHILDREN’S LIBRARIAN with energy and im- 
agination, for newly established public library, 45 
miles from Chicago Loop. Plan, develop, promote 
juvenile program, select books, help plan new build- 
ing. Three week vacation, Social Security, beginning 
salary $4400 for degree from accredited Library School 
without experience. Apply President, Niles Public Li- 


brary Board, 7944 Waukegan Rd., Niles 48, Illinois; 
personal interview might be possible at the Montreal 
Conference. 


HEAD LIBRARIAN to take complete charge of 


organizing and administering library in attractive 
new quarters serving rapidly growing suburban com- 
munity just 20 minutes from downtown Milwaukee. 
Requirements: 5th year LS degree plus some admin- 
istrative experience. Salary: $5200 to start. Fringe 
benefits. Civil Service. Apply Mrs. Arthur J. Fabry, 
620 S. Calhoun Rd., Brookfield, Wis. 

HEAD LIBRARIAN—High — School—qualified 
under standards of North Central Association. Salary 
on teachers’ schedule at $4320 for school year. Maxi- 
mum $8350 with M.A. in Library Science. Six hun- 
dred student suburban Cleveland, Ohio, school. Con- 
tact George Hettinger, Principal, Kenston High 
School, Chagrin Falls, Ohio. 

THREE POSITIONS. County Library serving 15 
branches, 2 hospitals, 157 schools. School Service De- 
partment Head, to supervise bookmobile service and 
render consultant help to teachers, $4771-$5759 in 
five steps. School Service Department Assistant, $4342- 
$5239 in five steps. Branch Librarian. Combination 
branch and headquarters work, $4550-$4771. Bache- 
lor’s and L.S. degrees required. Social Security, paid 
hospitalization, vacation, and sick leave. Apply Di- 
rector, Kent County Library, 740 Fuller, N.E., Grand 
Rapids 3, Mich. 

HEAD OF BOOKMOBILE DEPT., Bookmobile 
Lbn., Catalog Lbn., and Branch Children’s Lbn., 
positions open at the Kalamazoo (Michigan) Public 
Library. 38-hr., 5-day week, sick leave 1 day per 
month cumulative to 80 days, Social Security, State 
Teacher’s Retirement plan. Initial salary $4700-$5300, 


depending upon experience. Dept. head $5000-$5600. 
Apply Director, Kalamazoo Public Library, 315 South 
Rose Street. 

FIRST ASSISTANT, Children’s Department. Be- 
ginning salary up to $6405 depending upon experi- 
ence and training. 4 weeks vacation, 5-day week. 
This position requires an L.S. degree. Credit for 
military experience. Annual increments, sick leave, 
Social Security and good retirement plans. Apply: 
Personnel Office, Flint Public Library, Flint, Mich. 

COUNTY LIBRARY DIRECTOR in Menominee 
County, Upper Michigan. Serves 14,000 population, 
school, bookmobile. Library degree required. Salary, 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

ASSISTANT COUNTY LIBRARIAN for County 
Library Bookmobile. Responsible for carrying out 
children’s reading, guidance, book selection, and 
work with schools. Library degree required. Salary 
open. One month vacation, Social Security, sick 
leave. Apply: Louis Seidl, Secretary-Treasurer, Li- 
brary Board, County Building, Menominee, Mich. 

LIBRARIAN to administer and teach in the Li- 
brary Science Department. Position to begin Sep- 
tember 12, 1960. Library Science degree and a 
doctorate. Experience in school libraries and/or teach- 
ing. Minimum salary $900 per month depending on 
qualifications. Salary schedule and all regular Uni- 
versity vacations. Illinois University Retirement Sys- 
tem provides disability, death and pension benefits. 
Rank—Associate Professor. Interested applicants 
should send a detailed letter, transcript of credits, 
references, experience record and photograph. Ap- 
ply to: Miss Bernadine C. Hanby, Director, Uni- 
versity Library, Northern Illinois University, De- 


Kalb, Ill. 


southwest 


CATALOGER, experience with serials work in col- 
lege or research library desired. Salary open, depend- 
ing upon qualifications. Month’s vacation, retirement 
plan, hospitalization, liberal sick leave. Beautiful 
air-conditioned building. Write to Librarian. Fondren 
Library, Rice Institute, Houston, Tex. 

NEW MEXICO STATE LIBRARY COMMISSION. 
State retirement plus Social Security, group insurance 
voluntary, three weeks vacation, cumulative sick 
leave. Apply: Miss Dorothy J. Watkins, Box 4158, 
Santa Fe, N.Mex. Field Consultant to serve southern 
part of the state, work with public libraries advisory 
capacity, set up library stations, carry on public re- 
lations program, work with schools, supervise two 
regional libraries. Entering salary $5160 increasing 
to $5460 in six months, maximum $6780. Library sci- 
ence degree, public library, extension and/or county 
library experience required. Live in Santa Fe, altitude, 
6900 feet. 

CIRCULATION DEPARTMENT HEAD now open. 
Modern air-conditioned library. Fast-growing com- 
munity of 38,000. Moderate living costs. M.L.S. and 
experience desired. Beginning salary of $4700. Chil- 
dren’s Librarian to head growing department giving 
bookmobile service to city schools, M.L.S. and ex- 
perience desired. Beginning salary of $4500. 3 weeks 
vacation, Social Security, sick leave, insurance op- 
tional. Apply: Carlos Cuitino, Librarian, Hutchinson 
Public Library, Hutchinson, Kan. 

UNIVERSITY OF ARIZONA LIBRARY has three 
positions open: Circulation Librarian, asst. to dept. 
head, $5100. Reference Librarian in engineering sci- 
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ences, $5200. Catalog Librarian, $4800. Faculty status, 
good retirement and insurance plans, liberal vaca- 
tions. Write to Mr. Fleming Bennett, Librarian. 


pacific northwest 
SPECIAL PROJECTS DIRECTOR, permanent posi- 


tion, could lead to position of head librarian. Capital 
city of 25,000 in heart of Rockies. Excellent hunting 
and fishing. College and Library school graduate re 
quired. Prefer experience. Would be directly responsi 
ble to library board. Write Mrs. John Willard, Secre 
tary, City Library Board, Helena, Mont. 

MATURE WOMAN WANTED for 
county library in a beautiful scenic area on coast of 
Washington. Fishing, lumbering, and resorts. New 
Gerstenslager bookmobile, 7 stations and 1 city li 
brary. Must have own car. Congenial staff. One 
month’s vacation, Social Security. If qualified State 
certification may be obtained on application. Living 
costs and salary attractive. Vacancy after August 1, 
1960. B-196. 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, Pacific Northwest, has 
opening for inexperienced or partially 
cataloger; and for circulation librarian. New beauti 
ful, divisional library. Ideally located, optimum work 
ing conditions, retirement, Social Security, sickness 
and accident 
salaries depending upon qualifications. B-188. 

OPENINGS FOR (1) Circulation Librarian, to 
have charge also of displays and in future readers’ 
advisory work; a couple of years’ experience essen- 
tial; salary open; available July 1; (2) teacher for 
school library courses, plus some reference work; 
minor in library science offered; must have teaching 
certificate and experience in library work; 
salary open; to start Sept. 1. Interviews at Montreal, 
Queen Elizabeth Hotel. Apply Miss Lesley Heathcote, 
Librarian, Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

LIBRARIAN in prosperous, progressive town of 
5300 near Portland, Oregon, metropolitan area. 
Salary $5400 to $6360 depending upon qualifications 
and experience. Graduate of an ALA accredited li- 
brary school with two years experience. Two weeks 
vacation, sick leave, Social Security, state retire- 
ment plan. Budget about $28,000; books and periodi- 
cals $5000; circulation 100,000; 4700 registered bor- 
rowers. Good non-professional staff. Cooperative li- 
brary board, mayor and council. The community 
appreciates and supports its library. Write to Mr. 
D. R. Laird, Chairman of the Board, P.O. Box 975, 
Camas, Wash. 


small city 


experienced 


insurance. One month vacation. Good 


s¢ hool 


far west 


OPPORTUNITIES IN CALIFORNIA for Profes- 
sional Librarians. Positions open in State Library, 
correctional institutions, mental hospitals, and Youth 
Authority Starting salaries, depending on 
experience, $4980 to $7356; salary increases antici 
pated, effective July 1, 1960. See display ad on 
Page 548. State Personnel Board, 801 Capital Ave- 
nue, Sacramento 14, Calif. 

SAN FRANCISCO. Librarian, 
San Francisco Public Library; 
25 branches. Requirements: 
Library ™ hool: 


s hools. 


Chief Executive, 
Main Library and 
Degree from accredited 
Supervisor in a metropolitan li- 


brary system; Minimum of 5 years appropriate ex- 
perience at the administrative level. Applications to: 
Frank A. Clarvoe, Jr., Acting City Librarian, Main 
Library, San Francisco 2, Calif. 


canada 
REFERENCE LIBRARIAN wanted to take complete 


charge of Department in active medium-sized library 
with attractive new building. Department currently 
answering 1000 questions per month. Library degree 
and minimum of two years reference experience re- 
quired. Salary $380-$455 per month. This library may 
also require a Circulation Librarian in January 1961. 
Apply Miss A. Hutcheson, Librarian, New West- 
minster Public Library, New Westminster, B.C., 
Canada. Interviews can be arranged for Montreal Con- 
ference. 


hawaii 


CAPABLE, young, ambitious catalogers needed with 
public library experience. Good promotion possibili 
ties; opportunity to share in benefits of Dr. Tauber’s 
study of catalog section, August 1960. Month vacation, 
sick leave, state retirement and Social Security, 
salary $5076-$6468, depending on experience. U.S. 
Citizenship, ALA accredited LS degree required. 
Apply Librarian, Library of Hawaii, Honolulu 13. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


MAN, married, 32. M.S.L.S., candidate for Ph.D. in 
library science. Experience in administration, re- 
search, reference, and teaching. Some publishing. 
Seeking responsible position in college or university 
library. Available September 1960. B-54-W. 

OLDER WOMAN desires catalog position in liberal 
arts college or public library. B.A., B.S. in education, 
B.S. cert in library science, M.A., high school teach- 
ing, experience. Ten years head librarian. Prefer 
Northwest or Upper Midwest. B-55-W. 

WOMAN, 40, seeks challenging position—any field 
but cataloging. B.A., Soc.; BALS; MSLS. 8 years ex- 
perience as head of large regional library for the 
blind, a segment of the federal government’s national 
program; duties included administration, public rela- 
tions, liaison with professional groups, reader guid- 
ance, and others. Some training and experience in 
children’s work; some in technical library. Available 
Sept. 1. B-56-W. 

WOMAN, M.A. in L.S. 5 years college and uni- 
versity library experience, desires position as college 
librarian, or position in university library, prefer 
acquisitions, or reference. Midwest preferred. Availa- 


ble July 1. B-58-W. 


Rates for Classified Advertising: $1.00 per 
printed line. ALA members 60¢. Deadline: 
first of month preceding publication. If 
voucher forms are required for billing, 
please send them at the time advertise- 
ments are submitted for insertion. 
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“THE DYNAMICS OF WHAT HAPPENS WHEN A 
YOUNGSTER SEES A GENUINE (Dicture Cover®. ‘ 


Yes, we can talk about all the different qualities which make up 
a cover — its method of printing — its resemblance to the original 
jacket — and many other things. 

In our opinion, however, there are just two things of real impor- 
tance: first, its eye-compelling effect on the potential reader, and 
second, its durability. 


In genuine PICTURE COVERS* these two qualities are built-in. 
You can make no mistake, therefore, when placing your next 
rebinding or prebinding order to insist on getting genuine 
PICTURE COVERS* — over 20,000 popular Juvenile Titles. 


20 CLIFTON AVENUE STATEN ISLAND 5, NEW YORK CITY 
Tel. Gl-braltar 8-4901 
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The Library— 
“The Memory of The Human Race” 


Never in history have developments in 
communication been more exciting nor 
communication more important. 

Marvels of the electronic age make it 
possible to flash a message around the 
world in less than one second. Radio, 
television, photographs taken in outer 
space are accepted casually as a phase 
of this modern magic and near miracles 
yet to come. 

But books still provide the best way 
for one man’s mind to reach another’s. 
The place of the library and the librarian 
in the community is one of greater influ- 


: \ 


ence and significance than ever before— 
and it continues to grow. 

Indeed, the printed word remains our 
foremost medium of communication; 
and because a good encyclopedia is an 
important tool of learning in libraries, 
schools, and homes, the editors and pub- 
lishers of the 1960 World Book are proud 
to be a part of a program that is as un- 
limited as the future itself. 


WORLD BOOK 


Encyclopedia 


Field Enterprises Educational Corporation - Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54, Illinois 





